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NOTE 

Singe this work has been in the press, Drs. Behm and 
Wagner have published statistics of the populations 
of the principal countries in the world. As it was 
impossible to make any alterations in the text, the 
author has added to the end of the book an amended 
list of the populations in all the states of Continental 
Europe, copied from their valuable compilation. 
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ERRATA 

Page 284, line 14. The peak referred to is not in the Dovre- 
felds proper, but in the Joton Felds, a continuation of the 
Dovrefelds to the south. 

Page 248, line 11, read "the old Duchies of Sleswig and 
Holstein.'* 

Page 291, line 1, " confederation " should be '* federation." 

Page 461, line 27, the words ** part of Borneo" should be omitted. 

Page 466, line 8, for " 1672 " read « 1472." 

Page 600, line 8, the heading " Latium " should be omitted. 

Page 608, line 8, for "Monte Como" read "Monte Como." 



The Island of S. Bartholomew has recently been ceded 
by the Swedes to the French. 
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EUROPE 

CHAPTEE L 

X. Physical Features. 

The north of Europe consists of a low, flat plain, so 
flat that it is poesihle to go by train from Cologne, on 
the Bhine, to the Chiral Mountains, which divide 
Knrope from Asia, without going through a single 
tunnel This plain includes the whole of northern 
Europe from the frontier of Belgium eastwards, and is 
only broken by the high mountain range that runs 
from north to south in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
East of this peninsula is a great inland sea called the 
Baltic, which is connected with the Arctic Ocean by a 
series of large lakes, ending with the gulf of the White 
Sea. West of the Baltic lie, as we have said, Norway 
and Sweden, together called Scandinavia ; east of it is 
Eussia; south of it the great German plain, through, 
which many rivers, rising in the highlands in the centre 
of Europe, drain into the Baltic and North Sea. These 
highlands stretch through France, Germany, Switzer^ 
land, and Austria, and are the watersheds between the 
rivers of the north, and those of the south flowing into 
the Mediterranean and its gulf, the Black Sea. 

The south of Europe is broken into the three moun- 
tainous peninsulas of Spain, Italy, and Greece ; and it 
is these countries, and those to the south of the Medi- 
terranean, like Egypt and Carthage, that for many 
hundzeds of years included almost all the civilized 
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world. The reason of this is partly to be found in 
the fact that it was far easier to travel by sea than 
by land^ and far less dangerous. Besides which the 
great mountains of central Europe, with their ice and 
snoWy lay like a wall to the north ; and beyond them 
was a world of dense forests and savage tribes, of 
whom the Greeks and Eomans told strange tales, and 
whom they looked upon as hardly human. By de- 
grees, however, most of these northern countries fell 
into the hands of the Romans, who taught their peoples 
the arts of civilization. This is how we come to find 
Eoman coins, and villas, and bridges all through the 
centre and west of Europe, and why many of the towns 
are called by Roman names. 

2. Races of Europe. 

The various peoples in Europe have now become 
very much mixed. There were great invasions, con- 
quests, and emigrations of races, even before history 
was written. An invading people of one race would 
settle in a new country, and marry with the natives. 
Thus the races are so blended that we can only mention 
the chief known stocks of people. Very long ago, in 
a time before books were written, Western Europe was 
inhabited by a rather short long-headed set of men, who 
did not know the use of metals, but employed weapons 
and tools made of stone, as some savages do even now. 
We know this &om the remains of dead bodies, and of 
weapons found in very ancient graves. There are other 
old graves, in England and elsewhere, containing the 
bodies of a taller, round-headed race, and swords and axes 
made of bronze ; that is, of copper alloyed with tin. It 
is believed that these taller men conquered, and partly 
slew, partly inteimairied with the shorter people who 
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used weapons made of stone. In outof-Uie-way comers 
of Europe — for example, in the Pyrenees — ^there are 
still remains of an ancient race, perhaps earlier settlers 
in £urope than the tall men with the bronze weapons. 
Thus we find Basques in the Pyrenees; Lapps, and 
Finns, and Samoyedes in the north of Russia ; and in 
the part of Italy now called Tuscany there was a 
ciyilized race called Etruscans, about whose language 
we know nothing. Some believe that the tall men 
with bronze weapons were Cfdts, and the first of a 
number of peoples, all akin in race, who emigrated 
fix>m Asia into Europe. The race to which those 
peoples belonged is called the Aryan, fiK>m an old word 
in the language of India. The Aryans were in general 
tall, £iir-complexioned, and active, with a great quick- 
ness in learning to become civilized. Their language 
was at first the same, and even now all Aryan languages 
pretty closely resemble each other. One set of Aryans 
emigrated south-eastwards into the country we now call 
Hindostan; another branch settled in Italy; another in 
Greece, the Greek islands, and the west coast of Asia 
Minor. Here they were neighbours of civilized races, 
like the people of Egypt, the ChaldaBans, the Phoenicians, 
and the Jews. The Aryans of Greece thus learned from 
their neighbours all the arts of civilization, and from 
Greece art and learning spread all over Europe. First 
they reached the people of Italy, and especially the 
Romans, who were also a branch of the invading 
Aryans. Then the German Aryans, &om whom we 
are more directly descended, came down from Germany 
to Italy, conquered the Romans, and learned some of 
their civilization. Then our own ancestors, a T&uion 
race from Sleswig-Holstein (as it is now called), 
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invaded Britain, conquered the Celta, and gradually 
learned to be peaceful and industrious. The other 
great branches of the Aryans in Europe are the 
8candinama7i8, or Northmen, in Denmark, Normandy, 
and Sweden, and the Slavs, or Slavonians, chiefly 
found in Bussia and Poland. There are other races in 
Europe, as the Turks, who only came over from Asia 
about 400 years ago, and who are not Aryans at alL 
Then there are the Magyars in Hungary, distant 
relations of the Turks and Finns ; and there are the 
Albanians, on the Adriatic, and in northern Greece, 
who are of the Aryan race, but belong to an elder 
branch of the Greek family. The Idths of Lithuania 
are also Aryans. 

Thus we might make a table of the chief races of 
Europe in this way : 



Basques. 
Found in 
Pyrenees. 



Celts. 

Found in Ireland, 
the Scotch High- 
lands, Wales, 
France. 



THE NON-ARTAN RACES. 

Finns, SamoyedeSfLapps. M<igyars. 
Found in Russia, Nor- Found in 
way, and Sweden. Hungary. 

THE ARFAN RAGE. 

' Tevions. 

Found in Germany 
and in £ngland ; 
the branch called 
Franks in France ; 
the Visigoths in 
Spain ; the Long- 
beards in Lom- 
bardy. 



Oreehs. 

Found in Greece, 
Asia Minor, and 
Italy. 



Italians. 

Found in Italy ; 
Roumania. 



Turks. 
Found in 
Turkey. 



Scandinavians. 

Found in Noi'way; 
Sweden ; Den- 
mark. Traces of 
Scandinavians in 
England, Nor- 
mandy, Sicily, 
Russia. 



Slavs. 
Found in Russia; 
Poland ; Bohe- 
mia, &c. 



HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIA. a3« 

We must now begin to examine the countriee 
as they come, and first we will consider those in the 
north of Europe, and begin with 



CHAPTER II. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN; THE SCANDINAVIAN 

PENINSULA. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula extends 1200 miles 
from north-east to south-west^ and measures about 450 
miles in its broadest part. It is bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the Atlantic and the 
North Sea, on the south and east by the Skager Hack, 
Cattegat, Baltic Sea, and Gulf of Bothnia. The riverfl 
Tomea and Tana divide it from Russian Lapland. 

z. Races and History. 
The Finns and Lapps, inhabitants of north Scan 
dinavia, entered the country from Russia, and belong 
to a different race from the people of the centre and 
south, who originally came from the Black Sea and the 
banks of the Danube, and crossed to the peninsula 
from Denmark. These formed part of the great 
Teutonic race, and had a religion of their own. Odin 
and Thor were their principal gods ; and they believed 
in a place called Walhalla, to which the heroes went 
after death. The Scandinavians may be again divided 
into the Qotay who stayed in the south, and gave their 
name to Gothland, and the Bvear^ who spread over the 
rest of the country, and left their name to Sweden. 
In early days the people were engaged in trading with 
the East by way of Russia and Constantinople ; but 
this ceased when the Tatars broke into Russia in the 
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HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIA. 233 

thirteenth century. About this time, too, ci^il wan 
and quarrels arose among the Swedish princes, which 
were not put an end to till the crown of Sweden and 
Norway was offered to Margaret, queen of Denmark, 
in 1397. Early in the sixteenth century the growing 
spirit of Swedish discontent broke into rebellion under 
Gustavus Yasa, who was elected king. It was not, 
however, till the beginning of the following century, 
under Gustavus Adolphus, that Swedish power began 
to make itself felt at home and abroad, and during 
the seventeenth century the east coast of the Baltic 
down to Courland became Swedish. Some of this was, 
however, lost early in the eighteenth century by 
Charles XII. Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, abdicated the throne in favour of her cousin, in 
whose family it remained till Gustavus IV. was deposed 
in 1809. In 1814, when the Allied Powers settled 
Europe, Norway, which for 400 years had been a 
Danish possession, was united to Sweden, under the 
new king Bemadotte, one of Napoleon's marshals, 
whose family is still on the throne. 

3. Langfuage. 

The language of Norway much resembles Danish; 
but the Swedish tongue is rather different, and is 
split up into many dialects. The Finns in the north 
have a language of their own, not at all like those of 
south or central Europe. 

3. Physical Features. 

K we look at the map, we shall see that Norway is 
(except in the south) a narrow strip of country lying 
between the mountains and the sea; and that the coast 
is broken up into endless little islands and into bays. 
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which are hoie called '^fiorcLs." This shape of coast-line 
is due to the enonnous pressure of ice ages ago, which 
wore away the softer rocks (as we saw in Scotland), 
and rounded the tops of the hills. The mountains 
behind the shore are chiefly made of granite, and a 
crystalline rock called gneiss, which abounds in Norway. 
Further inland lies the bare granite group of the Dovre- 
feld, which with its spurs extends from the plateau of 
Trondhjem to the Bkager Eack, and contains the largest 
snow-fields, highest cascades, and deepest fiords in 
Norway. To the south-east is a lower region resembling 
Sweden, well-watered and full of lakes, with forests of 
birch and oak bordering the lakes. North of the 
Dovrefeld (whose highest peak is 8670 feet high) is 
the tableland of Trondhjem, beyond which is the 
Kiolen range, chiefly of crystalline rocks. Forests of 
pine and fir clothe the base, but give place further 
north to mosses and lichens. The north province, 
Finmark, inhabited by the Finns, is an undulating 
tableland, about 1000 feet high. This coast is broken 
up into islands, among which are the Lofoden group, 
containing the celebrated whirlpool of the Maelstrom. 

Sweden has three great divisions — Norrland, Svea- 
land, and Gothland. The Kiolen mountains nm down 
the west side, and separate it from Norway. Here, as 
on the Norwegian coast, we have evidences of ice 
pressure, in the lakes which have been scooped out. 
Out of these lakes rivers flow straight through the 
gradually felling land till they reach the low shore of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. All the upper part of Sweden 
is a high plain of granite and crystalline rocks, with a 
great deal of iron, copper, lead, silver, and other 
metals. Sulphur is also abundant. In most places 
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the soil is too thin to allow of cultiration ; but there 
are immense tracts of pine forests everywhere, which 
are cut down for export In tiie south a chain of lakes 
stretches from the Skager Back to the Baltic, and it is 
in this part of the kingdom that the most populous 
cities are gathered. 

4. CHmate* 

A warm sea-current flows up the coast of Norway, 
and tempers the great cold. Warm west winds also blow 
off the sea, and bring heavy rains, as much as eighty 
inches iaUing in the year off the coast of Bergen. In 
Sweden it is far colder and more dry. The mountains 
act as barriers to the warm winds, and also to the rain, 
and at Stockholm the rainfall only amounts to about 
twenty inches. In both countries the short summer is 
very hot, and north of the Arctic Circle the spectacle 
may be seen at midsummer of a sun that touches the 
horizon, but never goes below it. These long days enable 
fruits to ripen that would otherwise die so far north. 

5. Productions. 

Rye, oats, barley, and wheat are grown in the south 
of Sweden ; but only pines and birches flourisli farther 
north. Potatoes are cultivated, and the town of 
Trondhjem, in Norway, is celebrated for its fruit. 
Wood is, however, the chief article of export for 
Sweden, and fish for Norway. Salmon abound in 
almost all the rivers, and mackerel and cod in the sea. 
The iron and copper mines in the crystalline rocks are 
very rich, and silver is also found, but too far north 
to repay the trouble and expense of working and 
carriage. Sulphur is abundant in Sweden, which 
contains many large match factories. 
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6. Animals and Birds. 

The wild animals still left in Scandinavia are bears, 
lynxes, wolves, foxes, and a kind of deer called an 
eland. Reindeer are seen in herds in the south of 
Norway, but are no longer wild in Sweden. The 
breeding of cattle is increasing, and many are exported 
to England. The little ugly Norwegian sheep too are 
a great feature of the country ; for they are extremely 
hardy, and can live either on heather or on seaweed. 
Norway has large quantities of sea-birds, and a few eagles 
and other birds of prey. Capercailzies are common, and 
have been introduced into Scotland; eider ducks swarm 
in Finmark. 

7. Religion. 

The Lutheran religion is established. Sweden has 
two Universities, at Upsala and Lund ; Norway one at 

Christiania. 

8. Government 

Norway, though subject to Sweden, has a constitu- 
tion of its own. For the last fifty years the nobles 
have had no special privileges, and laws are passed by 
an assembly of the people. The constitution of Sweden 
is very much like that of most European countries. 
It has a Diet (or assembly) elected by the people, 
which makes the laws, and the king and a council 
execute them. 

The population of Norway is nearly 2,000,000, that 
of Sweden 4,600,000. 

9. The Towns. 

Norway is divided into seven provinces : Finmark, 
in the extreme north, Nordland, Trondhjem, Bergen, 
Christiansand, Christiania, and Hamar. These three 
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last are in the south-east comer, which does not in the 
least resemble the rest of the country. Through the 
greater part of Norway the towns are built at the head 
of fiords communicating with the sea, because trade is 
easier, and the climate milder than further inland. 
Only a few mining villages are found in the mountains. 
As we travel north the towns become rarer still, and 
the few that do exist are mostly situated on islanda 
Here, on longitude 25'' 46' £., is the North Cape, the 
most northern point in Europe, and further west Ham- 
merfesi and Tromaoe (500), where the sea is open all the 
year round, and whence ships sail for Spitzbergen. In 
spite of the cold, the Finns of Finmark are lively and 
happy, and the rich ones have fine country houses 
among the birch trees, where they give entertainment& 
South of Tromsoe, in Nordland, even villages are 
scarce, the climate being too cold for colonists. The 
people of this province are chiefly engaged in cutting 
down trees and sending them down the streams to the 
fishing towns on the coast for export. There are some 
farmers, however, who drive their cattle in the 
summer up into the mountains for pasture, as Miss 
Martineau tells us in Feeds on the Fiord, The 
mountain Sulitelma that she speaks of is the highest 
peak (6,200) in the Kiolen range. The province of 
Trondhjem, a high plateau, contains the old capital of 
Norway. Trondhjem (22,000) has a good commercial 
port, is situated at the mouth of a large flord, and is 
connected with Christiania (the modem capital), and 
the south by a railway made through the lower ground 
that separates the Kiolens from the Dovrefeld& The 
kings w^re formerly crowned in the cathedral; but 
after the days of piracy ceased the city was found to 
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be inconveniently far north, and Christiania was made 
the metropolis. The warm winds and sheltered 
position of Trondhjem allow cherries, pears, and 
apples to ripen, while nnts are grown in a village 
not far off. Bergen is almost cut in two by the Great 
Sogne Fiord, which runs into the heart, of the Dovre- 
felds, and is celebrated for its magnificent view of the 
vast snow-fields and naked peaks. The town of Bergen 
(34,000) is on the sea, some distance to the sonth, and its 
rainfall of 80 inches is one of the largest in Europe. 
From the excessive damp the soil becomes a sort of 
sticky clay, where agriculture is almost impossible, 
though Bergen does boast the most northerly of 
European beech forests. It is the great fish-market of 
the country, and sends fish to England in exchange for 
fruits and manufactured goods. The people live almost 
entirely on fish, which is said to give them leprosy. 
Bergen was built in the eleventh century, and was one 
of the towns of the Hanseatic League, a great trading 
corporation in the middle ages. Though the soil in 
the plateau is very scanty, in the valleys it is often 
rich enough, and grains will grow as long as the 
climate is not too cold to prevent them. This is 
particularly the case in the belt of low land that 
stretches along the coast in the province of Christian- 
sand. Christianaand (12,000) itself is built on the 
edge of this alluvial land facing Denmark, and is 
washed by the Skager Eack. A considerable river 
rises up in the Hardangerfeld, runs through the 
province, and, after following the course of the 
moimtains, falls into the sea at Ghristiansand. The 
ground is cultivated as much as it will bear throughout 
the province ; but the main industries are fishing and 
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shipbuilding, and the men are noted as sailora The 
mountains divide the west comer of Christiania from 
Bergen, and bound the large and little-populated 
province of Hamar, in which the Glommen and the 
Logan, the longest of the Scandinavian rivers, take 
their rise. The source of the Glommen is near the 
mining town of Roros in the pass of Trondhjem, and 
it flows by Snaehatten (7,600 feet), the highest of all 
the Dovrefeld peaks, and drains the gradually-felling 
plain till it reaches the Gulf of Christiania. A little 
way above this it is joined by the Logan, whose source 
is in Trondhjem. A railway imites these rivers to 
Chnstiania (113,000), the capital of Norway, buUt 
on a rich and well-cultivated plain at the liead of the 
gulf. The climate in this part of Norway is colder 
than that of the west coast, as there is no warm 
stream to modify the winds that sweep across from 
Sweden. The rainfall here is about 20 inches. 
Christiania derives its name from Christian, fourth 
king of Denmark, who rebuilt it after it had been 
burned down in 1624. It has the only University in 
Norway. Near it is a valuable alum mine, and the 
granite rocks which surround the gtilf are quarried 
and used for building. The city has some woollen 
manufactories, dockyards, and distilleries. The small 
towns in this part of the coast are chiefly engaged in 
Ashing and the export of timber. The houses are 
mostly of wood, and the churches of a very curious 
shape, more resembling those of Tibet than of any 
other country. 

The towns in the north of Sweden, or Lapland^ 
are likewise situated on the coast, generally at the 
mouths of the rivers, which rise in the mountains, and 
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flow straight into the Gulf of Bothnia. These towns, 
like all others in Sweden, have the peculiarity of 
occupying a great deal of space, and their sitreets 
are as wide as squares elsewhere. The river Tomea 
divides Russian Finland from Norbotten, a subdivision 
of Lapland. Besides Lapland, Sweden consists of three 
parts — Norrland, Svealand, and Gothland, and these 
again are subdivided. In the extreme north, along the 
banks of the rivers, metals are found in the crystalline 
rocks ; but the climate is too cold, and the difficulty of 
transport too great, to allow of their being much worked. 
It is hardly necessary to notice the names of any of the 
rivers which flow out of the mountain lakes into the 
sea till we come to the Dalelf (elf means river), which 
rises in the Trondhjem depression, and drains the rich 
basin of the Dalecarlian plain, whose inhabitants were 
noted for their fidelity to Gustavus Vasa. On its way 
to the sea, the Dalelf passes by Fdhlun (6000), with 
its veins of copper in the crystalline rocks, and enters 
the Gulf of Bothnia a little south of Oefle (18,000), 
famous for its market, and its splendid pines, which 
grow to a great size on the vegetable (lignite) soil. 
Oejle is at the head of the bay, and exports the wood, 
iron, and copper of the Dal-basin. The district lying 
between this part of the Dalelf and Lake Maelar is 
very low, and is covered with forests and lakes. Here 
the railway leaves on the left the town of Danmmara, 
with the best mines of magnetic iron in the world. 
The iron is chiefly exported to England. The ground 
rises a little to the south, and at the base of some low 
sandy hills is built Upsala (13,000), the old capital 
of Sweden, celebrated in Swedish legend. It has a 
fine cathedral, a university, and a fortress, founded by 
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Oustavus Yasa. Following the railway we arrive at 
StoclttwLm (165,000), the capital of Sweden, at the east 
extremity of all the lake region where Lake Maelar 
joins the sea. The low land on both shores of this 
lake is fertile and well cultivated. The forests are still 
standing in many places, and the rocks yield iron, and 
other metals. Till the thirteenth century, Stockholm 
was only a fishing town ; but its position was precisely 
that which was suited for the capital of the country, 
and, until St. Petersburg was built, it commanded the 
Baltic. By means of the lakes, which extend west 
across Sweden, and canals which have been lately cut, 
it can also communicate with the west of Europe. 
Stockholm is a handsome city, and has fine palaces and 
picture-gaUeries, also manufactures of cotton and por- 
celain, large dockyards, foundries, and sugar refineries. 
To the west, between Lakes Wener, Wetter, Maelar, 
and the Baltic, is a very busy district. Li Carlstad 
(8,000), where the river Clara flows into Lake Wener, 
and Chridineham, to the east, are great markets for the 
iron procured from the mines of Persbei^ near by, 
and manufactured at Philipstad, Zinc is found in the 
crystalline rocks to the north of Lake Wetter, and in 
the little villages round. The abundance of water is 
turned to account, and the people have set up foundries, 
where guns and other arms are made. Non'lcoping 
(27,000), at the head of a fiord, to the north of the 
Gotha Canal, has some of these foundries, besides wool 
and cotton factories, dockyards, and refineries. It 
exports iron, wood, oats, andmarble, obtained fix)m 
some neighbouring limestone quarries, and receives in 
exchange coal, and raw materials. To the south-east 
of Lake Wetter are other large iron mines, and the 

s 
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sulphur found in some of the rocks is manufactured 
into lucifer matches, which form one of the main 
branches of Swedish trade. Travelling along the coast, 
we come to Kalmar (10,000) on its Sound, where the 
union of the three countries was signed in 1397, and 
opposite Hes the island of Aland. The long, high 
island of Gothland lies further east On its west coast 
is the old town of Wishy (6000), once a Hanseatic city, 
now a fishing and bathing-place. Eetuming to the 
mainland, we find ourselves in the most fertile soil of 
Sweden, the plain of Scania. The fortress of Carls- 
crcma (17,000) is on the granite rocks at the head of a 
bay, and the coast then bends round, and juts out into 
a little peninsula, containing several cities celebrated in 
history. Here is Malmo (34,000), on the Sound, 
where the sand has been kept down by hard work. 
Malmo exports the agricultural produce of Scania. 
North of it is Lund (13,000), the old ecclesiastical 
metropolis of Scandinavia, where the kings took the 
oaths; but it was ruined during the wars with Den- 
mark. On the granite rocks of the Sound are the 
fortresses of Landscrona (9,000) and Helsinghorg 
(10,000), near which the astronomer Tycho Brahe was 
born, in 1546. In all this part the climate is mild, 
and the sheltered waters favourable for trade. North 
of Helsingborg, where Cape Kullen juts into the sea, 
are the coal mines of Hoganas. Exactly facing the 
Danish point of Skaw, Gothenhorg (71,000), the second 
city in Sweden, is situated. It has an admirable 
position at the mouth of the Gbta, and at the foot of 
the Stockholm railway, and trades directly with 
the capital. It has factories of tobacco, inlaid wood 
or marquetrie, cotton, and the only linen factory in 
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Sweden ; also the best botanical garden, and the most 
daring sailors in Europe. 

The only foreign possession of Sweden is the little 
island of 8t, Barthoiamew, in the West Indies. 

CHAPTER m. 
BENMAR/C. 

Although Denmark is separated from Norway and 
Sweden by the sea, it is joined to them in so many 
other ways that we must consider its geography now 
before passing on to Eussia 

Denmark is bounded on the norfch by the Skager 
Rack, on the west by the North Sea» on the south by 
Germany^ and the Duchies of Sleswig and Holstein, 
and on the east by Sweden and the Baltia The 
present kingdom of Denmark is a very small country, 
consisting only of the peninsula of Jutland, and a 
group of islands that lie to the east We do not 
know anything certain about its history till a thousand 
years ago, in the ninth century, when certain events 
happened ; but previous to that time a branch of the 
great Teutonic race crossed over from Sweden and 
Norway, and settled in Denmark. Some of this race 
became rovers under the name of Northmen, and con- 
quered kingdoms for themselves in various parts of 
Europe, while others, the Jutes from the peninsula of 
Jutland, sailed over to Britain with the English, about 
the middle of the fifth century. Besides these Scan- 
dinavians, an eastern race called Slavs established 
themselves in the islands of Laaland, Falster, and 
Langeland. 

The DaneSy as one branch of the Scandinavians 
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were called, lapidly increased in power, and possessed, 
besides Sleswig and Holstein, much of the coast along 
the Baltic. By the Union of Calmar, which, as we 
have said, was a treaty that was made in 1397 
under Queen Margaret, Denmark took its place at the 
head of the Scandinavian world, and the country of 
Norway, which then came into its possession, remained 
Danish till the re-arrangement of Europe by the allied 
powers in 1S14, when it was given to Sweden. Nothing 
seemed wanting to erect Denmark into a vast empire 
such as Knut (or Canute) the Dane wished to establish; 
but the nature of the country rendered it impossible. 
Denmark was too much broken into islands without a 
special centre, and the people inhabiting them were 
too unsettled to enable the dream*of an empire to be- 
come a fact Besides this Denmark was lacking in 
mineral wealth, in laige rivers, in ports, and in all 
those advantages necessary to a country that wishes to 
rule others. Early in the sixteenth century Sweden, 
tired of the yoke which it had borne for more than one 
hundred years, rebelled, under the leadership of Gus- 
tavus Yasa, a descendant of its former kings. After 
more than half a century of wars and intrigues, the 
Swedes succeeded in freeing themselves, and elected 
the duke of Sleswig-Holstein as their king. For the 
next century and a half these wars with Sweden are 
the chief facts in the history of Denmark ; but in the 
eighteenth century the country made rapid strides in 
wealth and commerce, and sent out a Greenland Com- 
psmy to make discoveries in the north-west, and an 
Asiatic Company to penetrate into Asia. In the year 
1863 the duchies of Sleswig and Holstein refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the new king, Christian 
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DL (father of the Princess of Wales), and appealed for 
support to the German Diet This gave the king of 
Prussia and the emperor of Austria a pretext for 
interfering in the matter, and the following year a war 
broke out, which ended by stripping the king of Den- 
mark of all his territories, except the peninsula of 
Jutland and the islands. 

Iceland, originally a dependency of Norway, still 
belongs to Denmark. 

I. Languag^e. 

The Danish language is, of course, a Scandinavian 
dialect, but differs somewhat from the others. Words 
from foreign languages, and particularly from the Ger- 
man, are frequent 

a. Prodttcttons. 

The chief articles of export are vegetables, fruits, 
butter, and cattle. Wheat, oats, and barley are grown, 
but not enough of them for home consumption. The 
only metallic mineral is oxide of iron, which is found, 
mixed with the vegetable soil, in some parts of Jutland. 

3. Climate. 

The climate of Jutland is colder than that of the 
islands in winter, and generally hotter in the summer. 
The west winds blow from the Atlantic with such 
violence that the trees all stretch out their branches 
towards the east, and the more important towns are 
bmlt on the comparatively sheltered east coast 

4. Religion. 

Denmark belongs to the Lutheran Church, and has 
seven bishoprics. 
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5> GoYcrntncnt* 

The Govemineiit of Denmark is constitutionaL It 
has two Houaes of Parliament, who make the laws, 
and a King and Ministiy, who cany them oat. 

The population is nearly 2,000,000. 

JUTLAND. 

Since the war of 1864 the peninsula of Jutland 
constitutes the entire mainland of Denmark. It is 
very flat, the centre, which is the highest part, only 
averaging an elevation of ahout 350 feet, though 
occasionally hills reach up 200 feet higher. Of 
course, as a consequence of this shape of the country, 
the few riyers that there are flow east and west In the 
days of Danish piracy towns were huilt along the North 
Sea, whence it was easy to ravage Britain and France ; 
but now that the world has grown more commercial, 
the people have gone to settle on the comparatively 
sheltered east coast. The west coast bordering the 
North Sea is low and sandy, with a line of sand-banks 
or dunes sheltering the flords. The middle or high 
ground of Jutland is composed of sand and day, 
interspersed with scattered fragments of granite and 
crystalline rocks. The soil is fertile, and beeches grow 
luxuriantly. Here and on the chalk to the east com 
is cultivated, while horses, sheep, and cattle are bred 
over the whole of Jutland. The northernmost county 
(as we should call it) of Hjorring contains a group of 
hills almost 400 feet in height ; but from this point 
the group slopes down to the sea, and ends in the 
Cape of the Skaw that juts out between the Skager 
Back and the Cattegat, and is famous for the shoals of 
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flounders caught in its seas. A little south of it is 
Skagen^ the largest fishing town in Denmark, with a 
flourishing trade in turhot and soles. The limfioid, 
which winds from the Cattegat to the I^orth Sea, 
divides Hjorring from the county of Aalhorg. The 
town of Adthorg (12,000) has done its best to take an 
important position, but has been prevented by the 
narrowness and shallowness of the Limfiord, which 
rendered it useless as a port. West of Aalborg is Thiated, 
celebrated for its homed cattle, and in this county 
the great geographer, Malte Brun, was bom. The 
Limfiord almost cuts it off from the mainland, and the 
whole of the gulf, especially round Moss Island, is 
teeming with fish. All down the west coast, where 
the North Sea washes the shores of Eingkjobing and 
Kibe, are wide extents of sandy heaths and peat- 
covered marshes, where oxide of iron is sometimes 
found. Among these heaths are beds of a kind of 
soil made of clay and limestone, valuable for manure. 
Along the streams the land has been cultivated as £ax 
as possible with wheat, barley, oats, and rye. To 
prevent as far as may be the encroachments of the 
North Sea, the dunes, which are here 100 feet high, 
are planted with pines to form a rampart ; and as the 
sandy soil contains some lime, they do very well. In 
the central county of Viborg is to be found some of 
the highest ground in Denmark. At the foot of the 
Himmelberg, or " Mountain near Heaven " (550 feet), 
rises the Gudenaa, the longest river in Denmark, which 
flows through the Eandersfiord into the Cattegat. 
Viborg (7,000), 'femous in Danish history for its 
sioges and its cathedral, is seated on a lake north of 
the Himmelbei^. A branch of the Gudenaa runs out 
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of the lake to join the main stream at the town of 
Raiiders (12,000) at the head of the fiord. This is a 
prosperous town, and is second only to Grenoble, in 
France, for the manufacture of Swedish gloves. 

6. Islands. 

FYBN. 

The island of Fyen, or Funen (divided into Odense 
and Svendborg), is only separated from Jutland and 
Sleswig by the Little Belt, and from Sjsoland by the 
Great Belt. Its soil is similar to that of Jutland, to 
which it was once joined. Funen is highly cultivated 
and rich, and has large beech forests. Herrings, seals, 
and sometimes porpoises, are taken in the Belts. 
Odense (20,000)— the " City of Odin," chief of the 
ancient Danish gods — is on a small river at the head 
of a fiord on the north-east side. It contains a fine 
cathedral, and the tombs of some of the early kings. 
Odense is the country of Hans Andersen, the great 
teller of fairy tales. Svendborg (7,000), on the south, 
is the market for the produce of the adjoining islands. 

SJiELAND. 

The outermost group of islands lie east of the Great 
Belt and Langeland Belt, and are only divided from 
Sweden by a narrow strait called " the Sound" The 
south of Sjaeland, the largest of these, and the 
neighbouring island of Moen, is composed chiefly of 
chalk rocks. Like Jutland, Sjseland is full of lakes, 
and the great Isefiord cuts deeply into the north coast. 
In the narrowest part of the Sound, opposite to the 
Swedish town of Helsingborg, is EUinore (10,000), 
with a good harbour, and fortified by the Danish 
kings. Close by is Krouhorgy the castle of Hamlet, 
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the citadel of Elsinore. To the south is Frederikshorg, 
with one of the royal palaces, and surrounded by 
lovely trees. Still travelling south we reach Gopen- 
hagen (180,000), the capital of the country, which has 
many commercial advantages. It has a good harbour, 
sheltered fix)m the storms of the north ; it is on the 
highway between the Baltic countries and Great 
Britain, and it is the most populous of all the 
Scandinavian cities. A battle was fought outside it 
in 1801, when the Danish fleet was captured by 
Nelson. Foundries, woollen £Gu;tories, porcelain, and 
terra cotta works all flourish in Copenhagen, which 
has five museums and libraries. The neighbouring 
small island of Amager is well cultivated, and Salt- 
holm, to the east, possesses large limestone quarries. 
West of Copenhagen is RoeakUdo (6,000), the old 
capital, with a fine cathedral, built by Harald Bhie- 
Tooth, containing many of the tombs of the kings. 
Soroy in the centre, is noted for its school 

Moeriy which lies to the south-east of Sjaeland, is 
a high chalk island, with hills nearly five hundred feet 
high, surrounded by lakes and valleys filled with beech 
trees, which run down to the sea. 

The Danish island of Bornholm lies in the Baltic, 
between the coast of Pomerania and that of Sweden. 
It is made of granite and sandstone rocks, and has a 
very poor soil Bonne, on the south, makes clocks 
and a peculiar kind of pottery, and has herring and 
salmon fisheries. 

FAROE ISLES. 

Midway between Norway and Iceland, in latitude 
62'', longitude V west^ are the basaltic groups of the 
Faroe Isles. They originally belonged to Norway, 
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but came into the posseseion of Denmark in 1397. 
The climate is very changeable, and frequent storms 
prevent the growth of any trees, so that the naturally 
fertile volcanic soil is rendered useless. Sheep, ponies, 
and sea-birds are the chief articles of produce^ and 
sometimes whales are caught. The 10,000 people, who 
are scattered over the twenty-five islands, have a 
governor to themselves. 

lOBLAND. 

The large island of Iceland, which is cut through by 
the 20th meridian of longitude, lies immediately south 
of the Arctic Circle. Its coasts are deeply indented, 
and the cliffs, made of trap rocks, are high and bare. 
The land is lowest on the north side, and here a few 
little streams flow into the Arctic Ocean; but with the 
exception of these Iceland has hardly any rivers, though 
many lakes. The island is highest in the centre and 
south, where the soil is volcanic, and on the south-west 
of this mountain mass is the volcano of Hecla (5,000 
feet), with its geysers, or hot springs, where jets of 
water spout high and Ml into the sea. Snow lies per- 
petually at the height of 3,000 feet, so that little 
agriculture can be carried on. The climate on the 
south is much warmer than that on the north, because 
this part is washed by the hot Atlantic current, which 
brings rain and fog in its train. A cold current from 
Greenland, on the contrary, washes the north, where 
the shores are often blockaded with ice. The summer 
is cool and pleasant. Iceland was colonized in the 
middle of the ninth century by Norwegians, or Norse- 
men, as they were called then, and it is their descendants 
who still inhabit it, and speak the old Norse language. 
The people, who number about 71,000, devote them- 
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selves to catching eider ducks, seals, cod, and some 
whales, which are exported, together with spar and 
sulphur. They are Lutherans (or Protestants) by 
religion, and are goyerned by a special minister, who 
lives in Denmark, and a local governor living at 
EeyTgaviky the only town on the south-west coast 
Iceland measures about 210 miles in breadth, and is 
larger than Ireland. 

GREENLAND. 

The country of Greenland, which was colonized by 
the Norwegians in the early middle ages, is separated 
from America by Baffin's Bay and Davis' Strait, and 
from Iceland by the Arctic Ocean. It is now a Danish 
possession. To Denmark also belong three of the 
Lesser Antilles (West Indies) — St. Croix, St. Thomas, 
and St. Johns. 

CHAPTER IV. 
RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 

The great country of Russia occupies the whole of 
the east side of Europe from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea, and though, of course, a large part of it 
lies within the same latitudes as the lands of central 
Europe, its climate (from reasons that wiU afberwards 
be given) is so much colder that we shall include it 
among the countries of the north. 

Russia in Europe is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Oural Mountains and 
river Oural (which divide it from Asia), on the south 
by the Caspian and Euxine Seas, and by Armenia, on the 
west by Roumania, Austria, Germany, and the Baltic. 
It is about 2700 miles from north to south, and about 
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1500 from east to west; within these limits aie in- 
cluded many countries that have been conquered at 
various times; but the inhabitants may be roughly 
said to have sprung from three great races — ^the Finns 
on the north and east, the Slavonians in the centre 
and west, and a large admixture of Tatars on the 

south-east. 

z. Physical Features. 

A glance at the map will show us that within its 
territory Russia has no high mountains. The granite 
and crystalline range of the Ourals (''Oural" means 
'< girdle") which yields many minerals, the Caucasus 
Mountains between the Black Sea (or Euzine,) and the 
Caspian, and the Carpathians on the south-west, are 
all really outside Russia. Only one small group rises 
from the surrounding plain, and this is the Yaldai 
range, nearly in the centre, only 1100 feet above the 
level of the Baltic. These hills form the watershed for 
most of the Russian rivers. As the soil is unbroken by 
volcanic or other forces, there is no opportunity for the 
rocks to force their way through the surface. Therefore 
the people were obliged to build their cities not of stone, 
but of the wood which grew in the centre and north, 
and these cities were constantly catching fire. It was 
not until quite modem times, when the high granite 
country of Finland was conquered, and the coast of the 
Black Sea became Russian ground, that stone houses 
became possible. 

The north-west of Russia contains an immense 
number of lakes. A belt of lakes stretches through the 
western province of Finland to the low shores of the 
White Sea on the north, and into the country of the 
Lapps or Lapland. East of the White Sea the ground 
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is a frozen maish, coveied with mosses or lichens, which 
give place farther south to forests of krch, birch, or 
pine, and more in the centre still to oaks, limes, and 
elms. This forest region extends partly over the wide 
plain which occupies all the centre of Russia, and is 
made of sandstones, slates, and carboniferous rocks. 
The soil is very fertile, and the trees growing oyer it 
mostly shed their leaves. Hemp, flax, barley, and a 
very useful plant called stvpa qrass flourish here, and 
this region contains some of the principal manu- 
facturing towns of Bussia. 

The forest lands are succeeded to the south by a 
wonderfully rich vegetable soil, known as the ''Black 
Land," which stretches irom the west through the 
centre, and produces enormous crops of wheat, oats, 
barley, and other grains. Further south still, on the 
highest part of the plateau, are bare treeless plains, or 
steppes, as they are called, where a chalk soil lies on a 
granite foundation. The north part of these steppes is 
cultivated, but the south is barren. On these vast tracts 
multitudes of cattle are fed, and here wandering races 
formerly pitched their tents. 

On the east, immediately under the Oural Mountains, 
which rise over 5000 feet high, are gentle slopes made 
of new red sandstone and magnesian limestone rocks. 
West of the Ourals, towards the Black Sea, are great 
salt lakes, and plains which are mostly uninhabited. 

2. Rivers. 

Eussia is as rich in rivers as it is bare of hills, and 
therefore as we have only one watershed to consider we 
had better just mention the rivers which fall into the 
different seas. 
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Into the Arctic Ocean flow the Fetchoia, rising in 
the Ouials ; the Mezen ; and the Dwina, which drains 
a large extent of country to the east. 

The Baltic receives the Neva (flowing into the GuK 
of Finland), the Diina (flowing into the Gulf of Eiga), 
the Niemen, and the Vistula. Into the Black Sea 
flow the Pruth, the Dniester, the Bug (pronounced 
" Boh," from a Slavonic word, meaning " Grod "), the 
Dnieper, with its many tributaries, and the Kuban, 
rising in the Caucasus. 

The Don empties itself into the Sea of Azof, while 
into the Caspian, which lies 83 feet below the level of 
the Black Sea, run the Volga, the Oural, the Terek, 

and the Kur. 

3. Climate. 

Of course, in a country which extends over 36° of 
latitude (39° to 75°), the variations in climate are im- 
mense. From its flatness icy winds sweep over Eussia 
unchecked, and owing to its distance from the great 
oceans, no damp, mild breezes temper the winter's 
cold or the summer's heat. For these reasons the 
climate is on the whole more severe than in other lands 
in the same latitude. In the extreme north the sun 
has only power for a few days in the year ; but in the 
extreme south the temperature sometimes varies 70° 
between winter and summer. The quicksilver in the 
barometer often freezes in the winter. The rainfall is 
very slight, only ranging from about ten to nineteen 

inches. 

4. Minerals. 

The granite and crystalline rocks of Finland contain 
silver, lead, copper, tin, zinc, iron, porphyry, and marble; 
but these have hitherto only been worked where they 
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exist near the sea, and transportation is easy. Finland 
has few roads, and the climate is too severe for much 
mining. The granite is quarried for building, and iron 
is sometimes found in the marshes on the coast. The 
central part of the Oural mountains abounds in minerals. 
Gold is found in the crystalline and quartz rocks, 
platinum, iron, and other metals in the hard shales 
and limestones (known as ''Silurian"). Granite is 
scattered all up and down the range. The coal-beds 
are chiefly beyond the Ourals in Central Asia; but 
coal is also obtained from the basin of the Donetz 
(a tributary of the Don), and in a less degree from 
Poland and the centre of Russia. There is not, how- 
ever, nearly enough to supply the country, so it is 
imported &om England. Salt lies everywhere, especially 
in the salt lakes of Astrakhan, in the mines of Perm, 
in the Crimea, in Bessarabia, and in the marshes of the 
Pripet, in Yolhynia. Iron is scattered over the whole 

country. 

5. Productions. 

Forests still cover a great part of Russia ; and though 
in many places they have disappeared, enough remain 
to make timber one of the chief articles of export. 
Many of the trees are oaks and beeches, and among 
them roam swarms of pigs, whose skin is made into 
Russia leather. The grain crops raised on the Black 
Land, and in the cultivated part of the steppes, are the 
largest in the world. A quantity of grain is exported. 
In the governments of Pskof, Smolensk, and Yiatka, and 
also in the south, flax and hemp are cultivated. Beet 
root grows in Kief, and the potato (from which a poor 
kind of brandy is made) in some parts of Little Russia; 
while tobacco plantations are scattered all over the 

T 
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centre and south. The vine grows in Bessarabia, and 
in the Caucasus. Along the steppes of the south and 
east troops of sheep and cattle are fed, and the breed- 
ing of horses is one of the principal occupations of 
Russian farmers, as, owing to the scarcity of railways 
in the country, they are absolutely necessary as a means 
of transport. 

Fish abound in the Caspian, in the Sea of Azof, and 
in most of the rivera The tunny, sturgeon, sahnon, 
and anchovy, are the most common. The White Sea 
also contains many fish. 

6. Manufactures. 

The chief manufacturing district of Eussia \b in the 
governments of Moscow, Vladimir, Kostroma, and, of 
course, St. Petersburg. These are the centres of the 
cotton industry, and the manufactured goods are trans- 
ported by means of the numerous rivers, either south 
into the Black Sea, or west into the Gulf of Finland. 
In Poland, and in Tchernigof (Little Russia), are large 
wool factories. Linen and hemp are made in the basin 
of the Upper Volga. Caviare is manufactured (from 
the sturgeon's roe) at Astrakhan. 

Russia exports grain, wood, hides, tallow, hemp, flax, 
horses, Russia leather, isinglass, and shagreen. 

The chief imports are tea, cotton, utensils, earthen- 
ware, and other manufactured objects, and coaL 

7. People and Histoiy. 

Li very early times the Greeks planted colonies on 
the sides of the Black Sea, and in the Chersonese, as 
the Crimea was then called ; the rest of the country at 
that period being occupied by various tribes of one 
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race, known to the Greeks under the name of Scythians, 
and it is £rom these Scythians that the Slavonians of 
to-day have probably sprang. The steppes in the south 
formed the highway of Avars, Alans, and other peoples, 
who came from beyond the Caspian, about the sixth 
century a.d., in order to besiege Constantinople. For 
three hundred years more we know nothing of Russian 
history; but when, in the ninth century, the mists 
begin to clear away, we find the Slavonians, or Slavs, 
south-east of the Gulf of Finland, between latitude 
55° and 60^ ; while to the north and east lay various 
divisions of the non-Aryan race of Finns. In the 
south were some Turkish tribes; to the east, be- 
tween the Sea of Azof and the Caspian, was a race 
of mixed Turks and Finns, called CJhazars; and the 
west was occupied by the Aryan Letts, or Lithuanians, 
It is difficult to discover much about the manners 
and customs of the early Slavs ; but they appear to 
have had chiefs elected by themselves who governed the 
various communities. It was probably on the death of 
one of these chiefs that the Slavs south-east of Lake 
Ladoga, finding that they needed a stronger ruler, sent 
to the Northmen, in Scandinavia, whom they had 
previously expelled from the country, and said, " Send 
us a man, that he may come and reign over us.*' So 
Ruiik and his two brothers came to play in Russia the 
part that their brothers, the Northmen, played all over 
the south and west of Europe. The date of this 
event is always fixed at 862 A.D., and it is the first 
date in Russian history. Runk established himself 
fibrst at Ladoga, and then at [Novgorod, already a 
flourishing city, while one of his brothers called Olegy 
seized Kief, on the Dnieper, which henceforth became 
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the capital, and the centre from which Eoasia grew. 
It was called '' the mother of Russian cities," and sent 
forth numerous expeditions against Constantinople. 
In spite of their hostility, however, the people of 
Kief were not proof against the influence of Greek 
civilization, and early in the eleventh century the 
Grand Prince Vladimir had his suhjects baptized into 
the Greek form of Christianity. An end was put to 
the prosperity of Kief when the reigning grand 
prince began to divide his territories among his 
descendants, and this led to constant civil wars, and 
ended in the fall of Kief itself. From this time to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the life of 
Russia was concentrated in the new capital, Morcow, 
on a tributary of the Oka, and in the old republics, 
Novgorod and Pskof. The south was for two himdred 
years a prey to the Tatars, and thus the centre 
became the rallying-point for the union of Russia. 
During the fourteenth and fifbeenth centuries the 
grand princes were engaged in a fierce struggle with 
the dukes of Lithuania, who encroached rapidly 
on the Russian territories, till at last between them 
on the west, and the Tatar kingdoms on the south 
and east, there was very little left to the grand 
princes of Moscow. At the end of the fourteenth 
century, however, the people had begun to recover 
from the Tatar invasion, and made fresh efforts to 
throw off their yoke, and one by one the Tatar 
kingdoms feE An immense track of country north 
and east was conquered by Ivan III. (1462-1505), 
while his grandson, Ivan the Terrible, extended his 
dominions to the Don and the Volga. In his reign 
Siberia was discovered. The murder of the last 
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descendant of Bank, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, threw everything into confusion. Tean of 
anarchy followed, pretender after pretender arose. 
Poles were seen at the gates of Moscow, till at last the 
nohles elected as Tsar (as the grand prince was now 
called) a youth of the house of Eomanof, whose 
descendants still sit on the throne of Russia (1613). 
The grandson of this prince was Peter the Great, who 
built the new capital, Petersburg, at the mouth of the 
river JS'eva, because he saw that Russia would never 
flourish until, as he said, he ''cut a window looking 
towards Europe;'' and to this end he made war with 
Sweden, and took from her part of the Baltic 
provinces, and the south-east comer of Finland. 
More than fifty years later the Empress Catherine XL 
followed in the same path of conquest. She seized 
on part of Poland, and annexed the duchy of Cour- 
land on the Baltic. The rest of Finland east of the 
river Tornea was ceded in 1809. The country of the 
Caucasus was partly ceded by the peace of Adrianople 
in 1829, and partly subdued in 1859. Bessarabia, the 
province east of the Pruth, became once more Russian 
territory in 1879. 

8. Education and Religion. 

Russia possesses nine Universities. The established 
religion is that of the Greek Catholic Church, which 
was borrowed from Constantinople, with the Patriarch 
of Moscow at the head. On the west the Poles are 
Roman Catholics, and the German inhabitants of the 
Baltic Provinces are Lutherans. South of the Caucasus 
flourishes the Armenian Church, while Mahometans 
and Buddhists are found in considerable numbers on 
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the east^ and there are nameroas Jews in Poland, and 
on the soath-west 

• 9- Goveniineiit. 

The Emperor is absolute ruler, but under him are 
four councils, each of which has the care of a separate 
department Finland alone has a senate of its own, 
half of which is chosen from the peasants, and half 
from the nobles. 

xo. Dmstoiis. 

Russia has ten great territorial divisions, which are 
subdivided into sixty governments. The names are as 
follows :* 

Finland. 

Baltic Provinces. Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, St. 
Petersburg. 

West Russia. Vitebsk, Kovno, Wilna, Mohilef, 
Minsk, Grodno, Volhynia, Podolia. 

Poland. 

Little Russia. Tchemigof, Kief, Kharkof, Poltava. 

Soidh Russia. Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekate- 
rinoslaf, Country of the Don Cossacks. 

Caucasia. Kuban, Circassia, Stavropol, Daghestan, 
Kutais, Georgia, Erivan, or Russian Armenia, Baku, 
Tiflis. 

Astrakhan. Astrakhan, Orenburg, Samara, Sarato£ 

Kazan. Simbirsk, Nijni Novgorod, Kazan, Viatka, 
Perm. 

Great Russia. Kursk, Voronetz, Orel (pronounced 
Ariol), Tambof, Penza, Riazan, Tula, Kaluga, Smolensk, 
Moscow, Vladimir, Kostroma, laroslaf, Tver, Pskof, 
Novgorod, Olonetz, Vologda, Archangel 

 These are not intended to be learned by heart, but are only 
for reference. 
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The west part of West Kuasia is alao called Lithuania. 
The Ukiaine is the south of Little Russia. 

The population of European Russia is ahout 
73,000y000. We shall now proceed to consider the 
river basins in detail, and first those draining into 
the Arctic Ocean, which comprehend all the north part 
of Great Russia. 



RIVERS OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 

PART OF GREAT RUSSIA. 

Basin of the Petchora. 

The Petchora, like most of the Russian rivers, is a 
winding stream with many branches. These bends 
arise from the flatness of the Russian soil, which 
allows the rivers to flow as they will without meeting 
with any obstacle. The source of the Petchora is just 
under one of the Oural passes, where the granite 
peaks are bare even of birches and pines, which only 
grow at their base. The cUmate here is bitterly cold, 
and the only animals to be foimd are those clothed 
with fur and thick skins, among which are hordes of 
Norwegian rabbits called lemmiugs. By means' of the 
pass into Siberia, and of a great tributary of the Volga, 
named the Kama, which rises near the Petchora, the 
latter river has some trade in timber and grains. The 
lower portion of the basin is covered by frozen marshes, 
and this is the dwelling-place of the Samoyedes, a race 
which once spread over much of North Russia, and 
&r into Asia. These people trade in furs and fish 
from the Arctic Ocean. Travelling west from the 
Petchora we cross some large rivers, and then reach 
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The Basin of the Dwiiuu 

The most westerly tributary of the Dwina^ the 
Sttchona, riaes near the town of Vologda (17,000), which 
is the terminus of the central Russian railway, and the 
market of exchange for the flax and oats destined for 
the Lower Dwina, and the butter and eggs sent to St 
Petersburg. This exchange is comparatively easy, for 
the short distance that lies between the rivers Volga 
and Neva is bridged by canals and lakes. Sailing down 
the Suchona we come to Oudioug Vdihi, or Great 
Oustioug, near the junction of three rivers. This 
town receives ivory and furs, brought from Siberia 
down the Vitchegda by traders, who take back the 
manufactured goods of the west. The people of 
Oustioug have a curious industry of making ornaments, 
vases, and such things, of a black substance, chased 
with gold. At the head of Archangel Bay, a branch 
of the deeply-indented White Sea, is Kholmogory, 
famous as the '^ Holmgard '' of the Scandinavian Sagas. 
The town is well situated on a strip of alluvial land at 
the junction of the Pinega and Dwina, and once had a 
monopoly of salt. It fell into decay with the rise of 
Archangel (24,000) at the mouth of the estuary. 
Archangel exports the White Sea fish, especially cod 
and sterlet (which have come down the canal cut to 
the Volga), and the flax, hemp, tallow, and timber of 
central Eussia to Norway, England, and Holland. In 
spite of their isolation the people of Archangel are noted 
for the cultivation of their minds, and their gaiety. 

Crossing the river Onega, and leaving the lake of 
the same name to the south, we find that we are 
already on the outskirts of the granite lake district of 
Finland, though instead of being high, the soil here is 
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very low. A chain of lakes stretches straight to the 
Yarangeir Fiord, and from this bay to the White Sea 
is Lapland^ the country of the Lapps, a peacefol and 
industrious people, who keep large flocks of reindeer. 

Before leaving the north of Russia we must glance 
at a few of the islands that lie off the coast In the 
White Sea is Solovetzkoi, celebrated in Russian history 
for its monastery, which was used as a state prison. 
Further east is Kdguef Mandy visited for the whales and 
seals which swarm round it, and for its blue foxes, white 
bears, geese, and swans. North-east of Kolguef is 
Novaya Zemlya (the New Land), a chain of islands 
which became known to Europe about the middle of 
the sixteenth century by the voyage of WiUoughby. 
The few people who then inhabited them have long since 
gone over to the mainland, and Novaya Zemlya is now 
only a hunting-ground for bears, wolves, foxes, and 
reindeer, which travel over the ice. The islands are 
really a continuation of the chain of the Ourals, and 
are made of much the same rocks — slates, limestones, 
and old red sandstones, supporting dwarf pines, birches, 
and wiUows. The climate is very foggy. 

Spitzbergen, another group of islands, lies exactly 
north of Scandinavia, more than 10° within the 
Arctic circle. They were discovered by the Dutch- 
man Barentz in 1596. Though so far north, Spitz- 
bergen, which is the collective name of aU the islands, 
is not out of reach of the warm Norwegian current, 
and south-west winds blow the greater part of the 
year. The cold is, however, too severe to be moderated 
much by these circumstances. The great cold also 
prevents the working of the coal and other metals 
contained in the carboniferous limestone rocks. 
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FINLAND. 

The depression and chain of lakes which run fix)m 
the Gulf of Finland to the White Sea cut off Finland 
and Lapland from the rest of Russia. The north, or 
Finnish Lapland, is low, and covered with frozen 
marshes and lichen vegetation ; hut Finland proper is 
high, and made of granite. To the south-east are 
numerous lakes, and in the south-west the Aland Idea 
continue the hilly country into the Baltic. All over 
Finland stray blocks of stone are found, not belonging 
to the country, which are supposed to have been 
brought there by the glaciers when the north of 
Europe was completely covered with ice. The climate 
of Finland is colder than that of Norway and Sweden; 
for it has no warm currents or soft, moist breezes, but 
bitter east winds blowing across the frozen ground 
from Asia, The summers are very hot and dry ; but in 
the north, within reach of the three seas, the air is 
damp and foggy. The Finns, who inhabit the 
country, and are the remains of the nation who once 
spread over so large a part of Russia, do not belong to 
the same (Aryan) race as other Europeans. In the 
west they are large-headed and ugly ; but the Karelian 
tribes dwelling in the east are lively and handsome. 
The Finns are cultivated, and have a literature and 
great epic poem of their own. 

The river Tomea is the boundary between Sweden 
and Finland, and, like all other Finnish streams, it 
drains straight into the Gulf of Bothnia. In the 
north there are no towns inland; but the few in- 
habitants are gathered at the mouths of the rivers 
along the coast, and trade in fish, timber, and dried 
reindeer tongues. The towns in the south are larger 
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and moie pioflperous. Aho (21|000) opposite the 
Aland Isles, is at the end of the> St Peteisbing ndl- 
way, and at the angle hetween the Gulf of Finland 
and the Golf of Bothnia. This position enables it to 
export the grain and manofactuies of the centre of 
Russia, in addition to the granite and timber of 
Finland, and to receive in return the produce of the 
west Its XJniverBity has lately been transferred to 
Hdsingfws (33,000), on the Gulf of Finland, where 
Noidenskiold, the great navigator of the present 
century, was bom. Helsingfors is strongly fortified, 
and has some fine public buildings, a botanical garden, 
and is a market for the district A little to the east are 
some granite quarries. The seat of government is at 
Tavagthtta^ north of Helsingfors. 

PART OF GREAT RUSSIA AND BALTIC PROVINGIiS. 

Basin of the Volkhof. 

The river Ldvat, which after quitting Lake Ilmen 
becomes more famous as the Yolkho^ rises in the 
government of Vitebsk, in the province of West 
Russia. It flows through Pskof, leaves the Valdai 
hills on the right, and passing Staraya (old) Roussa, 
with its salt springs, enters Lake Ilmen. This region 
is the cradle of Russia. It was here that Rurik and 
his Varangians (Northmen) established themselves^ and 
from this spot they set out to conquer. Lake Ilmen is 
very shallow, hardly thirty feet in its deepest part ; it 
receives some small streams, which rise in the Valdai 
hills. These hills, though only standing 300 feet above 
the plain, and 1,100 above the sea level, are the water- 
shed for almost all the chief Russian rivers. On the 
north side, just where the Volkhof emerges from the 
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lake, \B Novgorod (17,000), the "new city," perhaps 
the most historically inteiesting place ia Bnssia. Eiom 
the dawn of Enssian history it has been famous for its 
commerce. Merchants from the East brought their 
goods to Novgorod by way of the Caspian Sea and the 
Volga, and merchants from Constantinople arrived 
there by the Dnieper and the L6vat. At Novgorod 
their produce was exchanged for the merchandise of 
the West Even when the Tatars invaded Russia, 
Novgorod, sunounded by forests and marshes, was too 
&r out of the way to share in the imiversal ruin. 
Colonies were planted towards the White Sea and the 
Ourals, and the "new city" grew richer and richer. 
" Who can fight against God and the great Novgorod ?" 
said she. But at last a conqueror was found — ^the 
Tsar Ivan IIL, who thought that the unity of the 
nation was impossible while a powerful repubKc like 
Novgorod was allowed to exist. So about the end of the 
fifteenth century the power of Novgorod was broken 
for ever. The Volkhof pursues a northerly course, 
and empties itself into Ladoga, the largest of the 
Eussian lakes. The low southern shores of Lake 
Ladoga are made of clays and sands ; but the rocks on 
the north side are granite, like the Finland plateau. 
The lake, which contains many seals, is frozen for 
several months in the year. The Finnish tribes of this 
district are famed for their songs ; but they are very 
backward in agriculture. From the south-west corner 
of the lake flows the Neva. 

RIVERS OF THE BALTIC. 

PART OP GREAT RUSSIA AND BALTIC PROVINCES. 

The Neva. 

The town of Schlimelberg (4,000), as it was called 
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by the Swedes, when they took it in 1702, is built both 
on the river and the lake. The young Tsar, Ivan YL, 
was confined in its strong fortress for many years in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At the other end 
of the Neva, Peter the Great founded the capital of the 
empire, St. Petersburg (668,000), on a site that was 
half the year frozen, and half the year a marsh. But 
unpromising as it seemed, the Tsar saw that no other 
situation would suit his purpose so welL The city 
would be protected by the Gulf of Finhmd from 
Swedish attacks ; while at the same time it could hold 
in check the power of Poland, and had the whole of 
Russia at its back. So piles of wood and stone were 
iriven into the marshes, granite was brought from 
Finland to make the quays, and the city was built. It 
has spread over many islands, and occupies a laige 
extent of ground. In 1862 a monument, consisting of 
a block of stone, was set up, to commemorate the 
thousandth year of the empire, and placed in one of 
the most splendid of the splendid streets. The Winter 
Palace, the Museum of the Hermitage, the Academy 
of Sciences, and the University, are all fine buildings ; 
and besides these, St. Petersburg boasts manufactures 
of wool and cotton, carpets, china, and other things. 
The town is, however, unhealthy, and the mortality very 
great Off the coast is the fortress of Kroiietadt 
(47,000), which protects the capital. 

Basin of Lake Peipus. 

South of the Baltic plain stretches Lake Piepus, and 
out of it flows the river Nardva, which divides Esthonia 
fi»m the government of St. Petersbui^, and flows into 
the Baltic. On Lake Peipus was fought the great 
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''battle of the ice," in 1242, where the Grand Prince 
Alexander Nevski (of the l^eva) defeated the livonian 
knighta Tlie south part of the lake takes the name of 
Psko^and near it the town of P^A^f (18,000) is situated. 
Pskof was for many centuries the rival of l^ovgorod, 
and one of the most independent republics in Eussia. 
As the Grand Princes became stronger, their jealousy of 
the thriving city increased, till Basil, son of Ivan III., 
broke its power, and carried the inhabitants off to Mos- 
cow. At the mouth of the Narova is Naroa^ where 
Charles XIL of Sweden gained a victory in 1702. 

3ALTIC PROVINCES AND PART OF WEST RUSSIA. 

Basin of the Diiiia. 

The Dlina, which is the largest river of the Baltic 
Provinces, rises south-west of the Valdai hills, and 
after flowing through part of West Eussia divides 
Courland from Livonia, and enters the Gulf of Riga. 
The West Russian government of Vitebsk, which 
forms the upper part of its basin, has a barren soil, 
and only a small amount of agricultural produce is 
obtained after careful cultivation round the town of 
Vitehsk (31,000) itself. The people dwelling in 
Livonia and Esth&nia (which lie to the north. of the 
river) are of a race akin to the Finns. The whole 
of the Baltic Provinces, except Esthonia, was subject 
from the beginning of the thirteenth to the end of the 
fifteenth century to some German colonists, who took 
the name of Livonian Knights, or Sword-bearers, and 
became a military order. They were conquered first 
by the Poles, and later by the Swedes, and adopted 
the Protestant religion, which they retained even after 
the Swedes were expelled by Peter the Great 
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EBthonia is low, and bears eyerywheie traces of ice 
action in the lakes and rounded hills. Re,vd (31|000), 
on the Gulf of Finland, was fortified both by the 
Danes and the Swedes, and belonged to the old trading 
corporation called the '' Hanseatic League." It has a 
good harbour, and can trade with the capital during 
the winter months by means of the railway. 

Liyonia to the south, consists of a high tableland, 
made of very hard limestones, clays, and slate (Silurian). 
It has few towns, but on the east we find the old 
University of Dorpat (20,000) on a river running 
from Lake Peipus to the Gulf of Riga. Riga (102,000), 
at the mouth of the Diina, exports the produce of 
West Russia, chiefly to England. This produce includes 
the grain raised in that part of the Black Land that 
lies to the south, hemp, flax, tallow, and timber. In 
return it is provided with coal, tobacco, and salt. The 
islands of Dago and CEsel lie off in the Gulf of Riga. 

The plateau of Livonia is continued westwards into 
Courland, once Polish territory, and a duchy, which 
became Russian after the final partition of Poland in 
1795. MiMau (23,000), on the Aa, is the chief town. 
Amber is found in large quantities off the coast. 

PART OF WEST RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

Basin of the Niemen. 

The Niemen, which waters the West Russian Govern- 
ments of Grodno, Wilna, and Kovno, rises near the centre 
of the province. North of its source is a great belt of 
forest land, which divides the Niemen and the Diina 
draining into the Baltic, from the Dnieper, draining 
into the Black Sea. Hordes of pigs and bisons 
roam freely through these dense woods of oak, birch. 
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elm, lime, and pine. The Niemen separates West 
Russia from Poland, and the three governments on 
the right bank still keep their old name of Lithuania. 
The grand duchy of Lithuania^ which proved such a 
troublesome neighbour to Russia in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and extended down to the mouth of 
the Dnieper, was inhabited by a race called Letts, 
akin to the other Aryan nations. These Letts were the 
ancestors of the people of the Niemen basin, of those in 
the government of Courland, and in that of Vitebsk. In 
1386 Lithuania was united to Poland by the marriage 
of Hedwiga of Poland with Jagellon, Grand Duke 
of Lithuania. Grodiio (31,000), the first important 
town on the Niemen, is a manufeuituring city on the 
Polish frontier. In the middle ages some of the 
Lithuanian Diets were held here. Further north, at 
the junction of four railways, is Wilna (64,000), once 
the capital of the duchy, a city sacred to the god 
Perun (Thunder), who was worshipped throughout 
Russia previous to the introduction of Christianity. 
Wilna contains many Jews, and possesses a University. 
Potatoes are largely grown in Lithuania, and brandy is 
distilled from them. 

POLAND. 

Basin of the Vistula. 
The Vistula, which rises on the Carpathian Moun- 
tains in Austria, is the chief river of Poland. It 
flows through wooded hilly ground till it reaches the 
centre of the country, when it enters the low plain 
that stretches along the south shore of the Baltic. It 
has many large tributaries, the principal being the San, 
in the south, and the Bug (Boh — God) that with the 
Niemen bounds Poland on the east. 
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I. History. 

Poland owes in a great measure its disturbed lustoiy 
to the fact that^ except in the south, towards the 
Carpathians, it has no natural frontier. When we 
first hear of the country, in the tenth century, we 
find it inhabited by tribes of Slavonic race, but 
distinct from the Russians. Gradually as the power 
of Poland grew, and that of the Tatar invaders 
decreased, German colonists crossed the frontier, and 
settled here. During the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the Poles were occupied in trying to extend 
their frontier on the west, or German side, and for a 
short time succeeded in getting possession of Moravia, 
and even Bohemia. They next turned their attention 
to Russia, and by the union with Lithuania, in 1386, 
became a formidable neighbour. For the foUowing 
two centuries we find them taking advantage in every 
way of Russian weakness ; and during the period of 
disaster, which ended in 1613, the Poles penetrated to 
Moscow, set fire to the city, and even had their prince 
Ladislas elected Tsar. From this foreign yoke the 
Russians were delivered by a rebellion, and the election 
of 3^oung Michael Romanof. In spite of this check 
Poland remained very powerful tiU the end of the 
seventeenth century, when, with the death of John 
Sobieski, it feU into decay. This was partly owing to 
the fact that the Poles had made themselves the 
champions of Latin Christendom against Greek 
Christendom and the Protestants, and were too much 
absorbed in this struggle to attend to the well-being 
of the country. Besides this, Poland has no natural 
centre or interests ; classes are hopelessly divided, and 
there is nothing to bind the people together except 

u 
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their common misfortimes and hatred of Russia. In 
1772 the first partition of Poland was organized by 
Prussia, Austria, and Eussia; but it was not until 
1795 that a final partition left the once-powerful 
kingdom the wreck it now standa Since that time it 
has been reduced to the condition of a Eossian 
province. 

The present boundaries of Poland are — on the east, 
West Eussia; on the south, Austrian Silesia and 
Gallicia ; on the west, Prussian Silesia and Posen ; on 
the north. East Prussia. 

The population is about four and a half miUiona 
As we have said, the ground gradually Mis from 
the hills in the upper courses of the Vistula and the 
San to the Baltic. The rocks composing these wooded 
hills yield various minerals. Sulphur is obtained &om 
some of the oolite and new red sandstone; copper, 
lead, zinc, iron, tin, and coal from the carboniferous 
limestones, sandstones, and clays; while the other 
rocks are quarried for building. North of these hills 
stretches a wide plain of soft clays, sands, and gravels. 
The extreme west of Poland is drained by the Warta, 
a branch of the Oder. 

2. Towns. 

Sandomir (4,000)^ on the south fix)ntier, where the 
San joins the Vistula, was the capital of Poland in 
the thirteenth century, -and was many times besieged. 
It now exports wood, grain, marble, ironstone, and 
copper. Radom (11,000), west of the Vistula, is 
celebrated in Polish history; and Lublin (22,000), 
about the same distance on the east of the Vistula, is 
famous for the Diet held here in 1669, when it wfis 
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decided that instead of Poland and Lithuania being 
goTemed separately they should henceforth have only 
one king. Warsaw (181,000), just above the junction 
of the Bug and the .Vistula, was made the capital after 
the union, because it was well for the two countries to 
have for chief town a city which had no associations 
with the past. It is built on a fertile plain, and close 
to a navigable river. Manufactured goods from the 
south-west, and agricultural produce of the Black Land 
on the east, are brought by the railway. The beet 
grain crops are obtained &om Warsaw, towards the 
east frontier. In spite of wars the city has prospered. 
Trade has flourished under the Jews, who form here, 
as elsewhere in Poland, a class apart Warsaw has a 
woollen fair, a University, and a museum, and manu- 
factures tobacco, soap^ and machines. Distilleries are 
also numerous. 

On the south-west, towards the Warta, are the 
industrial towns, which manufacture cotton, silk, and 
wooL Of these towns Lodz^ pronounced Loj (34,000), 
is the chief Kalisz (15,000), pronounced Kalitch, on 
the Warta, surrounded by fruit trees, is said to be the 
oldest town in Poland. In the north-east, towards the 
Niemen, are wide, marshy tracts. 

RIVERS OF THE BLACK SEA. 

PARTS OF WEST RUSSIA, LITTLE RUSSIA, SOUTH RUSSIA, 

AND GREAT RUSSIA. 

Basins of the Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, and Ptuth, 

The Dnieper rises among the forests of the great 

Eussian government of Smolensk, and after entering 

West Russia is joined by many tributaries. The 

Pripet on the west drains the marshy land of Minsk, 
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whence salt is extracted, and the granite soil of 
Yolhynia. The Berezina and the Soja flow through 
the rich prairies or steppes towards the east, where on 
the limestone and sandstone rocks grow com, hemp, 
and flax; while towards the south-west is the still 
richer Black Land. This is succeeded by the treeless 
and almost rainless plains, where the black vegetable 
soil becomes gradually thinner. The rocks force their 
way near the surface, and the bare, grassy, flower- 
covered steppes swarm with bees, sheep, and cattle. 

The Bug has its source in Podolia; the Dniester and 
the Pruth (the south-west boundary of Eussia) rise on 
the east slope of the Carpathians, or rather in some 
granite spurs of the range. A granite belt of rock 
extends from this part across the Dnieper, and almost 
to the Sea of Azof. Fish are plentiful in all these 
rivers, as well as in the marshes of Finsk, where herons 
and other Ashing birds are often seen. 

The people of the Upper Dnieper are called White 
Russians — " white " meaning, in Eussian, "free." Most 
of this country is celebrated in early Eussian history, 
before the arrival of the Tatars, who established 
tributary kingdoms (or khanates, as they were called) 
towards the south and east. 

The first town we come to on the Dnieper is Smolensk 
(22,000), an old city, with an admirable commercial 
situation, and a large trade in hemp. From its position 
on the borders of Lithuania it has stood many sieges, 
and was burned during the invasion of the French in 
1812, just before the terrible passage of the Berezina, 
when so many of the French soldiers were drowned 
and lost in the snow. South of Smolensk is MohUef 
(27,000), on the Soja, a branch of the Dnieper, with its 
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hundred tanneries, and some other small places, most 
of which grow hemp and grains, which they send down 
the Diina to Eiga. On another trihutary of the Dniei)er 
is Tchernigofj in the district of Little Eussia, in the 
midst of an agricultural and hemp-growing country. 
It was a flourishing town hefore the Tatar invasion. 
Just helow the junction of this trihutary with the 
Dnieper we reach Kiefy the Eussian capital for nearly 
four hundred years, and entirely forgotten for four 
hundred moro. It is huilt on a rock overlooking the 
river, in a spot where the helt of forests, the Black 
Land, and the steppes, all meet. The city is divided 
into quarters, and has a University. It is likewise the 
market for the timher, grains, and heet root grown in 
the neighhourhood. The population of Kief is un- 
certain, hut has been set down at 140,000. South of 
Kief we enter the Ukraine, celebrated as one of the 
chief haunts of the Cossacks. The Cossacks owe their 
warlike habits to the £BU2t that for centuries they were 
forced always to be ready to oppose the endless raids 
made by the Tatars ; for as the Cossacks dwelt on the 
borders of the thickly-populated south-west, they had 
to bear the brunt of the attack. Afterwards they 
became lawless and independent, and had to be reduced 
to order by Peter the Great, who took their leader, or 
hetman, prisoner. There are many differont tribes of 
Cossacks ; some live about the river Oural, and some 
about the Don. Those of the Dnieper were known 
as the Zaporogs, because they lived "beyond the porogs," 
or cataracts of the Dnieper. The soil of the Ukraine 
is fertile, and most of the towns in the government of 
Poltava are surrounded by fruit and tobacco plantations. 
On the open plains horses, sheep, and cattle are reared. 
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Pdiava, or Pultowa (33,000), on a small river flowing 
through the Ukraine, is memorable for the defeat of 
Charles XIL, king of Sweden, by Peter the Greats in 
1709. It has a wool and horse fair. Ekaterinodaf 
(24,000), or " the Glory of Catherine," on the Dnieper, 
was founded at the end of the eighteenth century, by 
the Empress Catherine IL South of it sandy plains 
stretch down to the mouth of the Dnieper. 

The Bug, which rises in Podolia, has some agri- 
cultural towns in its basin. The largest of these, 
Nikolaief (82,000), at the mouth of the river, and on 
the Gulf of Odessa, is a fortified city, with dockyards 
and arsenals. It exchanges grains of various kinds 
for foreign goods. Otchakof, westwards along the 
Gulf^ is a military place of some importance. The 
chief port of South Russia is, however, Odessa 
(184,000), at the end of a railway which puts it into 
communication with the interior of the country. It 
was formerly colonized by the Greeks, and since their 
time other nations have settled along the neighbouring 
coast. Odessa is built on a high sandstone rock, which 
sinks on each side into salt-yielding marshes. The 
town manufactures tobacco and soap, and exports 
grain, tallow, wool, and flax. Its imports are wines 
and manufactured goods. 

The Dniester rises among the granite rocks on the 
east of the Carpathians, and bounds Bessarabia on the 
east as the Pruth does on the west. This country, 
belonging mostly to the belt of Black Land, is rich 
in vineyards, maize-flelds, orchards, and tobacco plan- 
tations. Kamenetz (19,000), on the left bank of the 
Dniester, is the chief town. The Genoese planted 
colonies all along this coast. 
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CRIMEA. 

The Crimea, once colonized by Greeks, then by 
many Italian cities, and finally created a Tatar 
khanate, and a Turkish possession, was ceded to 
Kussia by the treaty of Jassy in 1792. It is joined 
to the mainland by the Isthmus of Ferekop, which 
prolongs the plains of South Russia into the northern 
part of the peninsula. The Crimea forms the west 
boundary of the Sea of Azof, and divides it from the 
Black Sea by a long tongue of land. The Straits of 
Yenikale lead from the Black Sea into the Sea of Azof, 
and separate the promontories of the Caucasus from 
those of the Crimea. West of the Straits a range of 
high limestone rocks extends to the south of the 
peninsula. These mountains, some of which are over 
5000 feet in height, have on their south slope a 
delicious climate, and luxuriant vegetation. Basalt 
and other volcanic rocks break out at each end, and 
about Kertch (23,000), on the Straits, are warm springs. 
Few wild beasts remain in the Crimea, but the com- 
mon domestic animals have been introduced, and the 
Tatars brought with them camels. The oysters are 
celebrated for their flavour, and iu Balaclava Bay, on 
the south-west, anchovies are caught, while the dolphins 
are so numerous that they are fired at with cannon. 
Poplars, oaks, beeches, elms, limes, and other trees 
grow on the mountain slopes, and on the side facing 
south, figs, olives, pomegranates, and arbutus are added 
to these. 

llie town of Perekop guards the Isthmus, and is 
placed amidst the uninhabited clayey plains of the north, 
where salt lakes are freely scattered. Simferopol {1 fi(^0)j 
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the capital, is in the centre, and south of it is Baktchi 
Serai, the ^' Palace of the Gardens/' the Tatar capital, 
where the people still work at the trades of the east. 
The bay of Sebagtqpol, on the south-west, is girdled by 
limestone clifiGs ; the town is on the site of the old city 
of Kherson, and was nearly destroyed by the siege of 
1854. Balaclava lies to the east, and near it is the 
Tsar's palace of Livadia. The old town of Kaffa, near 
the east extremity of the mountains, was a settlement 
of the Genoese, who owned at one time both coasts of 
the Sea of Azof 



PABT OF GREAT RUSSIA, LITTLE RUSSIA, AND 

SOUTH RUSSIA. 

Basin of the Don. 

The river Don rises in the government of Tula, 
and flows through the Black Land, which is bounded 
on the south by the steppes. In the upper part of the 
steppes the soil overlies chalk or sandstone rocks, and 
is fertile; but in the neighbourhood of the Sea of 
Azof these rocks give place to granite. The course of 
the Don runs south-east till it meets with some low hills 
which separate it from the Volga, when it turns to the 
west, and flows into the Sea of Azof The Khoper 
and the Medvitza, which rise in the East Eussian 
government of Saratof, are the largest tributaries on 
the left bank, while on the right bank is the Donetz 
(little Don), whose source is in Kursk. Coal and iron 
ore are found along the Donetz basin. 

The first celebrated place we come to on the Don is 
KaidikovOf the " Field of Woodcocks," situated in the 
\eart of the Black Land, where in 1380 the grand 
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prince Demetrius defeated the Tatars. Sonthwatds is 
Voronetz (42,000), the chief town of its government, 
famed for its fortifications, and arsenals, and literary 
society. South of Pavlovsk the country is inhabited 
by people of mixed Tatar and Cossack origin. Tlie 
Cossacks, who first fled to this distant and uninviting 
district, were either Great Eussians, longing to escape 
from the tyranny of their masters, or else religious 
dissenters, who hoped to be able to follow their own 
consciences. They were afterwards joined by restless 
people from the borders of Grermany, who were allowed 
to take the Cossack name. These Cossacks, as well as 
those of the Ukraine, were reduced to obedience by Peter 
the Great. In the upper part of their territory the 
Cossacks cultivate the land, and further south, where 
grain will not grow, the soil produces vines, fruit trees, 
and water melons. Horses are bred in the steppes, 
and the rivers are full of fish. In the extreme south 
the people are entirely military. Kharkqf (101,000,) 
on the Donetz, is a manufacturing town, with factories 
of matches, tobacco, and aoap, sugar refineries, brandy 
distilleries, and a horse i&u. It has besides a flourishing 
University. The Donetz flows for most of its course 
through a thinly-inhabited district ; but after it has 
joined the Don we pass on the right Notso Tclierkask 
(33,000), a rising place, though built on marshy 
ground. To the west, along the river and the railway, 
is Bostqf (44,000), which trades in flax, wool, and tal- 
low. Taganrog (33,000), on a bay formed by the Sea of 
Azof, is of modem date, but has risen rapidly as the 
port from which the agricultural produce of this part 
of the Black Land is exported. Azof^ east of the bay, 
was founded by the Greeks. 
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Although the Kuban, a large river of the Caucasus, 
flows also into the Sea of Azof, we will leave it till 
afterwaids, when we come to consider the countries of 
the Caucasus. 

RIVERS OF THE CASPIAN. 
PABT OF QREAT RUSSIA, KAZAN, AND ASTRAKHAN. 

Volga and Oural Basins. 

The transfer of the capital from the banks of the 
Dnieper to that of the Volga (from Kief to Moscow) 
marks, as we have seen, the b^^inning of the unity 
of Eussia. The Volga rises on the south side of 
the Valdai hills, in a district of lakes, heaths, and 
pine woods. Another and more northerly source of 
one of its tributaries is in the lake Bielo (white), 
which abounds in sterlet and sturgeon. The river 
soon leaves the forests of the north for the thickly- 
populated country of the Black Land, which is suc- 
ceeded eastwards, below its junction with the Kama, 
by steppes. The central part of its course, below 
its junction with the Kama, is very picturesque. 
The river winds about between wooded heights of 
oolite, or chalk, which soon, however, give place. to 
the clay soil and vast salt steppes that extend east- 
wards to the Ourals, and southwards to the Caspian, 
eighty-three feet below the Black Sea These steppes 
are mostly inhabited by Tatar tribes, called Kirghis. 

After passing one or two towns, famous for their 
hemp, flax, and shoe manufactures, the Volga waters 
Tver (28,000), once the rival of Moscow. Here the 
great river is joined by a stream which rises close to 
another river draining into the Gulf of Finland, so 
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the com of the south and the native manufactories of 
cotton and Bussia leather can he easily exported to 
the west. EoUowing the stream north, and then east, 
we come to laroalavl (26,000), the oldest city on the 
Volga. Like many other Eussian towns, it takes its 
name from its founder, laroslaf the Great, who died in 
1054. Rostofy on the railway south of lasoslavl, is 
only a small town; hut it is very old, and &mous 
in history. It has one of the largest manufactories of 
icons, or sacred images, in Eussia, and a horse fair. 
The reason that these horse fiftirs are so numerous in 
Bussia is, that the distances are so great, and the 
railways, even now, so few, that the people need some 
meeting-place to transact their husiness and horses to 
carry them thither. The inhahitants of Bostof culti- 
vate chicory, and travel ahout the country as market- 
gardenera East of laroslavl is Kostroma, a Finnish 
town,' famous in the wars of the princes during the 
middle ages. 

We must now leave the main stream of the Volga, 
and follow the course of its tributary, the Oka ; for in 
its basin lie most of the industrial towns of Bussia. 
The Oka rises south of Ord (44,000), pronounced 
Ari5l, which is on the junction of four railways North 
of Orel is Kaluga (38,000), with its linen factories; 
while Ttda (57,000), on the south-east, has the chief 
weapon foundry in Eussia, besides making knives and 
the samovars, or tea-urns, that every Eussian house 
possesses. These towns partly owe their prosperity to 
a large coal basin near at hand. The Oka then winds 
about in an easterly direction, receiving numerous 
streams on the way, and passing the scene of many 
battle-fields between Bussians, Tatars, Poles, and 
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Lithuanians. The Moskwa, a small tributary of the 
Oka, on which ^f oscow stands, rises in the goyemment 
of Moscow. It leaves on the right the battle-field of 
Borodino, where the Russians were defeated by the 
French in 1812; and midway between that and 
Kokmina, the scene of another battle, waters the 
beautiful city of Moscow. Moscow (611,000), founded 
in the twelfth century, is in the very centre of Russia, 
in the midst of a network of rivers, and on the edge 
of the Black Land, and of the foreslrcovered northern 
plain, so that communication with all parts of the 
countiy is easy. But this very situation, so &vourable 
to commerce, has rendered the city practically defence- 
less against her enemies ; and Tatars, Poles, and French 
have all penetrated within her walla The old town, 
which was the capital of Russia till St. Petersburg was 
built, has still an Eastern look, and a very mixed 
population. It is foiiiified by the Kremlin, a combina- 
tion of castle, cathedral, and palace surrounding a great 
open space, and containing the famous ''great bell of 
Moscow." Near the city is the immense Troitza monas- 
tery, a huge building, more like a fortress than a con- 
vent, which was besieged for sixteen months early in 
the seventeenth century by the Poles. Moscow manu- 
factures cotton, nuxed fabrics, dyes, and silks. It has 
a University, and a botanical and zoological garden. 
Riazan (20,000), on the main stream of the Oka, was 
famous during the wars of the princes, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. No other towns of importance 
are built on the Oka till we reach Mourom (10,000), once 
the meeting-place and market of the Bulgars, whose 
kingdom lay east of the Volga, the Slavonians, who came 
from the west and south, and the Finns of the district. 
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The towns to the north of Moorom, between the Oka 
and the Kliazma, aie engaged in metallaigy, the goods 
produced being sent to Nijni-Noygoiod. The Kliazma, 
which falls into the Oka, has a nnmber of market 
towns in its basin, which send vegetables to the great 
fair at Nijni-Novgorod (44,000, East Russia), situated 
on the main stream of the Volga, after the junction of 
the Oka and Kliazma. Woollen and cotton stufifo are 
principally sold at the fair. 
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Middle Volga and Kama. 

This part of the Volga and of the great river Slama, 
whose source is in the Oural Mountains, near that of 
the Petchora, was the site during the middle ages 
of the flourishing kingdom of the Bulgars, destroyed 
in the middle of the fifteenth century by the Tsar 
Basil the Blind, and later swallowed up in the Tatar 
kingdom of Kazan. These Bulgars were a people of 
Finnish extraction, principally engaged in trade. It 
seems strange to find in this remote country, under the 
Ourals, relics from India and China, and coins from 
other lands, even from England itsel£ Most of these 
Finnish tribes were good agricultural labourers. Further 
south were the Bachkirs, a race akin to the Magyars of 
Hungary, whose main industry is the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and horses. The region north of the Volga^ 
towards the Kama, is covered with forests. The first 
large town that we reach is Nijni-Novgorod (44,000), 
and next Kazan, seated on a hill, and once on the 
river itself; but this has now flowed away from it. 
Kazan was the capital of the Tatar kingdom, which 
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was subdued by Ivan IV. in 1552. It has now large 
schools and a Uniyeisity, besides windmills, tanneries, 
factories, and a trade in tallow. 

South of Kazan the Volga is joined by the E^ama, 
which diains the undulating slopes of new red sand- 
stone and magnesian limestone that occupy the 
goyemment of Perm, conquered by Ivan TIT- in 
1472. Sdikansky on the left bank of the Kama, sends 
the produce of its salt nodnes down to Perm (22,000), 
which is situated lower down the river. Minerals are 
brought to Perm from Siberia over the mountain passes. 
Perm also has copper mines and coal beds, but the 
latter are not worked, and the coal necessary for mining 
purposes is brought from England. 

The Bielaya (white river) and its tributary, the U&, 
rise in the portion of the Ourals richest in minerals. 
About the town of Zlatoust (15,000), situated in a 
fertile valley, gold is obtained from the quartz, and iron 
from the crystalline rocks, hence Zlatoust has large 
factories of guns and machines. Ufa^ at the junction 
of the rivers, is in the neighbourhood of some copper 
mines. 

The Viatka, which is the most westerly tributary of 
the Kama, rises near the Dwina, and flows past the 
town of Viatka (21,000), a colony of Novgorod. 
Viatka kept its independence for three centuries till it 
was subdued by Ivan IIL It has a trade in furs and 
hemp, and possesses tanneries and distilleries. 

ASTRAKHAN. 

Lower Volga. 

The basin of the Lower Volga, which drains the 
great country of Astrakhan, is mostly inhabited by 
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tribes of Tatar race, though Catherine IL persuaded 
some Grermans and Swiss to colonize here, and there 
are, of course, many Slavs. The people can live only 
along the river banks, owing to the nakedness of the 
salt steppes stretching to the south. The Tatar tribes 
of Kalmucks and Kirghis live east of the Volga, while 
Cossacks spread along the Oural towards the mountains. 

ShrMrsk (26,000), on the Volga, is £uned for being 
the birthplace of the great Russian historian, Karanuuu 
Samara (51,000), on a sharp bend of the river, built 
on the picturesque wooded hills of the oolite and chalk 
rocks, was one of the Russian outposts against the 
wandering races. It now exports leather, tallow, soap, 
grain, and tobacco. Sulphur and hot springs abound 
in this district. Saratof (93,000), at some distance 
lower down, has flotirishing manufactures. Near the 
town of Tsaritsyn, where the Ergeni hills divide the 
Volga from the Don, and the Delta begins, is the old 
Tatar city of Sarai, now buried in sand, where the 
grand princes paid tribute to the khans. Astrakhan 
(48,000), at the mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian 
Sea, was formerly the direct road to the East, but it 
now trades mainly with the Caucasus. 

A steppe covered with salt lakes extends east of the 
Volga, and divides it from the basin of ^e Oural. 

ASTRAKHAN. 

The Oural 

rises among the mountains, and forms with them the 
eastern boundary of Russia. Tobacco is largely planted 
about its upper course, and Mrith the salt, of which the 
soil is full, constitutes the principal articles of export. 
Orenburg (36,000), on the frontier, though hardly built 
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one hnndred and fifty years, has a thriving commerce 
with the East. Ourcdak, on the river west of Orenbnrg, t 
is a Cossack town with a trade in horses and fish. 



COUNTRIES OF THE CAUCASUS. 
Watershed of the Caucasus. 

The great chain of the Caucasus, which reaches from 
the Straits of Yenikale to the peninsula of Apsheron 
in the Caspian Sea, forms the province of the Caucasus. 
This province, which measures five hundred miles 
from north to south, and eight hundred from east to 
west, is chiefly inhabited by people of the Aryan race 
like ourselves, but of much greater beauty. About 
the northern frontier, and along the banks of the 
Kuban, are the Kalmucks, a Tatar people; while to- 
wards the Aras, which divides Caucasus from Persia on 
the south, are Jews and Armenians. 

The countries of the Caucasus were partly ceded by 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 ; but much of the 
territory did not become Russian for another thirty 
years. Like the rest of Russia, it has been divided 
into governments. 

The Caucasus is a high central range of granite and 
crystalline rocks, flanked east and west by lower lime- 
stone ranges. It slopes on the north to the low plains 
of Russia, and on the south towards the lofty mountains 
and tablelands of Central Asia. Elburz, its loftiest peak, 
is a volcanic mass, 18,526 feet in height. Here the 
rainfall is greater and the snowline lower than on the 
east, where the dry winds that sweep over the Asiatic 
plains send the line of perpetual snow up to 12,000 
feet. In the west, by reason of the rains, the vegetation 
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is richer. On the north side the lands are prindpallj 
devoted to pasture; but on the mote sheltered aonth 
tobacco, vines, indigo, rice, and cotton are all cultivated 
in the rich valleys; while rhododendrons, aadeaSp 
apples, peaches, plums, and walnuts grow luxuriously. 

The river Kuban rises near the west spurs of BburZy 
in the district of Cfireaasia, and empties itself into the 
Straits of Tenikale. Coal, iron, and copper ore are 
found in its basin. North of it dwell the Black Sea 
Cossacks, and east of them the Kalmucks. Near the 
Manitch, a branch of the Don, is Stavrapd (29,000), 
chief town of the government of that name, and im- 
portant from being on the high road to Russia. The 
Terek rises north of Elburz, and flows into the Caspian. 
South of it is the hilly district of Daghestan, with 
its port of Derbend (13,000). 

South of the range Transcaueamt^ with its various 
divisions, is drained by the Kur. Its tributary, the 
Aras, bounding the government of £rivan on the south, 
rises near the Turkish town of Erzeroum. On the 
Armenian frontier is Mount Ararat (17,210 feet), which 
Tears itself abruptly from the surrounding plateau. 
Tiflis (104,000), on the Kur, south of the Dariel Pass, 
was once the capital of Georgia, and is now the residence 
of the Bussian governor. It is the market for Persian 
goods. Here the climate is very hot and dry, and the 
rainfEdl only amounts to twenty inches. The government 
of Baku lies between the Kur and Cape Apsheron, and 
the town of Baku (14,000) on the coast is celebrated for 
its petroleum wells, and mud volcanoes. Westwards, on 
the mountain slopes, is a great silk-growing country. 
Between the mountain lake of Gotcha and the Black 
Sea is a volcanic tableland, recently acquired by the 
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Bnadans, and contaiBing Alexandrcpol (20,000) and 
the strong fortre8»of Kara (10,000). Poti (3,000) on 
the west coast is a miserable little place, with a rainM 
of sixty-three inches. 

The great Asiatic possessions of Eussia will be de- 
scribee! in their proper plac^ 
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CENTRAL EUROPE 

CHAPTER V. 

GERAfANY. 

Thb German Empiie is a confederation of states, 
most of which were independent till 1871 ; but since 
that year they have been united for the purposes of 
government under the headship of the King of Prussia, 
then declared Emperor of Germany, assisted by a 
Council of the rulers of the lesser states, and a Diet 
elected by the peopla 

The states composing the Empire are as follows : 

Kingdoms of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg. 

Grand Duchies of Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Weimar, 
Oldenburg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz. 

Duchies of Saxe Meiningen and Eisenach, Saxe Co- 
bourg Gotha, Saxe Altenburg, Anhalt Dessau, Bruns- 
wick. 

Principalities of Eeuss, Schwartzenburg, Waldeck, 
lippe. 

The newly-restored Alsace, or Elsass, which with 
Hanover, Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hohen- 
zoUem is now included in the kingdom of Prussia. 

The Free Cities of Lubeck, Bremen, Hamburg. 

The part of Lorraine, acquired during the Fianco- 
German war, is not yet definitely annexed to any state. 
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I. Boundaries. 

The Empire of Germany lies between Holland, 
Belgium, and Fiance on the west, Switzerland and 
Austria on the south, Poland and Kussia on the east, 
the Baltic and Denmark on the north, and measures 
about five hundred miles each way. On the south the 
frontier is plainly marked by the mountain ranges that 
divide it from Austria; but the ground sinks to the 
north and east, and merges into the vast low plain that 
stretches from Holland to the Oural Mountains, and is 
watered in Germany by the Khine, the Ems, the 
Weser, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula. 

2. History. 

At a very early period of history a multitude of 
peoples belonging to various branches of the Aryan 
race came out of the East, and settled at various 
points of Europe. One of these branches, the Teuionic 
nation, remained in the German land, whence it after- 
wards sent forth expeditions into Scandinavia, England, 
and even into Italy and Spain. The Romans never 
attempted to make any permanent settlements in the 
part of Europe lying beyond the Rhine and the 
Danube, though we hear at various times of wars 
taking place in these distant lands for the defence of 
the frontier. The Teutonic tribes formed themselves 
into leagues, and of these leagues that of the Franks 
played the principal part in the history of Germany. 
Many of the tribes constituting these confederacies 
have left their names to the lands where they dwelt, as 
in Eranconia and Thuringia. By the beginning of the 
sixth century a.d. the Franks had spread over a great 
portion of Germany, and had established their supre- 
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macy over the other Gennan taribes. Under their 
powerful kings, at the end of the eighth century, and 
especially under Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
who was crowned Emperor of the West a.d. 800, the 
territories of the East Franks were extended on all 
sides, and Charlea brought the independent Saxon 
tribes of North Germany under his rule as far as the 
river Eider. In 887 a division was made among the 
grandsons of Charles, and the land of the East Franks 
was separated from the land of the West Franks. 
Small independent states were formed in Germany 
itself, and held a national assembly called the Diet 
The dignity of Emperor did not pass from father to 
son, but was elective, seven princes of the Empire 
(the electors of Brandenburg, Saxony, palatine of the 
Ehine, king of Bohemia, archbishops of Mainz, Treves, 
and Cologne) being the electors. It is necessary 
always to remember, that though usually a prince 
of one of the German states was elected emperor, 
the electors might, if they preferred, chose any one 
out of the nations who did homage to the Empire. 
Of course during these centuries many changes took 
place. Some of the states which formed part of 
Germany (for instance, what we now call Lorraine 
and Burgundy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands), 
fell off from the Empire, while others further east 
came into it. In the seventeenth century the elec-. 
torate of Brandenburg was joined with the Prussian 
Duchy, which in 1701 was created a kingdom. A 
century later (1806) the last Emperor of the West 
was deposed by Napoleon, though for long the smaller 
states had been really independent It was not till 
alter the war with France in 1870 that the various 
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German states were united for goYemment once more, 
under the headship of the king of Prussia, now em- 
peror of Germany. 

3. People. 

Ahnost the whole of the 42,000,000 of people who 
inhabit Germany are of Teutonic or Slavonic origin. 
Along the west frontier (and especially in the newly- 
acquired provinces of Lorraine and Alsace) are some 
belonging to the west branch of the Frankish nation, 
and on the east some belonging to the Slavonic nation. 
The Germans have always been a nation of colonists, 
like the Greeks and English. Numbers of them have 
settled in Eussia, and have formed an important body 
in the government of the state. In modem times 
they have established great trading communities in 
London and in the United States; but it is to be 
noticed their settlements are always in civilized 
countries, and never in savage lands. 

4. Climate. 

The climate of Germany is what is known as " Con- 
tinental ; " that is, hot in summer and cold in winter. 
The west is warmer than the east ; for it gets the damp 
breezes blowing from the North Sea, while the greater 
part of Prussia and Saxony are swept by the cold 
winds from Russia and the Baltic Sea. In these 
regions the rivers are often frozen during a great 
part of the winter. The heaviest rains are among the 
moimtains of the south and west. 

5. Religion. 

The larger number of Germans, that is, all the 
inhabitants of the north and centre, are Protestants, 
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belonging to the Lutheian Church, while some of the 
states in the south are Boman Catholic The people 
are carefully educated, and besides many good schools 
have twenty-one Universities. 

6. Productions. 

Cattle, sheep, and horses are bred in the north, and 
pigs in Westphalia and central Germany. Crops of 
rye, wheat, barley, oats, and flax are rdsed all over 
the country ; vines grow on the hills about the upper 
Rhine and the Moselle and its tributary, the Keckar ; 
tobacco in Pomerania and along the Oder, in Branden- 
burg. 

7. Minerals. 

The Harz mountains in Brunswick contain zinc, 
lead, copper, and silver. Coal is found in Silesia, 
in the basin of the Oder, along the Saar in Lorraine, 
and along the Rhur, which rises in Westphalia and falls 
into the Rhine. Iron is often found (especially in 
Bavaria) to be associated with these coal-beds. Amber 
is obtained from the shores of the Baltic. 
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PRUSSIA. 

z. History. 

The kingdom of Prussia is by far the largest of all 
the German states. A great portion of what is now 
Prussian territory was included for many centuries in 
the kingdom of Poland, while the east, under the 
sway of a military order called the Teutonic Knights, 
grew, after the fall of the order, into the duchy of 
Prussia (1525). Early in the seventeenth century this 
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duchy was united with the old electorate of Branden- 
huigy and exactly ninety years later (1701) the two 
were created into a kingdom, the houndaries of which 
were immensely enlarged hy Frederic II., who gained 
the province of Silesia^ and deprived the Poles of 
some of their territory. Sleswig-Holstein was con- 
quered in the war with Denmark in 1864, and Hanover 
became Prussian after the war of 1870. 

2. Inhabitants. 

Prussia takes its name from an Aryan tribe, which 
has since disappeared, called the Borussians, who 
dwelt between the Niemen and the Lower Vistula. 
East of the !Niemen were a kindred people called the 
Letts, who spread as &r as the Gulf of Eiga, and 
have left their name to Lithuania; but the mass of 
the inhabitants of modem Prussia, both on the east 
and west, were originally Slavonic. 

3. Physical Features. 

The ground in the south and south-west is high, 
even rising into mountain ranges, but falls towards the 
north, and ends in the low lake and forest-covered 
plain that extends from the shores of the German 
Ocean to those of the White Sea, where numbers of 
sheep and cattle graze. On the east, as far as the 
Oder, the soil is clay, on which large crops of com are 
grown ; but on the greater part of the low plain the 
ground is poor and sandy. In the lately-annexed 
kingdom of Hanover begins the belt of new red 
sandstone that spreads over much of central and south 
Germany, while in Westphalia are carboniferous rocks, 
3rielding laige supplies of coal. 
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BAST PBUSSIA. 

Basins of the Niemea and PregeL 

The most easterly river of Prussia is the Niemen, or 
Memel, which rises in the gOYenunent of West Bussia, 
and flows near the East Frassian frontier. On its left 
bank is Tildt (20,000), celebrated for the meeting of 
the emperors of France and Russia and the king of 
Prussia in 1807, and for the treaty that was signed 
there, by which Prussia lost an immense extent of 
territory. The Niemen enters the Baltic through a 
curious inland lake called the Kurische Ha£P, almost 
separated from the sea by one of the long, narrow 
tongues of land so common in Prussia. On the main- 
land, at the mouth of this lake, is the town of Memd 
(20,000), which exports the hemp, flax, com, and 
timber of the neighbouring Russian provinces. South 
of the Niemen, the river Pregel, and its tributary the 
Alle, drain a country covered with lakes and forests, 
and planted, in spite of its poor soil, with flax, hemp, 
and grain. This part of Prussia is famous for its fine 
breed of hones. In its courde north to join the Pregel, 
the Alle leaves on the left the battle-fields of Eylau 
and Friedland, where the Russians were defeated by 
Napoleon, in 1807. At the mouth of the Pregel, and 
at the end of the Frische Hafl*, is Konigsherg (122,000), 
chief town of the province, founded by the Teutonic 
Knights in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
called " the King's Mountain " by them, after the king 
of Bohemia. Konigsherg is the chief town of all this 
part of Prussia. It has large schools, learned societies, 
and an export trade in timber, flax, hemp, and of amber, 
which was found on the Baltic coast even in Greek 
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times. At the end of the railway^ on a little tongue 
of land, stands FUlau, with a good harbour^ &ee from 
ice all the year lonnd. 

WBST PBUBSIA. 

Basin of the Vistula* 
The souioe of the Vistula is dose to that of the 
Oder, in the Carpathian Mountains ; but after flowing 
for a short distance along the south-east Prussiaii 
frontier, it enters Polish territory, and only becomes 
Prussian again a little east of the town of Thorn. 
This part ot Prussia, ¥rith the towns of Dantzig and 
Thorn, was taken from Poland in the partitions of 
1793 and 1795. There is a marked difference in 
various respects between the ground on either side of 
the Vistula. To the west the climate is comparatiyely 
warm, and the sandy soil thin and barren except for 
the pine trees. To the east we feel that we have 
already entered Eussia. The winters are bitterly cold, 
and the riyer is frozen regularly for some months. 
The soil, however, is, when drained, very fertile, and 
produces large crops of grain, especially among the 
allayial lands of the delta. Thorn (18,000), on the 
right bank of the Vistula, was the birthplace of the 
astronomer Copernicus, who discoyered the motion of 
the earth. It is in the midst of a rich corn-growing 
district. Bromberg (31,000), on a small branch of 
the Vistula, was important both as a military and trad- 
ing city during the middle ages, when the Teutonic 
Order ruled over this part of Germany. The river 
then pursues its way through the sandy West Prussian 
plain, till it spreads out into the delta. On its east 
branch, the Nogat, is Marienburg (8,000), once the 
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capital of the Teutonic Knights, and Elhing^ once a 
zepuhlic Near it is Tannenhurgy where the Teutonic 
Knights suffered a decisive defeat by the Poles in 1410. 
Danizig (100,000), the chief town of the West Prussian 
proyince, is close to the Gulf of Dantzig, on the most 
westerly branch of the Vistula. It is built at the base 
of some wooded hills, and exports the timber of the 
surrounding country. Dantzig was one of the most 
important towns of the Hanseatic League, in the days 
when it was a republic. It has many times been 
besieged, and was bombarded during the war with 
France in 1807. Now it is exclusively a manufacturing 
town, with laige brandy distilleries, doth £sustories, and 
dockyards. 



SILESIA, FOSEN, PART OF BRANDENBURG, FOMERANIA. 

Basin of the Oder. 

The Oder rises in Moravia, and shortly after crosses 
the frontier into Silesia, a province which was Polish 
till the fourteenth century, then Bohemian, then 
Austrian, but was seized by Frederic 11. in the war 
of 1741. The people, both in Silesia, and in the 
neighbouring province of Poland, being of Slavonian 
race, speak a Polish dialect, and are Roman Catholics. 
A group of hills near the frontier, consisting principally 
of carboniferous rocks, divides the basin of the Vistula 
from that of the Oder ; in these rocks exist mines of 
lead, iron, and zinc. Bound this coal basin quantities 
of mining towns have sprung up. North of Oppeln 
(12,000) the size of the river is increased by its 
junction with the Neisse, which flows eastwards from 
the Sudetic mountains through a high plateau. Further 
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north stilly in the centre of this plateau, is Bredau 
(239,000), on the Oder, once a famous market for the 
exchange of goods between Eussia and Germany. It 
is now the junction of many railways, and exports the 
native produce of coal, wool, com, flax, and tobacco. 
Breslau has also great beetroot refineries, and is cele- 
brated for its library and University. The Oder 
leaves on the left another mining district — ^that of 
Liegnitz (31,000), the scene of many battles. The 
Tatars were stopped here in their advance westwards 
in 1241. Li^nitz is surrounded by orchards and 
market gardens. The Oder waters a vine-growing 
country, and then crossing into the province of Bran- 
denburg receives many large tributaries on its left 
bank. The most easterly of these, the Bober, rises 
among the crystalline rocks of the Eiesen Crebirge, near 
a group of carpet manu&u^turing towns, which send 
their goods to America. The source of the Lower 
Neisse is near Gorlitz (45,000), a large manufacturing 
town, and some way beyond its union with Oder is 
Frank/art (47,000), a Hanseatic town, famous for its 
hira. Near it were fought many battles in the Seven 
Years' War (1756-1763). 

The river Warta, which rises in Poland, drains the 
low lake and forest-covered province of Posen, which 
has more than once been laid waste by armies. It 
formed part of Poland before its annexation to Prussia 
at the end of the last century. The towns are few, 
owing to the poverty of the soil; but Posen (61,000), 
on the left bank, once the capital of the old Polish 
kingdom, is a fortified city, with a cathedral, where 
many of the Polish kings were buried. It is now the 
market for the agricultural produce of the province. 
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The Warta falls into the Oder at KudHn, and the 
river flows north through a country naturally marshy, 
hut very well drained, into Fomerania. 

The province of Pomeranian extending along the 
south shore of the Baltic, has been ruled by many 
sovereigns. Like most of Prussiay it was inhabited by 
people of Slavonic race, and till about the end of the 
twelfth century formed part of the kingdom of Poland 
Then the west half passed into the hands of the 
Empire/ and for a short time into those of Denmark 
and Sweden, till early in the eighteenth century, when 
it was incorporated with Pruada. Pomerania is mostly 
low, and was once covered by the ocean. The soil is 
principally clay or sand, but immense blocks of various 
kinds of rocks are found scattered here and there, 
which must have been brought by the ice firom 
Scandinavia. South of this flat belt Mnging the 
shore the ground rises into low hills, at the foot of 
which are lakes. Horses are bred throughout Pome- 
rania, and sheep in some parts of the south. The 
west half of Fomerania is easily made to yield large 
crops of grain and tobacco, but the east is cold and 
barren. The town of Stettin (81,000), the chief port 
of Fnlssia on the Baltic, is well placed just bdow 
the delta of the £>der. Stettin is strongly fortified, 
and possesses laige manu&ctiues of all sorts of goods. 
It exports the produce of Berlin, and the com 
grown to the east of the Grosse Hafl*, the gulf into 
which the Oder empties itsell West of the Giosse 
Hafl*, and of the island of Usedom, is a peninsula 
which ends in the jagged sea coast of the island of 
Biigen, once part of the mainland. ROgen is composed 
of chalk rock, and has high difGs and peaks, and 
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between them valleys coveied with beech woods slope 
down to the Baltic. The island was inhabited in yery 
early times by a Slavonic race, which may be traced 
everywhere by the names, rains, and strange customs 
it has left. On the mainland, opposite Biigen, is 
Siralsund (27,000), whose possession was often dis- 
puted by the Swedes during the Thirty Tears' War. It 
was one of the chief towns of the Hanseatic League, 
and is situated in the midst of a fertile and wooded 
country. 

BRANDENBURG. 

Basin of the Spree. 

The river Spree rises in the kingdom of Saxony, 
and flows through a doth manufacturing country, 
and past many lakes. After sending several branches 
to join the Oder, it arrives at Berlin (1,300,000), 
the capital of Prussia, built in the midst of a low, 
sandy plain, with pine forests and lakes to the 
south-east and south-west. Low hills are scattered 
about the north and south, and on these fortifications 
have been built for the protection of the city. In 
the thirteenth century the republican fishing town 
became the capital of the mark of Brandenburg, owing 
to its position between two navigable rivers, joined 
together by two that ore smaller and also navigable. 
Berlin possesses manufactures of all sorts, and some 
valuable limestone quarries on the south-east. It has 
a fine museum and collection of pictures, a University, 
and many learned societies. Potsdam (40,000), a 
town which has grown up round the favourite summer 
palace of the sovereigns, is on one of the lakes to the 
west 
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SAXONT, BRANDENBURG, LUNEBURG. 

Basins of the Elbe and the SaaL 

The source of the Elbe is on the south side of the 
Biesen Gebiige, and after winding through Bohemia, 
and crossing Saxony, it enters the province of Prussian 
Saxony, and is already a navigable rivec The soil 
here is poor, and the towns scanty. WiUenberg ( 1 2,000), 
on its right bank, which is always associated with the 
name of Lntheri has a good commercial position 
between Berlin and Leipzig. Leaving Wittenberg, 
the Elbe flows through the territory of Anhalt-Dessan 
and issuing from it receives the Saal, which rises in the 
Fichtel Gebiige, and waters many battle-fields. The 
part of Prussia within its basin is thickly populated : 
the people come to work the minerals found in the vine- 
covered hills. Erfurt (48,000), once a trading town 
and capital of Thuringiay is an old and weU-f ortified 
city. Here Luther lived for many years when a monk. 
Market-gardening is now the great occupation of its in- 
habitants. Naumbarg (16,000) and WeiamifeU (13,000) 
are flourishing manufacturing towns. Rosbaeh was the 
scene of a defeat of the French by Frederic II. in 1757 ; 
LtUzet^ of the victory and death of Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1632, and of another victory of Napoleon's 
in 1813 ; while Mersehurg (13,000) was a favourite 
residence of the emperors, and has large salt minea 
Near Merseburg a battle was fought in 933, when 
Henry the Fowler defeated the Magyara Halle (5,000), 
lower down the river, works coal mines, distils 
paraffin oil, and makes matches. Eisleben (13,000), on 
a small branch of the Saal, at the outskirts of the Harz 
Mountains, was the birthplace of Luther, and Qued- 
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linburg (17,000), on another tribataiy, waa noted in the 
middle ages for its ahhey, and in modem tunes for its 
fruit gardens. After the Seal joins the £lhe the river 
carves round to the north, and reaches the celehrated 
town of Magdeburg. Magdeburg (123,000) is hoilt 
in the midst of a district where the rocks are covered 
with a rich vegetable soil, producing immense crops of 
grain and beet root, which can easily be sent down the 
river to Hamburg. It is well forti&ed, and has stood 
many sieges, the most &mons and terrible being that 
of 1631, during the Thirty Years' War, when Count 
TiUy almost destroyed the town. In its course 
northwards the Elbe washes the waste heaths of 
Luneburg (ELanover), where the few towns are of no 
importance, and finally flows through the ine city of 
Hamburg (264,000). Owing to its position on a 
navigable river, and to its being in direct communi- 
cation with the North Sea, and so with the countriis 
of the west, the old free city of Hamburg has risen 
to the head of commerce. It is built over many 
canals, and has some fine public buildings^ and the ' 
best Zoolo^cal Gardens in Europe. At the mouth 
of the estuary it owns another small territory, where 
Cuahaven plays the part of a winter port to Hamburg 
when the Elbe is too full of ice to allow vessels to sail 
up it Luneburg (17,000), which gave its name to the 
old duchy, is not on the Elbe itself, but on a small 
tributary, whose rocks and springs furnish salt and 
other materials used for chemical purposes. It is also 
a market for the hemp that is largely grown in 1^ 
nughbomihood. 
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PENIKSULA OF SLBSWIG-HOLttTBlN. 

Sleswig-Holstein liee between the North Sea, the 
BaltiCy Jutland, and the Elbe ; and, as we have said, 
became Pnuflian after the Danish war of 1864. 

I. Inhabitants. 

The population of £ast Holstein consists of Slavonic 

tribes, who are to be found at various places along the 

south coasts of the Baltic ; while in West Holstein the 

people are Frisian, Dutch, or German. In the north 

of Sleswig the inhabitants are of Danish race ; in the 

south they are Grermans ; while on the south-east coast 

above the Schlei dwelt the English, who came over to 

settle in Britain. 

a. Histdir. 

During the twelfth century the Slavonic part of 
Holstein (which with the lands stretching to the Oder 
formed a separate kingdom) was conquered by the 
Danes of the north, and after many changes was, three 
hundred years later, created, with Sleswig, a duchy. 
It was not, however, till the middle of the following 
century that the west of Holstein became Danish. 

3. Physical Features. 

On the east coast the country is comparatively high, 
and tolerably picturesque. Forests and lakes are scat- 
tered over the hills ; but the moment we turn inland, 
the ground becomes bare and marshy, though, as in 
Holland, it can be made fertile by drainage. Small 
islands and sandhills lie along the west coast The 
Treene, which runs west of the Schlei fiord, through 
some marshy ground, into the Oerman Ocean, formed 
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one side of the rampart of the Dannewerky a great 
trench made by the Danes to defend the country. 

The town of Flensborg (26,000) is a prosperous 
trading city at the head of a well-sheltered fiord on 
the east coast of Sleswig. SUmoig (14,000), exactly 
south of it^ at the head of the Schlei, has &llen into 
decay, from the fiord haying become choked with 
sand. South of Sleswig, on the riyer Eider, which 
seryes as a boundary between the two states, is Bends- 
burg (11,000), whose fortifications haye been destroyed 
since 1864. Sendsburg has, howeyer, still some com- 
mercial importance; for it stands precisely between 
the Baltic and North Seas, which are connected by 
the Eider and two canals ; hence it is the market for 
the butter and cheese of the east side, and for the cattle 
fattened for export on the marshes of the west. Kid 
(37^000), at the head of a small bay leading into the 
Baltic, is the capital of Holstein. It is prettily situated 
in the midst of woods and lakes, and has a Uniyersity 
and Obseryatory. It has also a harbour out of reach 
of the north-east winds. 

At the comer of Holstein, and close to the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, is the territory of 
the free city of Lubeek (44,000), founded for the 
second time in 1158, by Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony. It is a picturesque city, built on a little riyer 
flowing into the Gulf of Ltibeck, and was one of the 
principal towns of the Hanseatic League, when the 
Baltic was a great highway of modem commerce, and 
before America was discoyered. Now LUbeck and 
Hamburg haye changed places; and, while Hamburg 
has prospered increasingly, the trade of Lubeek has 
gradually dwindled. 
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THUBINOIA9 HE88B OAS8BI1, HAKOVEa 

The Basin of the Weser. 

The most easterly tributary of the Weaer, which is 
called the Wena, rises on the west side of the moun- 
tains of Thnringia^ in a country broken up into sereral 
little states. The hiUs, which nowhere reach 3,000 
feety are made of all kinds of rocks; but granites and 
porphyries push themselves through the rest, and form 
the highest peaks. Beeches and pines grow luxuriantly 
all through Thuringia, and a breed of sheep, famous 
for its fine wool, graces on its limestone tablelands. The 
people, who are of pure Teutonic race, are lively and 
merry, and fond of field sports. The Werra flows 
through a district renowned for its salt mines^ and 
drains a small territory belongiag to Prussia, with 
large iron mines, which are worked at Bvhl (10,000), 
and at achmalkalden (6,000). The latter town is 
famous for the Diet held there in 1531. At Munden 
the Werra joins the river Fulda, and takes the name 
of the Weser. 

The source of the Fulda is in the Yogel (or Bird) 
Mountains, a volcanic group with a fertile lava soil, 
producing magnificent fruit trees. The river then 
flows north through the thinly-peopled district of 
Hesse Cassel till it reaches the town of Oassel (53,000), 
the capital of the old Landgraves, who decorated ii^ 
and laid out its beautiful gardens. It has kige manu- 
factories of machines and carriages. The Weser then 
takes a northerly course, past towns of little importance^ 
till it is joined by a small stream whose source is in 
the Teutoburge Wald, a wooded range of hills, which 
formed the battle-ground of the Roman Yarns end the 
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Teutonic HermaaiL They are the watenhed between 
the tribnterieB of the Bhine and the Weeer. Minden 
(17,000), on the Weser, is both a trading and a 
military stotion, with linen &etorie& Sandstone ie 
much qoatried in the neighbomhood. North of liinden 
the Weser drains the plain of Hanover, which once 
waa part of the dnchy of Liinebnig, was next created 
an electorate, and so passed into the hands of England 
(1714). It afterwards became an independent sorer^ 
eignty, and is now swallowed np in the German 
Empire. The greater portion of the old kingdom of 
Hanoyer, that extended beyond the Ems to the borders 
of Holland and to the Elbe, is low, flat, and barren, 
being covered almost completely with heaths and peat* 
bogs. Some of these have, however, been drained by 
the planting of fir trees ; and flax and hemp, the principal 
produce of Hanover, are grown wherever it is possible. 
Below the town of Verden, the Weser receives the Aller, 
which rises in the state of Brunswick, and flows in a 
north-west direction. The only town on its banks is 
Zdle (18,000), the birthplace of the unfortunate Sophia 
Dorothea, wile of George L The main industry of Zelle 
is waxmaking, wax being obtained in immense quanti- 
ties from the bees which range over the heaths of Liine- 
burg on the east Before the junction of the Aller 
and Weser there flows into the former river a large 
tributary, the Leine, on which the town of Haiiouer 
(106,000) stand& It is built on the same plan as most 
North German towns, with wide streets and avenues of 
trees. The marshy soil around it is gradually being 
reclaimed; but the inhabitants are chiefly occupied with 
cotton and chemistry manufactures, and export the 
minerals of the Harz Mountains to the city of Bremen, 
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which sends them inietom the goods of other coontEies. 
Sailing down the Leine we enter the AUer^ and pass 
into the Weser below Yerden. There the river tains 
sharply towards the sea, and waters the territory of 
the old fiee city of Breimm (110,000). The city of 
Bremen, already f onnded in the eighth centory , is, like 
Hamburg, marked out by nature for a splendid com- 
mercial position. By means of its large river, which 
flows into the heart of (Germany, and \& within easy 
reach of the Danube, its goods could reach Constanti- 
nople and the East Down its estuary sailed flMpa^ 
whose destination was London or Amsterdam ; while 
Hambuig, and through Hamburg the Baltic, lay dose 
at hand The Bremen merchants were not^ howeyw, 
content with trading second-hand, but in 1158 founded 
the town of Biga, on the Gulf of Riga, as their station 
in the Baltic The bishopric of Bremen was established 
by Charles the Great, and in the middle ages it was one 
of the most flourishing of the Hanseatic cities, and still 
encourages maritime enterprises. like the republics 
Hamburg and Liibeck it has a Senate and a House of 
Bepresentatives. In the low marshes between the 
Weser and the Elbe, and between the Weser and the 
Ems, dwelt some of the tribes who came in the fifth 
century to colonize Britain. 

NOBTH OF WBSTPHALIA, HANOVEB (OSNABBUOK). 

Basin of the Ems. 
The main stream of the Ems rises in Westphalia, 
and it flows straight north through Hanover till it 
reaches the marshes on the shore of the North Sea. 
Miimter (36,000), the chief town of Westphalia, is 
on a small branch of the Ems, and is an old ecdesias- 
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tical city. It was here the peace of Westphalia was 
signed in 1648, terminating the Thirty Tears' War. On 
another tiibntary, to the right, is the mannfactoring 
town of Bidefdd (26,000), in the heart of the 
Tentohnige Wald. Bielefeld has been famous for tiie 
last six hundred years for its hemp and flax manu&o- 
tores, which were increased in the sixteenth oentory 
by the airiyal of some Flemings flying from the 
Spanish persecution. It likewise exports all sorts of 
dried and salt meat Omabruck (29,000), on a 
stream which rises on the north side of the 
mountains, and afterwards fedls into the Ems, is the 
chief town of a state that for the last fifty years 
formed part of Hanover. The Ems winds parallel 
with the frontier of Holland through a low grazing 
countiy, which exports its produce of butter, cheese, 
and cattle from Emdm (12,000) and N<yrdm (6,000) 
on the coast Emden is not built on the Ems itself 
but on the gulf between Germany and Holland, called 
the *' DoUart." The whole of this coast is merely a 
continuation of that of Holland, and has a fringe of 
islands that prolong those of the Zuyder Zee. 

LOBRAINB, BHBNISH PBUSSIA, AND PABT OF WESTPHALIA. 

Basins of the Rhine and Moselle. 

After leaving the Lake of CJonstance and the Canton 
of SchafiEhausen, the Rhine forms the boundary be- 
tween Switzerland and the Grerman province of Baden. 
It then turns sharp north, separates Baden from Alsace 
and Rhenish Bavaria, flows through Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and enters the territory called Rhenish Prussia, which 
was ceded to Prussia in 1815. After quitting Rhenish 
Prussia it spreads out into a delta on Dutch soil, and 
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empties itself into the North Sea. The greeter pert 
of its oonise is between moontun nmges, some of 
which aie planted with vines; bat below Bonn the 
gionnd fidlsy and the river widens. The Bhine formed, 
as we have said, the permanent boundary between the 
Boman world and the nnciviliced tribes that lay 
beyond, and this fact serves to explain why so many 
of the towns are built on the left, or Boman bank, as 
the broad and rapidly-flowing stream was the banier 
between them and their enemies on the further side. 
The Bhine becomes IVossian north of Mains, or 
Mayence^ where it receives the river Main. East of 
the junction is the celebrated town of FravJffoH 
(103,000), which, from its admirable position within 
reach of the basins of the Danube and the Bhine, 
and on the direct road to the north, was a military 
station of Bomans, Franks, and Burgnndians, and 
became one of the chief towns of the Frankish empire 
of Charles. Fairs were held here, and it became the 
choeen spot for the meeting of electors and for the 
coronation of the Emperor. Frankfort was a free 
city up to 1866, when it fell under the displeasure of 
the king of Prussia, and was added to his territory. 
Its commercial importance is, however, in no way 
affected by this. It is still the market for the 
agricultural produce of the neighbourhood, and has 
some manufactures of its own ; but it is chiefly fiEtmous 
for its great banking transactions. Frankfort is a 
picturesque place, inhabited by a large number of 
Jews. Goethe, the poet, was bom here. The manu- 
facturing town of Hanau (23,000), in the midst of a 
fertile district called the Wetterau, lies to the east of 
Fhmkfort^ and is noted for its tobacco, leather, and 
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jewel factories, and for its metal foundries. The 
biotheis Orimm, who collected the Fdry TaleSf were 
bom at Hanao. The south-east comer of Ehenish 
Prussia, north of the Main and the Bhine, is crossed 
by the range of Taunus, whose hard, clayey rocks are 
broken by basaltic peaks, from which run mineral 
waters. Watering-places for invalids have fi^rung up 
among the Taunus ; Hamburg (8,000) and Wiesbaden 
(43,000) are built on the wooded slopes of the red 
sandstone hills, which are in many parts being 
deprived of their forests. Wiesbaden, which was 
founded by the Somans, was once the capital of 
Nassau before Nassau became Prussian. It is tiie most 
frequented of the watering-places, and is celebrated 
for its schools and its silver mines. After washing 
the Eoman town of Bingen the Ehine takes a north- 
west course, and leaves on its left bank the wooded 
plateau of the Hundsriick (or ^' dog's back "), which is 
really a continuation of the Taunus group. On the 
west of the Hundsriick flows the lovely and winding 
Moselle, that falls into the Bhine below Coblentz. 
The Moselle rises on the west side of the Yogges 
Mountains near the source of the Saone, and after 
passing through French Lorraine enters the newly- 
annexed province of Grerman Lorraine, which will 
probably soon become part of Prussia. Lorrainef as 
its name implies, was once a portion of Lotharingia, 
or the kingdom of Lothair. It remained entirely 
German for eight hundred years, and was finally 
annexed to France by Louis XY. in right of his wife, 
daughter of Stanislas, late king of Poland, to whom 
Lorraine had been granted for life. It was restored 
to Germany by the war of 1870. The people are tall, 
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sizong, and hard-working, distinguished both as 
soldiGEB and artizans. The olimate is damp, though 
neither so cold or so hot as in the neighbouring 
province of Alsace, as the winds flowing from the 
western seas bring ram before they beat against the 
barrier of the Yosges Mountains. Lorraine has no 
natural boundaries, except the Yofifges, on the east, 
where thick coal-beds underlie the hard sandstone of 
the mountains, and along the valley of the Saar, a 
tributary of the Moselle. Here many glass and china 
factories have sprung up, and industrial towns are 
increasing. West of the Saar the soft sandstones and 
days yield abundance of rock-salt, while the strip of 
territory on the left bank of the Moselle has rich iron 
beds. In some parte of the country great marshes are 
preserved, which are either used as fish-ponds, or 
temporarily drained and laid under cultivation. The 
slopes of the hills are covered with vineyards; but 
though there is a good deal of agriculture throughout 
Lorraine the province is chiefly manufacturing. The 
capital of Lorraine is Me^z (45,000), which was an 
outlying bishopric annexed by France in 1552. It is 
built on a peninsula jutting out into the Moselle, in 
the midst of a well-cultivated plain, on the site of a 
town known to have been in existence before Roman 
times. Ite strong fortifications have been added to by 
the Grermans, who captured it in 1870. The Moselle 
receives the Saar, which washes many of the recent 
battle-fields, above Trhoes (32,000), or Trier, one of the 
very oldest Gaulish cities, and afterwards a most 
important military station of the Romans. Treves was 
on^ the Roman frontier, between the plains on the 
north and the mountains on the south, and has 
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still the remains of a magnifioent ampbitheatre, a 
great gate, and "baths. It was the seat of an im- 
portant bishopric, and dniing the middle ages its 
archbishop was one of the electors to the Ihnpixe. 
Below Treves the course of the Moselle is too wind- 
ing to admit of large boats, so its banks are thinly 
populated. It cuts through a high plateau, and tbB 
slopes overhanging the river are covered with vine- 
yards. To the west stretches a barren tableland of 
sandstone and limestone rocks, ending in the volcanic 
range of Eifel, where the climate is wet and cold, and 
the inhabitants few. The Moselle &Us into the Rhine 
at Cobleniz (29,000), which derives its name from a 
Latin word meaning '' junction of rivera" It is 
badly situated for trade, as the surrounding country is 
barren, except for its vineyards ; but its position, com- 
manding the Moselle and the Lahn Valley, and the 
Upper and Lower Rhine, has been turned to account, 
and a gigantic fortress called Ehrenbreitstein, or " the 
broad stone of honour," has been erected on the 
opposite heights. A little south of Coblentz the 
Rhine receives the Lahn, which rises in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and waters the now Prussianized territory 
of Nassau. Here, on its banks, we find WeisUar 
(6,000), with its iron mines and tanneries, and Lim^ 
burg (5,000), an old cathedral city, made rich by the 
neighbouring mines of lead, copper, zinc, iron, coal, 
and slates, while a bed of clay soil furnishes material 
for the pottery, which is the main industry of this 
part of the Lahn Valley. West of Limburg, still on 
the river, are Nassau and Ems (6,000), the latter 
fiEunous for its mineral waters. • The Lahn flows into 
the Rhine below Ems, and then the great river passes 
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by vmMOYeied hilla and flonriBhing yillagea tiU it 
Teaches the outekirts of the plam of l^orth Oemttny, 
and waahes the old Uniyenity town of Bonn (28,000). 
North of Bonn it receives the Sieg, which drains a 
soil rich in coal, lead, zinc, iron, and other metals ; 
these aie worked at the town of Sieghurg^ and ako at 
the town of Koin^ or Cologne (135,000), lying on the 
river in the centre of Shenish Prussia, Cologne gets 
its name from having been a Roman colony (colonia). It 
has a good commeicial situation, and was noted for its 
trade even before the Hanseatic League was formed, 
and exchanged the produce of the North for that 
brought by way of Venice from the East. Like 
Venice, it suffered in its trade from the discovery of 
America, which turned all thoughts and enterprise 
towards the West. Cologne is a strongly-fortified and 
picturesque city, famous for its splendid cathedral, and 
for its modem manufiusture of £aa de Cologne. Near 
the west frontier of Rhenish Prussia is the Roman 
town, whose name has heen changed into that of 
Ai^-lorChapelle (80,000), or Aodsheny celebrated for 
being the burialplace of the Emperor Charles the 
Great, and the coronation city of many of the 
Emperors. It has also hot springs, and mines of zinc, 
copper, silver, and lead. Besides working the metals, 
Aatdien has large pin and cloth factories, and is the 
centre of a group of mining villagea Returning to 
the Rhine, the first large town we come to is Diiasel' 
dor/ (80,000), on the right bank of the river. It 
is the market for the manufactured wares sent from 
the neighbouring towns, and is feimous for its 
aehiQol of painting, and its picture gallery. On the 
opposite side of the river, Nmus (15,000) exports title 
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grain grown in this part of Germany. North-wert of 
NenflB is Qrefeld (62,000), which, like meet of the 
towns bordering on HoUand, has large silk and Telvet 
factories. The coantry on the right bank of the 
Bhine is much more moontainons and broken than 
that on the left bank. Mountain ranges bound the 
plain of Cologne, and from these ranges streams flow 
into the Ehine. The rocks are varied, and the soil 
rich. Sandstone and limestone are interspersed with 
basalt and lava, and many of the mountain lakes were 
once the craters of volcanoes. The Ehur, which 
rises in the east of Westpholia^ and runs parallel to a 
chain of hills, contains within its basin some of the 
best coal in Germany. Iserlohn (16,000), on the iron 
hill, between the two branches of the Ehur, has 
chalk quarries, and mines of zinc, iron, and copper, 
which are manufactured in the neighbouring villages. 
The district directly south of the Ehur is chiefly 
given up to the manufltcture of silk, linen, and cotton. 
Barmen (86,000), on a railway east of Dlisseldorf, is 
noted for its pianos, while round SoUngen (15,000), to 
the south-west, are grouped a number of cutlery towns, 
the iron necessary for manufacture being found close 
to the neighbouring coal-fields. Here Ejrupp's great 
guns are made. Essen (58,000), another great iroa 
town, lies north of the Ehur. North of the mountains 
is Dortmund (57,000), on the Emster, in the midst 
of a fertile country, and on the edge of the coal basin. 
It was a Hanseatic town, and is now one of the most 
populous cities in Ehenish Prussia. The Lippe is the 
lai^est river of Westphalia, a province celebrated for 
its coal-fields, and also for its fine hama The river 
flows to the west of the old city of Paderhom (13,000) 
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through a rich tahleland till it joins the Rhine below 
Wesd (20,000), a town fortified by Charles the Great as 
an outpost against the barbarian tribes dwelling along 
themonthsof the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Weser. The 
fertile alluvial soil grows quantities of YegetaUes and 
fruits, which are exported. CZeoM (11,000), the last 
place towards the Dutch frontier, is on a hill between 
the Meuse and the Rhine. 

HBSSB DABMSTADT. 

Shortly after receiving the Neckar, the Rhine enters 
the grand duchy of Hesse Darmstadt^ and leaves on- 
the right the group of the Odenwald. The east side 
of this range is composed of sandstone rocks, covered 
with woods, but forming a very barren soil The 
granite slo|>es of the west, on the contrary, incline 
gently towards the Rhine, and teem with fertile fields 
and villages. Warms (12,000), on the left bank of the 
river, is well known in the history of the Reformation ; 
but it was celebrated even in the very earliest times, 
and was sung of in the poem called the Niehelungen 
Lied, Darmstadt (40,000), the capital of the grand 
duchy, is in the middle of a sandy plain between the 
Rhine and the Main, and with no commercial and 
geographical advantages. The cultivation of vege- 
tables forms the chief industry of the neighbouring 
villages, and pigs are laigely reared in the country 
round. 

WURTEMBCJRG, BAVARIA, 

AND PART OF HBSSB DABMSTADT. 

Basin of the Main. 

The affluent of the Main, which rises in the moun- 
tains in the north-east of Bavaria, fidls, as we have 
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aecia, into the Rhine at Mainz. By one of itB bianehes, 
the Segnitz, it drains the centre of Bavaria ; while the 
rest of the kingdom is in the basin of the Danube. 
Bavaria is bounded on the north-east and south by 
mountains, which divide it ftom the small states of 
Thuringia, from Bohemia, and from the Tyrol. The 
north party which once lay within the old Franconiay 
is peopled by the descendants of the Franks; while 
the rest of the inhabitants are of the Bavarian race, who 
colonized the country early in the sixth century a«d. 
Later in the same century these Bavarians were sub- 
dued by the Franks, and the country divided for three 
centuries into small states, whose rulers were subject to 
the Frankish king. Then it became a duchy, and 
extended southwards as far as Italy. Later it was 
again broken up into little principalities, occupying the 
basin of the Danube, which were a second time formed 
into a duchy, though not within the same limits as the 
old one, and the basin of the Main was created a 
palatine, or border state, and united with the electorate 
of the Bhine. In the seventeenth century Bavaria 
was made an electorate, and only became a kingdom 
after the battle of Waterloo (1815). 

The king is assisted in his government by an Upper 
and Lower House of Parliament. The people axe 
mostly Eoman Catholics. 

We shall first consider the north of Bavaria, which 
is in the Main basin, and later return to the south, 
which lies within the basin of the Danube. 

Bavaria may be described as a high plateau of lime- 
stone, granite, and crystalline rocks, girdled with 
mountains, with a depression in the centra, where most 
of the rivers take their rise. In the south com is 
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grown, and pines flonrish all over the Moidy plain 
which occupies most of the eonntify. Brewfaig is one 
of the main indtistiies of BavaiiflL 

The Regnitz, a tribotaiy of the Main, rises in the 
centre, and pusses on the right the important ehy of 
Nuremberg (91,000), on a small stream that flows into it 
Nuremberg istiiechief town of North Bavaria, and was 
for centimes a 6ee city, and the maiket for the prodoce 
of the Ehine and the Danube basins, which were here 
united by a canaL Toy-making is the principal manu- 
facture of Nuremberg; but the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood haye large factories of glass, machinery, 
steam-engines, and pottery, the materials for which tte 
obtained from tiie wooded crystalline and quartz peaks 
of the Bbhmer Wald. These rocks contain much iron, 
copper, and china clay. Albert Durer, the celebrated 
painter, was bom at Nuremberg. Erlangen (13,000), on 
the railway north of Nuremberg, has tanneries and g^ove 
factoriea Bamberg (36,000), near the junction of the 
Regnitz with the Mam, was a celebrated ecclesiastical 
city of the middle ages. It is built on some wooded 
hills, and the surrounding country is covered witii 
fruit-gardens and orchards. Almost on a line witii 
Bamberg, near the source of the Main, in the crystallme 
range of the Fichtel Gebirge, is Baireuth (19,000), 
chief town of this part of the old Franconia. The Main 
in its course through Bavaria winds about in large loops, 
and at the head of every loop is a town of some import- 
ance. One of these places is Schweinfurth (11,000), 
with large carpet factories, and Kitzingen (6,000), with 
immense breweries. Kissingen, whose salt springs have 
made it &mous as a bathing-place for invalids, is on 
a small tributary of the Main called the Saale, which 

z 
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rises in the wild volcanic range of the Bhon Gebiige. 
The old ecclesiastical city of Wwn^rg (45,000), whose 
bishops were twice created grand dukes, becune part 
of the Bayarian kingdom in 1815. It is situated on 
a bend of the Main towards the Baden frontier. 
Wurzburg has a Medical University, and some beautiful 
public buildings. It is famous for its machine works. 
The climate is the warmest in Oermany, and vines 
grow on the hill side& The west comer of Bavaria is 
occupied by the Spessart hills, which have a cold, un- 
healthy climate, and shelter wild boars in their oak 
and beech forests. The Main sweeps past Frankfort, 
now a Prussian city, and fEdls into the Rhine at Maim 
(57,000), or Mayence, a town 1900 years old, built as 
a barrier between Eome and the barbarian tribes* It 
is still one of the strongest fortresses in Germany. Its 
archbishop was one of the electors to the Empire ; and 
it is partly owing to the rigid rule under which the 
people were always kept, and partly to the fiact that, 
though well placed at the junction of two rivers, 
Mainz is closely shut in by the Tawnm hills to the north, 
that the commerce of the city has never prospered. 
Mainz has a picture gallery, and a fine library, and 
magazines for storing food in time of war. Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing, was bom here. 

The remainder of the grand duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt is separated from the south portion by a 
narrow strip of Prussian soil There are no laige towns 
in this part of Darmstadt. 
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SOUTH GERMAN STATSS. 

BADKN, ALSAOB, RHENISH BAVARIA, HESSS-DABMSTAST, 

FART OF WURTSMBX7R0. 

BADBN AND WURTKHBUBO. 

P^^wi* of the Rhine ■^h Nednr. 

On the west or Swiss shoie of Lake Constance is the 
town of Ckmatance (12,000), which is still a Qennan 
city. It is the maxket for the produce of the country 
round, and this is exported hy means of the lake and 
the Bhine. Constance is also historically famous for 
the Great Coimcil held there in 1415, when John Huss, 
one of the early refoimers, was condemned for his 
religious doctrines. The Shine leaves the lake some 
miles west of the town, and after cutting off the comer 
containing Schaffhausen forms the south and west 
houndary of the German state of Baden. On its left 
hank is the newly-acquired state of Alsace, prohahly 
soon to he added to Baden, and erected into a kingdom. 
Immediately to the right of the Bhine valley, and 
parallel to its course, are the mountains of the Schwarz- 
wald, or Black Forest, whose granite and sandstone 
are crowned with the pines and fire which give them 
their name. Eastwards the ground falls into a tat>leland 
towards Wurtemhurg and the Neckar. This country 
formed part of the old duchy of Aiemania, and then 
that of Swahia, which gave a long line of emperors to 
the west. The woods are heing rapidly cut down for 
export, and attempts are made to grow grain in their 
place; hut the soU is usually too thin to make this pay, 
so the chief occupation of the people consists in watch- 
making and straw plaiting, and in the cultivation of 
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cherries, for a drink called Kirachwauer^ or '^cheny 
water.** The towns on the Baden side of the river aie 
not important ; but on going norths among the hills of 
the Black Forest, we reach the picturesque univeisity 
town of Freiburg (30,000), built on a Boman foundur 
tion. Further north is BadenrBaden (10,000), which 
owes its celebrity to its warm springs, and its gaming- 
tables, now, howeTer, suppressed. Karlsruhe (42,000), 
or Charles' Best, a modem city of no beauty and littie 
importance, is the capital of Baden. It is built on the 
hi^ plain between l^e Bhine and the Keokar, where 
many battles were fought, when Louis XIV. laid waste 
the possessions of the Elector Palatine of the Bhina 

Before considering the country drained by the tribu- 
taries on the left bank of the Bhine, we will fdlow 
the course of the Neckar, which rises in the south-west 
comer of Wurtembuig, and after flowing past "Vine- 
coYered hiUs falls into the Bhine below Mamnheim. 
This country also formed part of Swabia, idiibh 
derived its name from the Teutonic tribe of Suevi, a 
fair-haired race, who settled in the fifth centnry within 
the borders of the empire. The group of hills caUad 
the Bauhe Alps, or barren mountains, form the water 
shed between Ihe systems of the Neckar and ti&e 
Danube. Their (oolitic) limestone summits are but 
scantily covered with soil, and cold winds blow firom 
the north over the German plain. The lower slopes 
towards the Neckar are, however, much more fertilei 
The landscape is dotted over with villages, com-flelds, 
and orchards, with here and there a steep castle-crowned 
rocL' IHibingen (11,000), on the left bank of the 
Nedcar, not &r from its source, contains a University, 
library, and hospitals: in the neighbourhood are 
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salt and iron springs. The towns among the hills 
to the right have hurge tanneries, wool and cotton 
fact(»rie% and machine works. The castle of Hohen- 
siaufen^ tiie hbme of along line of emperois, and that of 
WaiUingen,y9h»jM0% sprang the faction of the GhibeUlnes, 
are both in Wortemboxg. 8tuUgart (107,000), the 
capital of Wtutembnig, is built at some little distance 
from the Neckar, in the midst of the rich tableland. 
H ia a uMveraitj town, with a good libiaiy and paUic 
gardens. To the north, along the river, is Hmlhrcnn 
(21,000), a mann&cturing town snrronnded by yxne- 
jBicb, and making beetroot sugar, paper, and other 
articles. It is pictoiesqae and well wooded, like many 
of the Wnrtombnig cities, and &om the rocks flow 
many of ^ salt springs that abound in this pert (rf* 
Germany. 

Noitii of Heilbronn the Neckar receives several 
large tributaries^ and &en enters the grand duchy of 
Badoi. It washes the beautiful city of HMMerg 
(22,000), built on the side of a hill overhanging the 
rrrsr^ with the palace of the elector-palatine oveN 
loi^ong the town. This was partially ruined by the 
French, when they laid waste the palatinate at the 
end of the seventeenth century. Heidelbeig is still 
celebrated for its University, and for its scientific re- 
souxeea HanraAem (46,000), which lies between the 
Neckar and the Ehine, is a stiff, ugly town surrounded 
by marshea It is, however, well-populated, and from 
itfl position, at the junction of two rivers, has large 
wwehonses Icxr the exchange of tiie goods of the Upper 
Ehne and Heckar with those- of the Lower Bhine. 

We will now gO' bach and look at the country along 
the left bank of the Bhine— the states of 
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ALSAOB AND RHBNISH BAVARIA. 

The state of Akace, or Elsass, is enclosed to the 
east by the Bhine, and to the west by the gzanite and 
ciystalline rocks of the VoQges Mountains. It oiigin- 
ally f oimed part of Lotharingiay and remained German 
till Stiasbnigy the capital, was seized by Louis XIV. 
in time of peace, and the Ehine became the French 
frontier. In the war of 1870 Alsace was won back 
for Geimany. 

The cHmate of Alsace is what is called continental ; 
that isy it has extremes of heat and cold. This is 
caused by the cold and hot winds from north and 
south rushing down the nairow channel between the 
Yosges and the Schwarzwald, which keep off the 
moisture that might otherwise soften the breezes. The 
east side of the Yosges is very steep, and the rocks are 
covered with the ruins of mediaeval towns, which rise 
from amid the forests of pine and beech. The lower 
slopes are clothed with vines, frrom which some of the 
best wine in Germany is made. The mountain streams 
are put to account in the turning of &ctory wheels; 
and the plain, especially towards the Ehine, is bright 
with the flowers of flax, hemp, tobacco plants, cherry 
trees, and fields of rye and barley. The 111 rises in 
the south of Alsace, and waters MtUhauam (50,000), 
or ** Milltown," an old and flourishing manufacturing 
city, once belonging to Switzerland. Cdmar (29,000), 
lower down the river, also manufactures the cotton of 
the district Strashurg (86,000), the capital, is built 
at the junction of the Ehine and the 111 and a canal, 
which has been cut to the liver Doubs. It has there- 
fore a very strong military as well as commercial posi- 
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tion, and is fdrUier defended by the fortress of KM^ 
on the right bank of the Shine. It is placed on the 
site of an ancient town, found there by the Romans, 
and became one of the largest markets for this part of 
Germany. The Cathedral is celebrated for its beauty, 
and Stiasburg possesses as well a fine Uniyersity. Its 
principal manufactures are preserved meats and beer. 

The state, which became in 1815 BhenUhrBavaria^ 
lying to the north of Alsace, is cut in two by the sand- 
stone and chalk range of the Hardt. The climate is 
cold, and the soil barren; but on the west side is a rich 
coal bed. Kaiserdautem (22,000), the chief town, 
founded in the twelfth century by Frederick Barbarossa, 
is in the centre of the Hardt Speyer (14,000), on 
the railway between Kaiserslautem and Landau, was 
the residence and buriaLplace of many emperors, and 
was the scene of meeting, or diet, in 1529, when the 
Beformeis took the name of Protestants. 

PABT OF WUBTBMBUBG, HOHENZOLLERN, AND BAVARIA. 

The Basin of the Danube. 

The source of the Danube is in the Black Forest^ in 
the grand duchy of Baden, the territory once occu- 
pied by the great Teutonic tribe of the Alemanni 
The river flows westwards, crosses the small Ftussian 
territory of HoTienzoHem, whence the family of the 
present (rerman emperor has sprung, and enters the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg. This part of Wurtemburg 
is thinly-peopled, but very picturesque. The Danube 
has cut for itself a deep bed in the limestone rocks, 
which are often covered with forests of beech and 
bireh. Ulm (30,000), the only town in the Wurtem- 
burg part of its basin of any importance, is an old 
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Swaihun ciAyi stoongly fortified, and onoe pnimwriwg % 
laige trade in lineiL New Ulm, its sabnrb, ia on 
the ii§^t bank of the xiTer, and has already becofme 
Bovadan. 

The south half kA Baoaria diffara both in soil and 
in appeaianoe from the north. On the south aie the 
Tyrolean Monntains, known as ''the Dolomites," from 
their sharply-pointed peaks of orystalline Umestona 
In tbese mountains the Isar> the Lech, the Blar, and 
other amikUer streams take their rise. It is among the 
Bavanan Highlands that the inhabitanta of Obei^ 
anaoeigaa hay^a acted their Passion Play ftom time 
inunemoiiaL Pietuiesque lakes are scattered About, 
the oiie in the south-east, near BerMetgadm^ being 
especially famed for its beauty. Beyond these lakes 
lies a wide limestone plain, broken here and there by 
patobes of pine trees, and yielding the com which 
makes the bread and beer for which South Bayaria is 
fiunouSi The> towns aie mostly built akmg the left 
baiik of the Danube, owing to the marshy ground on 
the right bank. This country was the battle-ground 
of many acmies, and here is the field of BUenhmm^ 
where Marlborough deSeated the French in 1704. 
Dcnmimsrik, lower down the river, has strong f oitifi- 
catioDa. The Lech, which joins the Danube befew 
I>onauw«rth, rises in the mountains to the south, and 
flowing straight nc^rthy passes the Boman town of 
AvgBbugrg (57,000), beneath whose walls the Magyars 
weie def ea,ted in the middle of the tenth century, and 
forced back beyond the Styrian Mountains. It has 
always been fionous as a city of commerce^ and especially 
<tf baokeiB, It was here that the Lutherans pat tetii 
the ^'Coiifeasion.of Augsburg," whiohafterwBzdacoal the 
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citusonB their municipal priril^es. Augsbnxg sofieied 
teniUy during the Thiiiy Tears' War ; but in the two 
hundied and fifty years that have elapsed since then 
her trade has been gradually recovering. The principal 
industries are dyeing, and the manufacture of cotton. 
Sweeping by NeiOmrg (11,000), Ingoldadt (14,000), 
the seat of « huge arsenal, asidNeustadt (14,000), the 
Danube cuts through a wild pass, fortified by the 
Bomans against the barbarians beyond. It then re- 
ceives the tributary of the Altmuhl, which is joined by 
a canal to the basin of the Main. Regemburg (31,000), 
or Ratisbon, a very old town, is on the Danube, close 
to the junction of several streams, and at the point 
where the Danube, swelled by these streams^ becomes 
much larger, and the navigation more easy. For these 
reasons, it has always been of importance to the vaiious 
nations who conquered Bavaria, both on account of its 
military and commercial position; for it traded both 
with Moscow and with the East After leaving B^gens- 
buig the Danube takes a south-east course, and receives 
' the Isar, which rises among the mountains of the south, 
passes the Wurm and Ammer lakes on the left, and 
finally reaches Munich, the capital of Bavaria. 

Munich (215,000), the market for the grain of the 
south, and possessing besides, large breweries and metal 
foundries, is situated on a rather barren plain, and is 
without any natural advantages, except that of being 
easily reached from all parts of the country. It has a 
fine collection of sculpture, a picture gallery, a XJniver- 
siiy, and a library of 800,000 volumes. Munich is 
also the residence of the court. The Isar is a very 
rapid stream, and cannot be navigated, therefore few 
towns are to be found along its course. It flows into 
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the Danube at Deggendoif, and the great riyer then 
zoUb on till it is joined by the Inn at PoMOti (14,000), 
on the £contier of Styiia. The Inn, which is an 
Ansldan river for the greater part of its course, waters 
the south-east comer of Bavaria. Towns are rare on the 
Bavarian side, and Passau, once a bulwaric agamst the 
barbarians, is the only one of note. 

THE SMALL QBBMAN STATES. 

The principality of Waldeck, to the north of Darm- 
stadt, is entirely surrounded by Prussian ferritory. Its 
soil is poor, and an unusually large proportion of its 
population blind and idiotic 

Lijfpe-Detmold is another of these little principal- 
ities. It lies in the basin of the Weser, and is bounded 
on the south by the f orest^overed range of the Teuto- 
buige Wald, where the Roman legions, under Yaros, 
were defeated by Hermann and his Qermans. 

The grand duchy of Oldenburg is wedged in between 
two slices of Hanover and the sea, and is bounded on 
the east by the Weser. It is flat and very low, and 
the chief industry is catUe-rearing and hors^breeding. 
Oldenburg (15,000), its largest town, is on a branch of 
the Ems. 

The grand duchies of MecMenburg-Schwerin and 
Meddenburg-Strelitz lie east of Holstein, and west of 
Pomerania. They form part of the Baltic plain — ^high, 
wooded, and lake-covered in the centre, and sloping 
gradually to the sea in long stretches of meadow land, 
where sheep and cattle are reared. Mecklenburg once 
fdrmed part of the Slavonic kingdom of Slavinia, 
though it became incorporated with the German king, 
dom in the thirteenth century. Schwerin (28,000)^ 
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the capital, is in the canize of the duchy, and i» haiH 
on 8«veial lake& Ite port is Wiamar (14,000), on the 
Baltic, which for two handled yeans belonged to the 
Swedes, and only became German since 186^. i&Woe& 
(34,000), at the head of an estuary farther esst, aqpoits 
the grain of the interior. 

The dachy of AntiaLt-Deamm is divided into two 
parts, the larger being watered by the Elbe and the 
Seal, and the smaller teaching Brunswick. 

Brunswiek is a duchy split into many fiagments 
lying within the basin of the Weaer. Hie northsm 
division contains Brunswick (57,000), the chief town, 
a city older than the eightii century, whidi became a 
flourishiog member of the Hanseatic Leagua Its 
princes were powerful members of the German Dist^ 
and finally kin^ of England. It has some fine public 
buildings, and a trade in the agricultural produce of the 
duchy. W(^enbuUel (12,000), to the south on the rail- 
way^ has one of the best libraries in Germany. 1^ 
was formerly the residence of the court The rest of 
Brunswick is barren of towns ; but it contains many 
miniug villages, formed among the Harz Moontaina 
Tlus rai^e, which owes its name to the old HyidBiB& 
Forest that in the time of the Eomans covered moefc 
of central G^many, is still dothed with trees, except 
in the higher summits, where the viol^it winds and 
poor soil discourage vegetation. Granite and lava 
peaks push themselves up among the other roekB, 
which yield lead, iron, and silver. The rain, which 
&lls heavily, lb preserved in the moorknds of the 
lower plateaux, and filters through them into the {daoL 
The Hsc2^ and eejpeetally the peak of the Biocken, have 
been the scene oi many Grerman legends. 
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The Kttle ptincqMdity of Bohmoaia^Tg has an out- 
lying temt<Mry south of the Haiz; but its chief town 
of i^tMioZfto^^ (7,000) is in the land of Thuringia. The 
gmnite and porphyxy lange of Thuiinger Wald runs 
fiNttn east to west, and forms the oeirtral point of several 
sDiall states. The soil is rich, and the country beauti- 
ful with hills, streams, and woods of pine and beech. 
The people are gay and musical, and remarkable for 
their cultivation. OiAha, (19,000), the chief town of 
the duchy of Saxe-Chtha, which lies east of the 
Thuiinger Wald, has a fine collection of books and 
pictures. On the south of the mountains is Saxe- 
Cobourg^ with Oohaurg (15,000) for its capital 
Cobourg possesses a splendid museum. Adjoining, 
and bordering a small Prussian territory, with the iron 
town of SuMf is Saxe-MehUngen, whose litfle town 
of Meimngm (9,000) is famous as a dramatic school 
Emn/odi (15,000), on the outskirts of Eiaenaehf and of 
the mountains, is the second city of the grand duchy 
of 8axe-Wieniar, Close to it towers the old castle of 
Wartbuig, round which has clustered many quaint 
legends, and which was the home of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. The greater part of Saxe- Weimar lies 
within ^e basin of the Saal, a tributary of the Elbe. 
Weimar (17,000), its largest town, is in the centre, and 
is chiefly feunous for having been the residence of the 
poets Goethe, Schiller, and others, at the end of the last 
century. Jena (8,000), built on the edge of a limestone 
tableUoid, and on the banks of the Saal, has a flourish- 
ing University. Here the Prussians were defeated by 
Napoleon in 1806. Saxe-AUenburg contains a large 
proportion of inhabitants descended from the Slav race, 
who once penetrated into central Germany across the 
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mountaiiifl of Bohemia AUmharg (4,000), the chief 
town, is on the Pleisse, on the holders of Saxony. The 
principality of Refius is watered hy the Saal and its 
tributary the Elster, and lies along the Saxon border. 
Wool and cotton mannfactores are the principal indus- 
tries of the state. QreHz (12,000), the chief town, has 
a Slay population. 

THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 
The Basin of the Elbe. 

The kingdom of Saxony, which is bounded on the 
west and north by Thuringia and Prussia, and divided 
from Bohemia on the south by the Erz G^ebuge, or 
Metal Mountains, has nothing in common with the 
Saxony conquered by Charles the Great, whence came 
the tribes which colonized England The modem 
Saxony was for many centuries peopled by the Slav 
race, who were conquered by the powerful Saxon 
dukes, and gradually Germanized. When, in the end 
of the twelfth century, the duchy split up, the con- 
quered territory alone kept the old name. Its prince 
became an elector of the empire^ till, in 1806, by a 
decree of Kapoleon, the empire ceased to be. The 
elector was then turned into a tributary king, who, 
after the settlement of Europe in 1815, was allowed to 
retain his title, although robbed of some of his do- 
minions to the north and east for the benefit of 
Prussia. 

The north side of the Erz Gebirge slopes down to 
the granite and crystalline plateau through which the 
Elbe and its tributaries, the Mulde, the Elster, and the 
Spree^ have cut their beds. Coal and iron axe obtained 
from the carboniferous rocks of the chain, principally 
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to the south-west; while the ciystalline peaks yield 
copper, lead, and silyer, and the decomposed granite 
the china clay need in the factories. The soil is thin 
and poor, and the industry of the numerous towns that 
have sprung up in the south-west is entirely mining. 
To the east, beyond the Elbe, the sandstone rocks take 
fantastic shapes, and rear huge precipices above the 
mountain torrents. 

The Elster rises in the mountains to the extreme 
west, and waters Plauen (28,000), a coal-mining town, 
with large muslin &ctoriea It then enters Thuringian 
and Prussian soil, and only becomes Saxon again in 
the plain of Leipzig, after its junction with the Fleisse. 
The position of Leipzig (209,000), on the direct road 
to Berlin, Magdebuig, and Dresden, has greatly contri- 
buted to its proeperity. It has three laige fairs yearly, 
to which people flock from all parts. It also ranks 
high as a literary city, and has a University, a school 
of music, and famous printing presses. Near Leipzig 
was fought the bloody battle of 1813, which forced 
Kapoleon to is31 back towards France. The source of 
the Mulde is north of the Eiz Gebiige, not &r from that 
of the Elster. In its basin we find Eibenstoch (6,000), 
with its lace manufetctures, and Schneeburg (7,000), witii 
laige cobalt mines, once celebratedfor its silver. Zwickau 
(31,000), built close to the Mulde, has thick coal-beds, 
and a school of mines. Chemnitz (92,000), on a branch 
of the Mulde, is the centre of a great cotton district ; 
while to the east again, on another tributary, are the 
silver mines of Freiberg (25,000), with a much- 
frequented school of mines. As we have seen, the 
Elbe rises on the south side of the Biesen Gebiige, 
and enters Saxony, after winding through the north 
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of Bohemia. In the centre of the kingdom, after the 
Elbe has swelled into a navigable and important stream, 
lies Dresden (200,000), the Saxon capital, celebrated 
throughout the world for its picture gallery. The 
climate is cold, in spite of the latitude; for it is 
situated on a high plain, exposed to the winds from 
the Baltic, and sheltered by the mountains from the 
warmer breeze of the south. It has a magnificent 
library, and admirable schools. Dresden china is really 
made at Meissen (13,000), a city which once gave its 
name to the whole country. 

The towns towards the Silesian and Bohemian 
frontier are chiefly occupied in linen manufacture. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 

The various provinces that compose the Austrian 
Empire have been annexed at different times and in 
different ways. The name Austria really means, 
<' CEster Eeich," or Eastern Kingdom. On the decay 
of the power of the western half of the Eoman Empire 
the chiefs of various settled tribes gradually developed 
into rulers of kingdoms; and, amongst others, there 
arose a king of the Franks. After the death of Charles 
the Great, who ruled from the Ebro in Spain to the 
Oder, divisions of his dominions took place, and 
the Frankish countries were made into eastern and 
western kingdoms. The eastern kingdom meant Fran- 
conia, Thuringia, and modem Saxony. But this 
eastern kingdom was afterwards broken up, and the 
name of "Austria" shifted to the land, or '*mark," on 
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the Danube, created to defend Germany against the 
Magyars, a non-Aryan people, who came into Europe 
at the very end of the ninth century, and have 
established themselves in the modem kingdom of 
Hungary, where they still speak their ancient lan- 
guage, which is distinct from that of all other European 
nations. This Austria is nearly the same as that of 
our own day. At the time of the invasion of the 
Magyars, part of what we now call the Austrian 
Empire was included in the German kingdom, or the 
kingdom of the East Franks. The rulers of this 
kingdom were elected by a national assembly, and the 
German kings were besides constantly elected emperors 
of the West 

This is the reason that people often forget that the 
German kings were not by right the emperors of the 
West ; but it is necessary always to recollect that the 
emperors had no dominions except what they held as 
princes or archdukes, and that all they gained by their 
election was a supremacy over the kings of the other 
states. When things began to settle down a little, and 
independent countries to be formed, the electors to the 
empire were usually confined to seven — ^the king of 
Bohemia^ the electors of Brandenburg, Saxony, and the 
palatine of the Bhine, and the archbishops of Mainz, 
Treves, and Cologne. 

Before we go further we had better give a list of the 
states that make up the empire, and then give a short 
sketch of the history of eacL 



Bohemia, 
Moravia, 
Austria, 
Tyrol, 



Carinthia ) -ni • 
Camiola } °^^ 
Gdrizia, 
Istria, 
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Croatia, 


Transylvania, 


Dalmatia, 


Bnkhovina, 


Slavonia, 


Gallicia, 


Hungary, 


Silesia, 



with the administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The mountain land of Bohemia^ the most northerly 
of the Austrian states, is inhahited hy a hranch of the 
Slavonic race called Czechs (pronounced ''check"). Like 
most of the states in the centre of Europe, it formed 
part of the empire of Charles the Great, and paid him 
tribute. After a short interval it again became a vassal 
of the empire, and part of the German kingdom. Its 
duke was made a king in the twelfth century, and 
ultimately became an elector to the empire. The 
supremacy of Hungary, Bohemia, and Austria was 
always shifting; but for a little while during the 
thirteenth century the king of Bohemia ruled from the 
river Oder to the Adriatic Sea. The fifteenth century 
saw it united with the archduchy of Austria, a result 
which was in a measure brought about by marriages, 
and in part by that of the policy of union against the 
advancing Turks, and, except on one occasion, a mem- 
ber of the house of Austria was always elected king of 
Bohemia. 

Moravia^ which lies south-east of Bohemia, is a 
remnant of the kingdom of Great Moravia, which 
stretched in the ninth century from the Elbe to the 
Save. After changing its masters several times, it was 
finally united to Bohemia in the year 1019, and passed 
with her to Austria. 

The "mark** or marchland of Austria was created 
a duchy by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 
1156. As we have said, it very nearly answered 
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to the modem state ; but before the end of the centoiy 
the duchy was enlaiged by the possession of Styiia, 
which fell by inheritance to the duke of Austiia. 
After a short space of Bohemian supremacy, the next 
step towards acquisition took place at the end of the 
thirteenth century, when the Swabian, Eudolf of Haps- 
buig, king of Germany, and emperor of the Eomans, 
made war on the powerful country of Bohemia, then 
ruled by Ottocar, and re-captured Austria and Styna. 
In the year 1335 the southern states of Carinthia, 
Tyrol, and Goritz, became subject to the Austrian duchy. 
The dukes of Austria were at various times elected 
emperors, and one of these dukes raised his hereditary 
possessions into an archduchy. Under Ferdinand, 
archduke of Austria (1519), the kingdom of Bohemia 
and a fragment of that of Hungary were added. 

The duchy of Carinthia^ now a small state border- 
ing on Italy, was once both extensive and powerful, 
and inhabited by a Slav population. But in the 
middle of the twelfth century it broke up. The northern 
part became the duchy of Styria, and the southern 
the country of Ovritzlay or Gdrz; while the centre 
passed under the sway of the count of Tyrol, and 
with the Tyrol into the hands of Austria in the four- 
teenth century. 

The country of Tyrd formed, during the ninth 
century, part of the duchy of Bavaria, and afterwards 
was included in the country of Gorz to the south-east. 
Then Gorz was exchanged for the lordship of Cahnthia, 
and both Carinthia and Tyrol became an appendage of 
the Hapsburg house of Austria early in the fourteenth 
century. 

The provinces which we now call Jdiria^ Camiola^ 
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Oroatiaj and Dcdmatia, bore in the tiine of the Botuans 
the name of Ulyria. In the seventh century the 
emperor Heraclins estahlished Slay settletnents within 
their borders, to act as btdwarks against the barbarianS) 
who poured in through Eussia and Pannonia. But 
early in the eleventh century Croatia and Dalmatia 
were subdued by the non-Aryan race of Magyars, and 
were absorbed into the kingdom of Hungary. Istria 
was, however, no part of this kingdom. It was some- 
times Italian, and sometimes German, till the archdukes 
of Austria finally took possession of it. Gamiola re- 
mained a bulwark against the Magyars ; while Dalmatia 
was sometimes Venetian, and sometimes Hungarian 
and Austrian, till it was yielded to the latter in 1860. 
Slavonian between the Danube and the Save, once part 
of Croatia, was another Slavonic settlement^ also in- 
cluded in Hungary. 

The flat, well-watered plain of Hungary has been 
the dwelling-place of many races. It was subject to 
the Eoman Empire in the time of Trajan, then it was 
settled by the Goths, Lombards, and Avars, and at the 
very beginning of the tenth century was conquered by 
the Magyars, or Hungarians. These strangers were 
afterwards converted to the Eoman Catholic religion ; 
but though they changed their religion, they kept 
their language. They speedily erected themselves into 
a kingdom, which occasionally paid homage to the 
emperors, but was oftener independent By the con- 
quest of Transylvania (1004) their dominion was 
extended to the Eastern Carpathians, and for a while 
beyond the mountains by the possession of Gallicia, or 
Gralitch. Wallachia and Moldavia were sometimes 
subject to the king of Hungary, but only in a vague 
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way. From 1521 to 1687 the greater part of Hungaiy 
(and with it TransylTaiiia) was under the Turkish yoke ; 
and it was not until 1718 that these were finally won 
back to Austria. The little state of Bvkhovina was 
added to Austria about 1780. 

OaQieia, or Galitch, originally part of Bussia, be- 
came, in the two centuries of confusion that preceded 
the coming of the Tatars (1238), alternately an inde- 
pendent kingdom and a vassal state of Hungary. £y 
the middle of the fourteenth century it was Polish, 
and Polish it remained till after the partitions of PoliCnd 
at the end of the last century, when it fell to the 
share of Austria. 

The province of SUeda stretched iax beyond the 
small Austrian province, so called, into the modem 
Prussian Silesia. For several centaries it fluctuated 
between Poland and Bohemia, till at the end of the 
fifteenth century it was seized by Austria^ in whose 
power it remained till the wars of Frederick IL, king 
of Prussia, with Maria Theresa, archduchess of Austria, 
and queen of Hungary, when all but a small portion 
was incorporated with Prussia. 

The Slav states of Bosnia and Herzegovina, lying to 
the south of the Save, were part of the Servian king- 
dom till the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
Hungary conquered and held them for 150 yeaia 
Then for another fifty years they became a kingdom, 
till the coming of the Turk, in whose power they re- 
mained till 1878, when they were placed under the 
supremacy of Austria. 

X. People. 

The various branches of the Slav race people the 
greater part of Austria^ Hungary is inhabited by the 
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Magyars, who came westwards at the end of the ninth 
century. Besides these two races there is a large pro- 
portion of Germans and Jews. The population of the 
Austrian Empire is about 37,000,000. 



2. Goyemment. 

Since 1866 Hungary has had a Constitution and 
Parliament of its own, instead of being under the 
absolute power of Austria. This Parliament, like that 
of Austria, consists of an Upper and Lower House, and 
sends members to another chamber, half of which is 
composed of Austrians, for the purpose of debating on 
foreign affairs, and determining questions of peace and 
war. 

The people are mostly Roman Catholics, except to- 
wards the east border, where many belong to the Greek 
Church. 

The number of different states included in the 
modem empire of Austria have for the most part well- 
defined natural boundaries. A chain of mountains 
stretches along the Adriatic, girdles the Tyrol on the 
west ; merges into the Bdhmer Wald, the Erz Gebirge, 
and the Riesen Grebirge on the north; and, before 
Gallicia was added at the end of the last century, the 
rampart of the Carpathians formed the frontier on the 
east; and the Danube and Save on the south. The 
country measures about 900 miles from east to west, 
and 800 from north to soutL The Slavonic states 
bound it on the south, Russia on the east and north- 
east, Prussia and Saxony on the north, Bavaria and 
Switzerland on the west. 
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%. Physical Features. 

The country, with the exception of the lake-covered 
Hungarian plain, is mountainous, well-wooded, and 
well-watered. Austria has no seaboard except on the 
inland sea of the Adriatic, therefore the possession of 
the great river Danube, which flows straight into the 
heart of Hungary before it bends south, is of the 
utmost importance, both from a military and a com- 
mercial point of view. 

4« Climate. 
The climate of Austria is continental (i.e. has extremes 
of heat and cold), with a moderate amount of rain. 
In the Tyrolean Alps and mountains bordering the 
Adriatic, however, the rainfall sometimes reaches one 
hundred inchea 

5. Productions. 

Almost all the mountain ranges possess rich mines, 
especially of iron and coal, though salt, lead, zhic, 
copper, petroleum, sulphur, china olay, and even gold 
and silver, also abound. Hungary is the granary of 
the empire ; and besides all the ordinary grains, maize, 
tobacco, vines, potatoes, and beet root are grown. 
Horses, pigs, sheep, and cattle graze in Hungary, and 
in the northern provinces. The few manufactures of 
the empire are in the north-west and west. 

TYROL AND SALZBURG. 

The Basin of the Danube. 
Tributaries of the Inn and the Salza. 

The country of the Tyrol^ the most westerly of the 
Austrian states, lies partly within the basin of the Inn, 
a tributary of the Danube, and partly in that of the 
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Adige, which flows into the Adriatic. The Adige rises 
at the foot of the Stelvio Pass, the highest carriage 
road in Europe, and north of the great mass of the 
Orteler (12,817). At Botzen (10,000), a picturesque old 
town surrounded hy mountains, the Adige is swelled 
by some affluents that come down £rom the granite and 
crystalline group of the Globkner on the east It then 
takes a straight course southwards, past the sharply- 
pointed, tower-crowned hills of porphyry, granite, or 
crystalline limestone (dolomite). Here the people speak 
a tongue known as Romansch, akin to Italian and 
Spanish. Tr&rd (17,000), a city remarkable in itself, 
as well as for the council that sat there in 1545, to 
deliberate about the Reformation of the Church, is on 
the left bank of the Adige. To the south is Eoveredo 
(9,000), in the midst of oak forests, which, like most 
of these towns, has a trade in silk. Meran (3,000), 
in the neighbourhood, grows fine grapes, and is much 
visited by invalids, on account of the warm and shel- 
tered climate. North of the source of the Adige is the 
(Etzthal, with its forests and pastures; while to the 
east a railway along the Adige valley leads over the 
Brenner Pass into Grermany. 

The river Inn rises in the Orisons (Switzerland), 
and drains the north half of the Tyrol with its ranges 
of wooded limestone mountains sloping to the westerly 
district of the Vorarlherg^ and the lower plains of 
Bavaria and Constance. In this district of the Yorarl- 
berg is the little principality of Lichtenstein. The 
first large town along the valley of the Inn is Inns- 
bruck (16,000), or " the Bridge over the Inn," built on 
a plateau, from which there is a splendid view of the 
mountains. The situation is admirable for commerce, 
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as the town is at the mouth of the valley leading to 
the south, from which roads branch off into Austria 
and Bavaria. The houses are painted in bright colours, 
and in one of the 'churches is a beautifully-sculptured 
tomb of the Emperor Maximilian. Hall (5,000), north- 
east of Innsbruck, has large salt mines. The river Salza, 
which waters the Tyrolean territory of Salzburg, ulti- 
mately falls into the Tnn at the Austrian city of 
Braunau. The limestone mountains of Salzburg are 
very beautiful, though &r lower than those of the 
TyroL Salt is the principal mineral of the country, 
and is worked at Hallein^ on the Salza (hall is an old 
word for salt), and at Salzburg (20,000), the capital, 
whose archbishopric dates from the time of Charles the 
Great. Salzburg is one of the most beautiful towns in 
Europe, and has many visitors, who make excursions 
to Ischl, Konigsee, and the regions of the Salzkammer- 
gut to the east 

AUSTBIA. 

The Danube, which joins the Inn at the Bavarian 
town of Passau, formed for centuries the Eoman ram- 
part against the barbarians, as the Ehine did f urUier 
west It enters Austrian soil by the province of 
Austria proper, and flows for much of its course through 
a rich broken plain, some of which is cultivated with 
grain, and the rest used for pasture. Linz (35,000), on 
the right bank, midway between Salzburg, Styria, and 
Bohemia, is the market for the produce of these three 
countries The Enns, which falls into the Danube near 
the town of the same name, rises in Salzburg, and 
takes a direct easterly course into the centre of Styria, 
a tributary watering the town of EisemerZy with its 
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great iron mines, as its name betokens (Eisen is the 

Gennan for iron). It forms the boundary between the 

two districts known as Upper and Lower Austria. 

After its junction with the £nns the great river winds 

eastward past the castle of Krema, where Eichard Cceur 

de lion was imprisoned, situated in a plain covered with 

grain, and sweeps down to Vienna (843,000). It is 

only the extreme outskirts of Vienna that touch the 

Danube j for the bulk of the town is built on the 

little river Wien, encircled at a little distance by the 

mountaina This situation makes it the key to Germany 

and the West, hence its possession has at all times 

been eagerly fought for. The names of Wagram^ EssHng, 

and Aspem will recall the battles of Napoleon ; while 

the Turk himself has more than once been turned from 

the very gates. As in all the western provinces of 

Austria, the plain is carefully cultivated with maize, 

oats, barley, rye, and wheat, and the mountains clothed 

with pines, larches, and beeches. The city contains 

one of the seven Austrian Universities, a splendid 

picture gallery, and public buildings, and has been the 

birthplace and residence of many of the great musicians. 

The inhabitants are of every race, including numbers 

of Jewish bankers; but Austria proper is almost 

entirely peopled by Germans. The chief manufJEictures 

of Vienna are pianos, and other musical instruments, 

carriages, and silks. 

« 

MORAVIA. 

The river March, or Morava, which joins the 
Danube on the eastern frontier of the Austrian state, 
rises among the basalt and crystalline rocks of the 
Sudetic Mountains, in the north of Moravia, which is 
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divided from Bohemia by the low range of the 
Moravian Mountains, and firom Hungary by the Little 
Carpathians. Moravia was occupied about the b^in- 
ning of our era by the Marcomanni and the Quadi, 
branches of the Aryan race. These were displaced by 
the Lombards, who in their turn gave way to the 
Slavonic tribes, still peopling the country. Moravia is 
mountainous except in the west, where it is a tableland. 
The soil is fertile, and yields large crops of grain, flax, 
beet-root, and hemp; while plumbago is obtained from 
the crystalline rocks. Olmiitz (15,000), on the March, 
is a military town, and commands the passage from 
the south into Bohemia and Silesia. North and south 
of it are Sclionberg, with its iron mines, and the linen- 
weaving towns of Stemherg (13,000), and Prossnitz 
(15,000). South again, on the right bank of the river, 
is the field of Austerlitz, where a bloody battle was won 
by Napoleon in 1805. Biiinn (74,000), the capital of 
Moravia, is in the centre of the country on a tributary 

4 

of the March. Like most of the Moravian cities, it 
has breweries, and wool, linen, and glass factorie& 

HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 

Basin of the Danube and Theiss. 

z. Physical Features. 

The great country of Hungary and Transylvania 
extends from the Morava, the Leitha, and the Inn, on 
the west, to the Carpathians on the east and north, 
while the Drave and the Danube bound it on the 
south. The Danube flows straight to the centre of 
Hungary, then turns sharply south, running parallel to 
the Theiss, which drains all the east of Hungary before 
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Mling into the Danube. The greater part of Hungary 
is a flat plain, spreading out into marshes near the 
riveiSy and occasionally into lakes. Unlike most of 
the Austrian Empire, it is comparatively treeless 
towards the south, though the Carpathians and their 
spurs north and east are covered with dense forests of 
pine, larch, and beech. As is natural in a mountain 
range of such length, the rocks are very various, con- 
sisting of volcanic fommtions, crystalline, granitic, and 
others ; but what predominates is a kind of sandstone 
that produces very poor soil, consequently the inhabit- 
ants of the Carpathians are few except in the mining 
districts. In Transylvania, which boasts the highest 
peak of the chain — over 9,000 feet — the rocks are 
chiefly crystalline, and of more picturesque forms than 
the rest of the Carpathians. 

2. Productions. 

In the west, towards the Danube, are large mines of 
coaly iron, copper, and tin, and many mineral springs. 
From the crystalline massof the Tatra, in the north, these 
minerals are likewise obtained in large quantities, as well 
as garnets, opals, beryls, and other stones. Sulphur is 
sometimes found in great quantities. The lower lands 
of Hungary are sown with flax, hemp, tobacco, and all 
kinds of grain, but chiefly maize, and the mountain 
sides are in many places planted with vines. Here 
and there are pastures covered with the horses for 
which Hungary is famous, or droves of oxen or sheep. 
In the marshes are cranes and storks, while the multi« 
tude of flsh found in the waters of the Theias has 
passed into a proverb. 

The changes in the climate are very rapid, whether 
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fiom hot to eold aft from diy to wei The city of 
Presburg (47,000), the fiist on the Danube aft^ we 
haye eroaaed the Hungarian frontier, still keeps the 
lemembianoe of its early days, when it was the 
leaideiioe of many of the Hungarian aristocracy, and 
the spot where the kings were consecrated. Bound 
IVesharg, and on the other side of the Danube, about 
the intermittent lake of Neusiedl, are splendid vine- 
yards, which produce the red wine for which Hungary 
is celebnited. (Edehburg (25,000), west of the lake, is 
a populous town founded by the Bomans in the midst 
of a rich district At some distance south-east of 
Presburg the Danube receives the Waag, a river which 
rises under the Tatra group, from whose crystalline 
rocks are extracted iron, copper, lead, and zdnc. The 
channel of the Waag is parallel to the sweep of the 
mountains, and it enters the Danube at Komdram 
(13,000). Eastwards the Danube is swelled by the 
Neutra and the Gran. The Gran basin contains large 
silver mines, quarried in the crystalline mountains 
round SchemnUz (13,000) and KremnUz (8,000), in 
the middle of its course. Soon after its junction with 
the Gran the Danube turns south, and cuts for itself 
a double channel, which joins at Buda-Pesth only to 
part again. Buda (with Pesth, 300,000), the city 
on the right bank, is the capital of Hungary. It 
is an Oriental-looking city, bmlt on a hill on the 
wide and navigable river. It is placed at once on 
the edge of the mining country of the north and 
the grain growing plain of the south, and receives 
the produce of both. Pesth, on the left bank, has a 
fine museum and a good library; but, unfortunately, 
% cities are very unhealthy. West of Buda the 
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bills stretch away to the picturesque volcanic gronp of 
summits called the Bakony Forest, south of which 
lies the laige lake of Balaton, or the Flatten See, fifty 
miles in length, and well stocked with fisL It receives 
and discharges a river called the Sarvitz, that empties 
itself into the Danuhe. Betuming to Buda, we shall 
find that the river begins to cut a very winding course 
through the plain, which becomes marshy between the 
Danube and the Theiss. It waters a few towns, none 
of them very important tiU it comes to Mohcusz (1 2,000), 
the scene of more than one battle of Hungarians and 
Turks, and where the Turks were finally crushed in 
1687. North-west of Mohacz is Funfkirchen or Pees 
(24,000), with a rich and weU-worked coal basin. 
After receiving the Drave the Danube forms the south 
boundary of Hungary. Here is the district of Temes- 
var, famous for its hams, lying between the Danube 
and the Theiss. The main stream of the Theiss rises 
under the Carpathians in the east of Hungary, a 
district which yields more salt than any other in 
Europe. It drains by means of its branches a large 
part of Transylvania, and all the Carpathians east of 
Tatra; but none of 'the towns need be noticed till we 
i^each Tokay (6,000), where excellent red wine is made 
from the vines growing on the rich soil of the volcanic 
locks. Below Tokay the Theiss takes a southerly 
bend, and passing some thinly-peopled, marshy dis- 
tricts receives the little river Eger, which waters a vine- 
growing neighbourhood. From this point to its junction 
with the Danube the Theiss and its tributaries on the 
left bank drain a wide extent of marshy land, affording 
good grazing-ground, and swarming with waterfowl, but 
where the few towns are liable to inundations from the 
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rivera Floods sometimes lay waste Szegedin (70,000), 
which is suirounded by the low, wet tract spreading 
&om the Danube to the Theiss, and that formed by 
any overflow of the river Maroa This last stream rises 
on the borders of Transylvania, on the west slope of 
the Carpathians, and drains the oak and beech-covered 
mountains of the centre of the country, whose rocks of 
porphyry, granite, sandstone, basalt, and quartz, contaLa 
large quantities of gold, quicksilver, iron, and salt 
The name Aranyos, one of its. branches, means '' golden 
river." KarUhurg (7,000), on the right bank of 
the Maros, is an old and interesting city surrounded 
by vineyards, where the Transylvanian princes were 
crowned, and John Hunniades was buried. Thordoy on 
the Aranyos, has great salt mines. Alt-Arad (33,000), 
built between the mountains and the plains, guards the 
western entrance to the fruitful land. The fortified 
town of Temesvar (32,000) is situated, not on the 
river Temes, but on a canal and railway considerably 
to the north. It belongs to the rich corn-growing 
district of the Banat, part of which has been reclaimed 
&om the marshes. On the east are coal-beds. 

The remaining course of the Danube, till it reaches 
the Iron Gate at the entrance of Wallachia, is very 
picturesque. It flows between high rocks, often wooded 
outposts of the mountains above. Orsova^ the last 
town on the Hungarian side, is on an island in the 
midst of rapids. The south-east part of Transylvania 
lies within the basin of the Aluta, which &lls into the 
Danube at Wallachia. The source of the Aluta is not 
far from that of the Maros, and its course lies through 
a hilly-lake covered country, abounding in sulphur and 
salt. 
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BTTRIA, OARINTHIA, OARNIOLA, CROATIA, BLAYONIA. 

Basin of the Danube— contiiined. 
Tributaries of the Mur, Drave, and Save. 

The old '' Steieimark/' now known as Sityria^ is 
principally peopled by Germans, although the chief 
town is of Slav origin. The limestone mountains aie 
covered with forests of beech and pine, and yield salt, 
coal, and iron. Qratz (87,000), the capital, is a Slavonic 
city on the Mur, visited chiefly by students. The 
manufacture of kon and steel is the main industry 
of the small towns of Styria. 

The river Drave, the largest tributary on the right 
bank of the Danube, rises in the Tyrol, and shortly 
after enters Carifdhia, a mountainous province in- 
habited for the most part by Germans. Carinthia has 
large mines of zinc, copper, and lead; but these are 
worked with difficulty, owing to the lack of. coal. 
Klagenfurt (15,000), the chief town, \a joined to the 
Drave by a canaL The river afterwards crosses the south 
of Styria through a gradually fleJling country, till it 
forms the south- west boundary of Hungary, and 
empties itself into the Danube in the midst of the 
low plains. 

The Save, which unites with the Danube at Belgrade, 
rises in the north-west of Camiola (one of the states 
peopled by a branch of the Slav race), under the great 
peak of Terglon, or the three-headed mountain. A 
rampart of mountains, known as the Julian or Illyrian 
Alps, runs for some distance parallel to the river. On 
the west side of this slaty and dolomitic range are the 
great quicksilver mines of Idria, and zinc, copper, and 

2 9 
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lead are also found in the upper valieys of the Save ; 
but beyond the river on the north the country is often 
marshy, and covered with forests. Layhach (23,000), 
built to the right of the river, conunands the passage 
from the Adriatic to the Danube. The famous cave 
of AdeUherg is situated on the west slope of the 
mountains. 

The people of Croatia, which extends from the 
Adriatic to the Drave, are part of the southern branch 
of the Slavonic race. The country is for the most 
part fiat, and well suited to agriculture, especially in 
the eastern parts. The climate on the west side 
of the Julian Alps is warm and sheltered, and here 
vines and olives grow; but we will leave the con- 
sideration of this part till we come to the Adriatic 
provinces. 

The first Croatian town in the Save basin is Agram 
(21,000), lately destroyed by earthquakes. To the 
south KarUtadt (7,000), on a branch of the Save, is 
the market for the agricultural produce of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

East of Croatia is the old kingdom of Slavonia^ 
between the Save, the Drave, and the Danube. Its 
chief town is Esseic (17,000), on the right bank of the 
Drave, not far from its junction with the Danube. 
Essek has some silk factories, and a large trade in the 
grain grown on each side of the river. KarlowUz 
(7,000, noted for its wine), lower down the Danube, 
is the spot where the peace was signed in 1699. 
Semi in (14,000,) opposite Belgrade, is a fortress^ and 
Smnium, on the Save, was a Roman outpost. 
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BOSNIA AND THE HERZEGOVINA. 

Basin of the Danube— contiimed. 
Tributaries of the Save, Bosna, and Drina. 

Bomia and the Herzegomna are two mountainous 
countries bounded on the north and east by the Save 
and the Drina, and were placed since 1878 under the 
protection of Austria. The country bordering the Save 
is comparatively low, but rises as we go south, and the 
plain is broken by groups of limestone hills, crowned 
with forests of chesnuts, lime, oak, and pine, which still 
shelter wolyee, bears, deer, and pigs. The high dolomite 
peaks of the Herzegovina are now bare ; but in the moor- 
lands and fertile valleys are swarms of bees ; the rivers, 
which often disappear underground, are full of fisL 

The climate is cold, considering the latitude; for 
the mountains on the west and south shut out the sea- 
breezes and warm winds from the south. 

The inhabitants are mostly Slav, though there \a a 
considerable number of Jews and Turks. They are 
economical and hardworking, but lively and hospitable. 
Their language is Servian, and they belong to the 
Greek Church. 

The soil is rich, so in spite of Turkish rule the 
country has prospered, and cities have grown. The 
Bosnians have cultivated their own lands, and manu- 
factured arms and stufife of various kinds. Boma Sef-ai^ 
or Serajevo (50,000), the largest town, is in the centre, 
near the source of the Bosna. ZvomiJc (14,000), on 
the Drina, is an agricultural market. Banialuka is at 
the end of the only little railway which runs along the 
basin of the TJnna. Mogtar (9,000), the chief town 
of Herzegovina, is on the Narenta. 
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THE ADRIATIC PROYINGBS. 

Gofitz, Istria, and the Islands west of Croatia, 

Dalmatia* 

The population of the Adriatic proyinces belong 
(with the exception of that of Goritz) to the Bulgarian 
branch of the Slav race, though along the shore is a 
fringe of Italians.' The country west of the Julian 
Alps consists of a rocky, barren tableland called the 
Carao, which stretches under other names towards the 
south, to the naked Alps of Dalmatia, which were 
robbed of their trees for the fleets of Venice. The 
coast, often broken into islands, forms in many places 
fine harbours. The rain in all these provinces is very 
heavy, and it sinks into the limestone rocks to re- 
appear again as rivers and springs. The climate is 
warm, the mountains forming a shelter from the east 
and north winds; while the hot, rain-bringing winds 
of the south have free access to the country. Olives, 
oranges, vines, and citrons clothe the mountain sides ; 
and the waters teem with tunnies, sardines, and 
lobsters. The numerous islands are usually rocky, and 
barren both of animal and vegetable life ; but on the 
mainland are many bears, martins, and reptiles of all 
sorts. 

The laigest town on the east shore of the Adriatic 
is Trieste (126,000), on the gulf of the same name, 
near the frontier of Goritz. It is an old city whose 
commerce has prospered as that of Venice has declined, 
and it is now the most flourishing port on the shores of 
the Adriatic. Bound Trieste the country is well wooded 
and cultivated; but the traveller soon finds himself 
among the rocky wilds of the Carso. Goritz (16,000), 
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to the north, on the river Ison^o, is visited hy the 
Anstiians in winter on acconnt of its wann climate, 
which allows firuit and flowers to grow. Oapo d*Idria 
(9,000) is the capital of Istria, and stands on the sea 
coast \ hut PiranOy to the south-west, is more important 
on account of its fine harbour and salt mines. Rotngno, 
on the west coast, exports oil made ^m the olives of 
the neighbourhood ; and Pola (16,000), near the south 
point of the isthmus, is celehrated for its Eoman re- 
mains, and its port and arsenals. Fiume (20,000), the 
port of Croatiay is built on a bay opposite the island 
of Veglia, The town is well named (fiume means 
river); for the soil abounds in springs, which are 
utilized for manufacturing purposes. Along the coast 
are dockyards, and a £Bu;tory of torpedoes for blowing 
up ships. The few towns in West Croatia and Dal' 
matia are on the coast, and strongly fortified. Zara^ 
the Dalmatian capital, was founded by the Venetians 
near the site of a Slav town. It is fiunous for a 
liqueur called maraschino, made from the cherries that 
grow in the district. Sehenico (15,000), situated on a 
bay, exports agricultural produce, and also the coal 
obtained &om the mines of the interior. Spalato 
(18,000), on another bay facing south, has magnificent 
Eoman remains ; the ruins of the palace of the Em- 
peror Diocletian, those of some temples, an amphi- 
theatre, and an aqueduct. Ragusa (9,000), which re- 
mained an independent republic till the beginning of 
this century, has excellent wines; and Cattaro^ near 
the Montenegrin frontier, is splendidly placed for 
purposes of commerce at the head of a sheltered gulf. 
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BUKHOVINA AND GALUCIA. 

Baiiiit of the Pnrtfa, the Dniester, the Bi^, and the 

Vistula. 

The river Pruth rises in the Caipathians, and crosses 
the small state of Bukhomnay or the " land of beechesy" 
so called from the forests of beeches which cover the 
steep north sides of the mountains. The inhabitants 
of Bnkhovina are a branch of the EutheneSy a Slavonic 
tribe, who also inhabit Gallicia; but the country is 
thinly peopled, and contains very few towns. CzemO' 
witz (34,000), on the right bank of the Pruth, is the 
capital, and absorbs the principal part of the izade of 
the province. 

The well-watered country of Chlliciu belongs both 
to the basin of the Black Sea and to that of the 
Baltic, for it contains the sources of the Dniester, the 
Bug, and numerous tributaries of the Vistula. The 
Carpathians rise abruptly to the west, and their forests 
form a dark background to the pastures and fields of 
the lower tablelands. The ground sinks a little to- 
wards the basin of the Dneister, and then rises again in 
the neighbourhood of the Hussian frontier. The soil 
is very fertile, but the people are too ignorant to make 
the best use of it ; and the rearing and exportation of 
cattle is the principal industry in most of Grallida. 
Hops and tobacco are, however, extensively grown; 
and to these are added in the north-west hemp, flax, 
and beetroot Hot springs and salt mines are found 
throughout Gallicia, and in many places petroleum 
wells exist among the pine woods. Coal-beds are 
worked in the north-west ; and lead, zinc, and iron in 
other parts of the mountains. 
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The basin of the Dniester contains few important 
towns. Tartiopol (20,000), the laigest, on a bzanch 
of the Dniester, is the market for the exchange between 
the Bnssian produce and that of East Gallicia. Drobo- 
bicz (16,000), in the centre, on a branch of the Upper 
Dniester, trades in oil and asphalt. One or two towns 
possess tanneries ; and KcHomea, on the Pruth, in the 
south-east, exports the timber and tobacco grown in 
this part of CkJlicia. 

IjvoWj or Lemberg (102,000), the capital of Galliciay 
is near the source of the Bug, between the basins of the 
Bug and the Dniester. It shares with Brody (30,000), 
to the east, the position of market of the vegetables, 
cattle, horses, and pigs, raised in the country round, 
and receives in return immense quantities of grain 
from Eussia. Lemberg has a university, and counts 
numbers of Poles among its inhabitants. Oracow 
(54,000), once a Polish city, is near the north-west fron- 
tier, and on the Vistula. It has several fine buildings 
remaining &om the days of its greatness, and trades in 
the coal brought from some mines on the north-west, 
in the salt obtained from those of Widiczka, to the 
south, and in the vegetables of the market gardens 
Like Lemberg, Cracow contains large numbers of Poles 
and Jews. 

SILESIA. 

Basin of the Oder. 

The sources of the Vistula and that of an east 
branch of the Oder lie near together on the east side 
of the province of Silesia. The remnant of Silesia 
that has been left to Austria is very smaU, and is only 
a little strip of country wedged in between Moravia 
and Prussian Silesia. The ground gradually falls from 
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the Sudetic mountains, on the south-west, to the Polish 
tableland on the north. The principal industxyy 
especially on the more thickly-populated Gallician 
side, is that of woollen and linen manufactures ; and 
near Oderherg is a valuable coal mine. Troppau 
(17,000), the chief town, is in the north of Silesia, 
on a branch of the Oder. 

BOHEMIA. 

Basin of the Elbe. 

Bohemia is girdled on three sides by mountains 
ranging from 3000 to 5000 feet, while between them 
lies a plateau of nearly 1000 feet. No country in the 
world is better watered than Bohemia, each point of 
the compass having its own particular river, and these 
rivers join the Elbe before it enters Saxony. The 
Bohmer Wald, which separate Bohemia horn Bavaria, 
are famous for their magnificent forests of pines and 
beeches, which flourish on the crystalline and quartz 
rocks. In the centre of the chain- is a pass, where 
Franks and Germans have many times suffered defeat ; 
and to the south of this pass is the source of the 
Moldau, or Ultava, the chief river of Bohemia. The 
Moldau flows straight to the Austrian frontier, uid 
then turns to the north. Its upper course is through a 
peat district, which the people are trying to drain and 
plough, while they use the lakes as fish-ponds. Near 
Budioeis (19,000) enormous beds of plumbago are 
found in the crystalline rocks. Tabor, on a tributary 
of the Moldau, on the right, was the fortified capital of 
the Hussites, or followers of John Huss, who waned 
against the Eoman Church in the fifteenth century; 
but it has now fallen into decay. The basin of Uie 
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Beraun, or Beraunka, another tributaiy on the left, 
contains several important towns, and a railway on the 
ontskirtB of the mountains. MieSfOn the rivery has luge 
lead mines ; and Pibram (28,000) mines of silyer. PHten 
(28,000), at the junction of some small streams, is near 
coal-beds ; while it also brews the hops grown in tlus 
part of Bohemia, and exports the beer all oyer the 
world. The Beraon flows into the Moldau below 
Prague (230,000), the capital, the great stronghold of 
the Czech population of Bohemia, and one of the most 
beautiful cities in Europe. It has an admirable com- 
mercial position in the centre of the country, and is 
the market for the produce of mountains and plains 
alike. It is also easily defended in times of war, and 
is the rallying-point for the whole of Bohemia. Prague 
is celebrated for its university, its fine public buildings 
and bridges, and its Slavonic library. 

The north-east part of the old kingdom is contained 
in the basin of the Elbe. This is the principal manu- 
^turing district, and being the pathway from Germany 
to Vienna, has been the scene of many battlea The 
Elbe rises in the Eiesen Gebirge, or Mountains of the 
Giants, which divide Bohemia from Prussian Silesia, 
and drains a country busy in manu&ctures, but not 
boasting many large towns. Beetroot and wool are the 
chief products of the district The names of Sadowa 
and Koniggratz call to mind the battles fought there 
in 1866 during the Austrian and Prussian war. Reich- 
cnherg (30,000), on the Iser, is a populous city in the 
Qudst of the mountains, with factories of glass and 
wooL It is also one of the outposts of Bohemia, on 
the edge of a depression between the Eiesen Grebirge 
and Erz Gebirge, which leads into Saxony. Through 
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this breach the Elbe takes its way northwaidB, and 
wateis a district noted even in Bohemia for its fer- 
tility. The Mittel Gebiige, as it is called, is a volcanic 
mass, crowned with the rains of castles or chapels, and 
bearing on its rich lava soil splendid froit trees, and 
discharging hot springs from its rocks. The Erz 
Gebirge (or Metal Mountains), which form the rampart 
on the north-west, are much steeper on the Bohemian 
than on the Saxon sid& From tiie crystalline rocks of 
the chain, tin, cobalt, and arsenic are obtained; coal 
and iron from the carboniferous rocks, china clay from 
the decomposed granite, and gold from the quartz; in- 
deed, almost every mineral is represented except salt, 
which is entirely lacking. Silver has in some places be- 
come exhausted, as at Kuttenherg (12,000), in the centre, 
once one of the best silver mines in the world. Besides 
these metals, silex or flint is found in the mountains, 
and used in the manufiEUsture of "Bohemian glass." 
The climate of this north-west comer is very dry, and 
hop-gardens cover the lower grounds and the field& 
Eger (13,000), on a river of the same name, near the 
Bohemian frontier, was a noted town during the 
Thirty Years' War. Karlsbad (7,000), owes its repu- 
tation to its warm springs. It has likewise china 
and glass factories, and makes lace. SaaZj on the 
Eger, is the centre of the hop-growing country; and 
Toplitz and some of the mountain towns are bathing- 
places. 

As we have already said, the Bohemians are of 
Czech race, and belong to the north division of the 
Slava Bohemia, however, contains many Germans, 
and the two nations have no love for each other. The 
religion of the country is Eoman Catholic. 
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CHACTER VII. 

SWITZERLAND, 

Switzerland is a country of lakes and mountains, 
bounded on the north by Germany, on the east by 
Austria, on the south by Italy, and on the west by 
France. It is about 210 miles broad and 150 long. 

z. Physical Features. 

A rampart of granite and crystalline mountains, 
containing all the loftiest summits in the Alps, stretches 
from the Lake of Genevm in the south-west, to the 
Austrian Tyrol, on the east, and divides Switzerland 
from Italy. In the centre lies the great group of the 
St. Gothard, which forms the watershed for the Rhino, 
the Rhone, the Aar, the Reuss, and some of the Italian 
rivers. East and west of the St. Grothard are other 
and lower chains, and beyond these, in the heart of the 
country, are several large and winding lakes. Further 
north the ground falls considerably, the rivers are 
swollen by many mountain streams, and by the time 
the Bhine flows out of Lake Constance (which lies on 
the north-east, matching, as it were, the Lake of Neu- 
chatel) it has become an important stream, and forms 
the north boundary of Switzei'land. West of the 
Rhine a chain of lower mountains extends past the 
Lake of Keuchatel down to the Lake of Geneva, along 
the valley of the Doubs, and is a prolongation of the 
Jura. On the south-east, counterbalancing the lakes 
of ITeuchatel and Bienne, are the lakes of Maggiore and 
Lugano. 
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For a laige part of the year mnch of Switserland ia 
blocked np by the anow, which lies perpetually at a 
height of 9000 feet, and of couiae makes the tempera- 
ture of the upper yaUeys much colder. The immftTiBfl 
number of peaks also attracts clouds, which fall, when 
the weather is warm enough, in torrents of rain. On 
the south side of the Alps the rainfall sometimes rises 
to 115 inches, and even in the plains to the north 
forty inches is very common. In the lower valleys 
the summers are generally extremely dose and hot. 

3. History. 

In former times, when people could see no beauty 
in anything wild or bare, the countiy we now call 
Switzerland was looked on as a savage land, only fit to 
be inhabited by northern barbarians. The Alps, which 
formed the natural barrier on the south, and divided it 
from Italy, prevented Roman civilization from penetra- 
ting into the interior; and though in early times 
Boman and even Carthaginian armies more than once 
crossed the Alps, yet they avoided the country as much 
as possible. At the death of the Emperor Augustus, 
in the year 13 of the Christian era, we find that the 
Eomans had extended their rule as far as the Rhine 
and the Danube, two rivers which formed the natural 
frontiers of the empire ; and the modem Switzerland, 
of course, fell under their yoka When, in the sixth 
century, the power of the Roman emperors in the west 
began to decline, part of the country was included in 
the kingdom of Burgundy, which then stretched on 
both sides of the Rhone. It was absorbed into the 
great Frankish kingdom till the ninth century, when 
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after some changes another kingdom of Bnigcmdy was 
created, which took in the whole country from the 
mouth of the Bhone to Zurich. Beyond Zurich the 
land formed part of the (German idngdom. About 
the thirteenth century, when the Burgundian kingdom 
had broken up, free cities and small states gradually 
began to grow, some governing themselTcs, othero 
goTemed by bishops or counts; while part of the 
centre and east became Swabian, and so passed into 
the possession of the Austrian house of Habsbuig. 
Then the cities and states one by one bound themselves 
into a league, and shook off the Austrian yoke ; and 
by the middle of the sixteenth century the Swiss 
Confederation was contained very much within its 
modem limits, though it was not recognized as in- 
dependent till the following century. It was at the 
end of the last century that it gained its name of 
the Helvetian Bepublic. 

4. Government 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two cantons 
(canton, a comer), which since 1848 have bound them- 
selves into a confederation. In a great measure each 
canton is a separate little state, with its own religion, 
its own language, and its own system of government 
for its private affairs ; but it sends members to a par- 
liament held at Bern, the chief town, which decides on 
the great questions relating to foreign nations, and 
makes especial laws to which the whole country is 
bound to submit. The laws are enforced by means of 
a smaller council, composed of two members for every 
canton. The population of Switzerland is nearly 
3,000,000. 
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5. Inhabitants. 

The people in the south-east valleys belong to a 
bianch of the same lace as the Italians and Spaniaids, 
and speak a variation of their language, called Bo- 
mansch. Further west, on the borders of Italy, there 
is a mixture of Italian blood ; and on the borders of 
France, the French race and language are most 
common. The Swiss are chiefly Protestant by re- 
ligion, but a few of the cantons (or provinces) are 
Koman Catholics. For many centuries the Swiss, 
finding their own country was not rich enough to 
maintain them, hired themselves out as soldiers to 
other European states; and even as late as the last 
century a whole Swiss regiment died in Paris in 
defence of Louis XVI. 

6. Productions. 

Switzerland has little agriculture, owing to the diffi- 
culty of cultivating the soil and removing the crops 
down the mountain sides. In the more sheltered 
valleys, however, the vine flourishes and the hardier 
kinds of grain ; but as a rule the country is pastoral 
Forests of beeches, pines, chestnuts, and nuts cover 
some of the slopes, but the higher peaks are bare save 
for the endless varieties of flowers. 

Switzerland is Wanting in minerals if we except salt, 
which is found on the banks of the Ehine, some an- 
thracite coal in the canton of Yalais, and asphalt. 
Owing to the general elevation grain is difficult to cul- 
tivate, and the little that can be grown on the plains is 
insufficient to feed the country. Corn is, tlierefore, 
bought in large quantities from Germany and Austria. 
The northern cantons are celebrated for their fruit, and 
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in the west the bilk aie covered with vineyaids; but 
the principal riches of Switzeriand consiflft in the 
forests^ now rapidly dimiTiiabiTig, and in the pafitnres. 

7. Industries. 

It IB a great disadvantage to Switzerland, from a com- 
mercial point of view, to be so far from the sea and so 
shut in by the mountains. The lack of minerals too is 
another drawback to its prosperity. In the west watch- 
making is the favourite trade, and Geneva watches are 
famous all over the worid. In the north and north-east 
cotton and silk are manufactured \ and over the whole 
country straw-work, embroidery, and wood-carving 
occupy the people. Almost all the necessaries of life, 
therefore, have to be imported ; and France, Italy, and 
Germany being easiest of access, send most goods to the 
Swiss market. 

TOWNS. 

CANTON OF TIGINO. 

Basin of the Tidno. 

As we have said, by far the greater number of the 
important Swiee rivers rise near the mass of the St 
Gothard (10,900), one of the most frequented passes 
into Italy, which has lately been pierced by a tunnel 
The Ticino, one of the largest tributaries of the Po, is 
among these rivers. It flows between mountain ranges 
of crystalline rocks, receives many smaller streams, 
passes by BeUinzcma^ which claims to be the chief 
town of the Italian-speaking canton of Ticino, and 
enters the beautiful lake of Maggiore. On the south 
of the canton is the lake of Lugano, with the town of 
Lugano (6,000) on its north shore, at the month of the 
river. Lugano is really the most important commercial 
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town of Ticino, and is sntrounded by a rich district 
known as Sotto CenerOy or *' below Cenere," a moun- 
tain lying to the north. These mountains are com- 
posed of every kind of rock, and covered with 
beeches, chestnuts, hazel-nuts, oaks, mulberries, and 
vines. The rainfedl in this part is very heavy, often 
amounting to 100 inches; and the violence of the rain 
has worn the sides of the hills into ravines. 

CANTONS OF VALAIS, VAUD, AND GENEVA. 

Rhone Basin. 

The Shone, which rises west of the St. Gothard, 
almost divides the canton of Ydlais in two. The 
mountain range separating Yalais from Piedmont con- 
tains most of the highest summits and celebrated passes 
ill the Alps, and from the base of these streams flow 
into the Ehone. The Simplon Pass (nearly 7,000 feet) 
is south of Monte Leone. Monte Eosa (15,200) and 
the Matterhom (14,770) are the loftiest peaks of the 
Pennines; while the pass of the Great St. Bernard 
(11,000) leads down to Aosta and the Po. None of 
the towns in the Ehone basin are large. Sion^ in the 
centre, is a Gallo-Eoman city, and gains its name from 
the supposed resemblance of its situation to that of 
Jerusalem; said Martigny, at the most southerly bend 
of the river, was important in Eoman times, as it com- 
manded the pass of the St. Bernard, and its entrance 
into QmL The Ehone divides Vaud and VcUais 
before entering the lake of Geneva^ through a vine- 
covered region. The Swiss shore of the lake is thickly 
sprinkled with towns, much visited either on account 
of health or the beauty of the scenery. Lausanne 
(30,000), in the centre, is the chief of these towns. 

2 
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Qm&oa (67|000)y capital of the canton of the same name, 
18 sitoated at the sonthemmost hend of the lake, where 
the Bhone flows ont, and in the low ground between 
the JniB and the Alps of Savoy. Commnnication with 
France is thus easy, and (Geneva would be nrnch larger 
and more celebrated than it is were it not for the 
climate, which is very cold and foggy, and subject to 
a bitter wind, called the hi»e^ that blows up the valleys. 
Geneva is famous for its watches, and for being the 
great stronghold of the Protestants in the time of the 
Beformation. Many eminent men have been bom 
here, and the town has always maintained good schools, 
and has at present a university. 

PART OF VAUn AND NBUOHATEL. 

Lake of NeuchateL 
To the west of the lake of Neuchatel runs the 
oolitic limestone and sandstone range of the Jura, and 
to the east extends a plain, which was once marshy, 
and is now under cultivation. All this region, formerly 
part of the kingdom of Burgundy, and then of the 
the French duchy of the same name, was the scene of 
many battles between Louis XL, king of France^ and 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, the battle of 
Morat being fought near the lake of Morat in 1476, 
and that of Chandson south-west of the lake of Neu- 
chatel in the same year. Vines are cultivated on the 
slopes of the Jura, and watchmaking is the principal 
industry of all this district. Watches were made in 
1680 at Chavx de FondSy in the north of the canton, 
not isiX from the river Doubs, in the centre of a great 
clockmaking district. The watches 6iNeuclmtel{\^ftQQ)y 
on the lake, are almost as famous as those of Geneva. 
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BEBKy FBIBOUBQ, BOLBUBB, AABOAU. 

The Basiii of the Aat and the Saaae. 

The Aar, with its many tributaries, rises in the 
chain of the Bemese Alps, which separates Bern from 
the Yalais. On the east the peaks aie the highest, the 
Jnngfirau towering np to 13,700 feet; but the lime- 
stone summits of the west are both lower and easier 
to climb. This is one of the best pastoral districts in 
Switzerland. In the centre of the canton are the lakes 
of Thun and Brienz, with the town of Interlaken (9,000) 
between them. Beyond the lakes the ground falls till 
it reaches the spurs of the Jura in Soleure. The river 
Doubs divides Bern from France on the north-west. 
Here the land is flatter and the towns fewer than in 
the more picturesque and frequented centre and south. 
Bern (36,000), the capital of Switzerland, and seat of 
government, lies on the direct road between the Ehine 
and Ehone valleys, and is built on a terrace above the 
Aar. Its climate is unhealthy, being very hot in the 
summer, and very cold m winter. Bern is an interest- 
iDg town, with a university and flourishing manufac- 
tures of cloth and linen. It is also the market for the 
butter and cheese of the country districts. After 
leaving Bern the Aar turns west, and receives the 
Saane, a large river which rises in the limestone peaks 
of the Bemese mountains, and working itS way be- 
tween the valleys drains the canton of Fribourg, 
famous for its pastures and fine breed of cattle. The 
town of Fribaurg (10,000), which lies on the left 
bank of the stream, in the plain stretching east of 
Neuchatel, is a picturesque city, fieonous for its bridge 
and its fine organ. The Saane joins the Aar near the 
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Bemeae frontier; and croflsing the canton the river enters 
SoleurBf which is of an inegolar shape, and divided 
by the extension of the Jnia range. Soleure (8,000), 
the chief town, is on the Aar, in tiie plain south of the 
mountains, where the Swiss fought many battles against 
the Austrians in the fourteenth century. Again cuttiog 
off a small comer of Bern the Aar separates Soleure 
from Lucem, and flows into Aargau, where it receives 
the Beuss, and empties itself into the Bhine. Aaigau 
is rich in rivers, and is bounded on the north by the 
Bhine itself, beyond which lies Germany. The canton, 
like all the cantons on the north, is comparatively 
low, and the soil is particularly favourable to the 
growth of fruit. The principal manufacture in the 
towns is that of cotton. Aarau (5,000), the chief 
town, is on the Aar, which leaves to the east the castle 
of Hdbahurg, whence the House of Habsburg sprang. 

URI, UNTERWALDBN, LUCERN, ZU0, FART OF AAROAU. 

Basin of the Reuse. 

The turbulent river Eeuss, which contains within its 
basin some of the most beautiM parts of Switzerland, 
rises in the canton of Uri, west of the mass of the St 
Gothard. Uri shares, with Schwytz, XJnterwalden, and 
Lucem, the name of the Forest Cantons, from the 
forests which formerly clothed the mountains. The 
river flows through picturesque mountain gorges till it 
enters the lake of Lucem near Altdorf^ a village always 
associated with the name of William TelL The lake 
of Lucem is long and winding, and on each side rise 
the mountains. Unterwdlden, south of the lake, has 
many small lakes and mountain villages, but no im- 
portant towns. Lucem (1^,000), chief town of the 
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next canton, is on the west end of the lake, and was 
once the capital of what may be called Old Switzerlandi 
the kernel from which Swiss independence grew. Here, 
as in many places in Switzerland, hotel-keeping and 
wood-carving form the principal occupation of the 
people ; for the town is too much imbedded in lakes 
and mountains to enable manufactured goods to be 
easily transported. Near Lucem is the beautifully 
sculptured Hon, erected to the memory of the Swiss 
Guards who were killed before the palace of the 
Tuileries during the French Eevolution. The EmmeTi, 
a branch of the Eeuss, drains the south of the canton, 
as the Wigger, a branch of the Aar, does the nortL 
Between the two lies the lake of Sempach, &mous for 
the victory of the Swiss over the Austnans in 1386. 
Leaving Lucem, the Eeuss forms the west boundary of 
the small canton of Zug, with its two lakes. Zug 
(5,000), the chief town on the lake of Zug, has no 
special importance. 

GLARUB, SCHWYTZ, AND PART OF ZURICH. 

Basins of the Limmat and the Linth. 

The source of the Linth is on the north side of the 
mountains bordering the canton of Orisons. It has a 
northerly course through Qlarus, flows past the manu- 
facturing town of Glarus (5,000), and is joined by a 
canal to the lake of Zurich. South of this lake, and 
east of those of Zug and Lucem, is the canton of 
SchxmjtZy drained by the river SihL The town of 
Schxoytz (6,000) is near a small lake to the west^ and to 
the north, at the edge of another lake, is Morgarten^ 
celebrated for a great Swiss victory in 1315. The 
famous abbey and town of Mnsieddn^ with its printing 
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press and place of pygrimagey is on a bianch of ilie 
SihL The river then flows in a westerly diiectLon, 
and enters the canton of Zurich^ where it rons &r 
some way parallel to the lake, and then joins the 
limmat Zurich (21,000), the chief town of the 
canton, once a free city, is at the head of the lake, and 
on the banks of the Linunat, The conntry ronnd is 
fiat, and covered with frait^;ardensj bat Zurich i& 
principally important in modem times for its nniveiBity 
and good cheap schools, for its silk and cotton Victories, 
and machine works. In the middle ages its possession 
was greatly desired, as it was on the direct way into 
Italy from Germany. 

ORISONS, ST. GALL, APPENZELL, THUBGAU, SCHAFFHAUSBV, 
ZURIOH, PASS OF AABGAU, BASEL. 

Basins of the Rhine and the Inn. 

The source of the Ehine is in the QrUonsj one of 
the kigest cantons in Switzerland, which, with the 
greater part of, the modem states of Bavaria, Wnrtem- 
berg, and Baden, formed for some centuries the duchy 
of Alemannia. It was govemed for a time by a con- 
federation called the Grey League, which joined the 
league of the other cantons at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Bounded as it is on the north and east by 
the Tyrol, and on the south by Italy, it has some of 
the characteristics of both countries, and in the southern 
valleys the Eomance language is spoken. The east 
part is drained by the Inn, which rises in the great 
granite mass of the Bemina, and takes a north-east course 
past the high valleys, where St. Morltz and Pantresina 
are situated, till it reaches the Tyrol St Moritz and 
Fontresina are much Visited in summer by tourists, and 
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in winter by consomptiYe invalids, to whom a diy, still 
air is necessary. The sources of the Khine are to bo 
found east of the St Gothard, and among the granite 
range west of the Spltigen pass, which leads into Italy. 
The Hinter Khine is swelled by its junction with the 
Albula, and then flows on till it meets the other 
blanch, and reaches Chur (7,000), or Coire, the chief 
town of the Orisons, a very important place during the 
wars of the Middle Ages, and containing tombs of 
some of the De Montfort &mily. Chur has always 
had a considerable amount of trade; for it is the 
natural meeting-place of the various roads into Italy 
and the Engadinej or south-east comer of the Orisons. 
The Bhine bounds and drains the canton of St OaUly 
which, like Appenaelly is well-watoied and mountainous. 
In the centre is a large lake called the Wallen See, 
with seven sharply-peaked hills to the north called 
the Seven Elector& The Khine divides Switzerland 
from the Austrian Tyrol, and flows, a little north of 
AppenzeU, into the lake of Constance. AppenzeU (5000), 
chief town of the canton, is an old town, with some 
cotton manu&ctures. Straight north of it, on a stream 
flowing into the lake, is St GaUen (16,000), situated 
on a high plateau, and the centre of a group of towns 
&mous for their cotton manufactures and embroidery. 
The old monastery was formerly one of the most 
celebrated universities in Europe. The canton of 
ThurgaUf which lies along the west shores of Lake 
Constance, is much lower and flatter than St Oall, and 
is covered with gardens and orchards. The small 
canton of Schaffhamen lies on the right bank of the 
Rhine, beyond the natural limits of Switzerland. It 
is a tableland, principally devoted to the growth of 
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froit treee. Schaffhaueea (16,000) is a pictoneqne 
place, chiefly viaited on account of the fitlls of the 
Rhine JQst below the town. Below the &11b the linr 
tuma sharply south, and receives many tributaries on 
the left bank. The Tbnr cats in two the canton of 
Thiugan. The Toss rises in the south-east of Zttrith. 
On a branch of thia stream is WirUerihur (9,000), 
founded by the Bomans, now a flourishing town witii 
good schools, and a lai^ trade in cotton and wool 
The Bhine next takes a westerly couiae, and forms tlia 
boundary of Switzerland on the north. The Aar fails 
into it in Aaigauj and, thus increased in size, it 
pursuee its way to Bale, ox Basel (44,000), in the nxth 
of the canton of Basel, where the river again bends to 
right ai^es, and enters the plain between the Vosgee 
and Schwarzwald mountains. BSle is thus placed in a 
breach between the mountains, in a road leading fKns 
France into the centre of Europe. From its situatiiai 
on the bank of a large river, it is the principal mai^ 
for foreign goods, which it exchanges for articles of 
Swiss production. It has a university, museom, and 
library, and has always been celebrated for its scientific 
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ided on the north and west by the 
n the east by Germany, and on the 
. It is 160 miles long by 110 wide. 
the eastern counties of England, and 
»pecta &om any other country in the 
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In the first place it seems to belong to the sea ahnost 
as much as to the land ; for although no large rivers 
take their rise in Holland, the Maas and the Rhine 
flow through it to the ocean, collecting many tributaries 
as they go, and furnishing the water for the canals, 
which run like a network over the whole of HoDand. 

In the next place the country is very flat and low, 
so low that in many places the sea is only kept out by 
means of great walls or dykm^ which were opened 
when the people were in fear of foreign invaders, and 
the land became a great sea. Of course the result of 
so much water in such flat ground is that the soil is 
damp and spongy, and the rivers spread themselves out^ 
and become wide and shallow, particularly near the 
west coast, where they form large estuaries. Parte of 
many of the towns of Holland are built on pies 
driven into the marshy ground. 

On the east, or German frontier, to the west of the 
river Ems, are barren and marshy heaths covered with 
peat and bearing hay. The country here is very thinly 
populated ; but where the inhabitants drain and plant 
the land with firs and oaks, it can be reclaimed for agri- 
cultural purposes. The soil in the most northerly of 
these provinces is not only alluvial, but often consists of 
rich clay resting on the peat, and easily rendered f ertfle. 

In the south-east and centre the population is 
thicker, the towns are surrounded with gardens, and in 
some places low hills appear. A great agricultural 
country stretches &om the frontier of Belgium, on the 
south, to the most westerly provinces, where cattle 
graze among the marshes, and butter and cheese form 
the chief exports. Between this latter district and 
the easterly part of Holland is a vast inland sea, 
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called the Zuider Zee, or South Sea» foimed doniig the 
seventeenth centuiy by the German Ocean bieaking 
its bairieis and oveiflowing the conntiy. This the 
Dutch nation hope some day to make into diy land 

z. People and History. 

The population of Holland is about 4,000,000, of 
which Uie laiger part is composed of different tribes of 
Teutonic origin. In the north they are chiefly FrisianSy 
a fair-haired people, slighter and taller than the Bata- 
vianBy who occupy most of the centre and east The 
WaMoonSy a French-speaking race, who are stronger and 
darker than the rest, are to be found in the south; 
while in the islands of the west lived people taller and 
more supple than any of these. The Dutch are mostly 
Protestants. 

The first notice we get of the country which we now 
call Holland is about 150 ac, when the Teutonic 
tribe called the Batavi left Germany and settled in the 
centre, near the mouth of the Ehine, when Holland 
was a Boman province. Some three hundred years 
later the Batavi were disturbed by other Teutons, the 
Franks, and the Saxons, who also settled in the 
south and centre. In the end of the eighth centuiy 
the whole country submitted to the Frankish king 
Charles the Great, soon afterwards made Emperor of 
the West. The northern part, as we have said, is 
occupied by the Frisians, also of Grerman descent 
After some time Holland was split up into duchies 
and counties, some of which ultimately became part of 
the powerful duchy of Burgundy, and with Burgundy 
passed into the hands of Charles V., king of Spain 
and emperoTi who annexed the remainder. The pro- 
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yinces leyolted from the tyianny of the Spaniaids in 
1579, and were declared independent hy the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. They giew in wealth and power 
under the role of the Prince of Orange, bat fell under 
the dominion of France in the reign of Napoleon, who 
made his brother Louis king. After his down&U an 
attempt was made to unite HoUand and Belgium ; bat 
this union only lasted a few years, and Holland was 
then erected into a separate kingdom. In 1848 the 
constitution was formed which is still in use. The 
people are represented by a parliament called the States 
Greneral, and the authority of the king is restrained 
and supported by a council of ministers. 

2« Climate* 
On the west the country is subject to dense fogs 
from the sea, and the climate is very variable. Though 
80 damp, owing p<«tly to the immense quantity of 
water on the land, and partly to the German Ocean, it 
is also tolerably warm. Away firom the sea the air is 
drier and colder. The annual rainfieJl is about twenty- 
six inches. The fauna and flora are much the same as 
in the lower parts of England. 

3. Industries and Produce. 

Holland possesses no metallic minerals, and imports 
coal and iron irom England. Pottery clay is however 
abundant, and is used in various kinds of china manu- 
factures. Gin-distUling, diamond-cutting, and ship- 
building are the principal industries ; but on the whole 
Holland is an agricultural country, and the land is given 
up to grazing, fruit-growing, and the cultivation of 
grain. Flax, beetroot, and tobacco are also grown, and 
fishing is extensively carried on along the coast. 
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4* Fordgn PoaicMJotiB. 

The Dutch lace are noted for their perseveiance and 
industry, and the skill with which they turn everything 
to account. We ahall see how they have made the 
best of their own country, and if we study their 
history we shall also see how they have made the most 
of their colonies. 

Their foreign possessions in the East include the 
islands of Celebes and Java, part of Borneo, Sumatra, 
and New Guinea, and the whole of the small islands in 
the Banda Sea, which teem with human beings. These 
islands were in part settled by the Dutch East India 
Company (founded in 1601), and in part taken from 
Portugal The Dutch once possessed many of the 
colonies in South Africa, which have been seized by 
the British; and they stiQ retain Dutch Guiana, in 
South America, the island of Cura9ao, and some of the 
smaller islands of the West Indie& 

As Holland contains neither Luge rivers belonging 
to itself alone, nor any mountuns to divide the 
country in a natural way, we must be content to go by 
the ordinary divisions into provinces. 

ORONINGBN. 

Groningen is the most north-easterly province of Hol- 
land. The German Ocean lies to the north, and cuts 
the land east and west into two gul&i, known as the 
Lauwer Zee and the DoUart Groningen was once 
covered by the great forest which extended over the 
whole of Holland, but which has long since been 
cleared away. Feat forms most of the soil, but where 
this is drained or covered with clay it forms capital 
agricultural land. Towards the German frontier the 
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conntiy becomes more baiien and sandy. Canals oon- 
nect Oraningen (40,000), the chief town, with the 
Lanwer Zee ; and by these means lye, oats, backwheat^ 
and horses, which are the pirmcipal articles of com. 
merce, are easily exported* 

FRIESLAND. 

South-west of Oroningen lies Friesland, bounded on 
the norfch by the German Ocean, and on the west and 
south by the Zuider Zee. The country is very like 
Groningen, with the same kind of soil and agricultural 
produca This ia exported to England from Leeuwarden 
(27,000), the chief town, through Harlingen (11,000), 
a port on the Zuider Zee, at the mouth of a canal and 
railway. Besides the export of horses, butter, and 
cheese, Leeuwarden has a great agricultural market of 
its own, and, like many of these Dutch towns, abounds 
in jewellery. Colza oil is extracted from pods in yarious 
parts of the province, and some of the towns on the 
coast have a shipbuilding trade. 

DRENTHE. 

Drenthe, lying due south of Groningen, is one of the 
most healthy of the Dutch provinces, but is very 
thinly peopled. It is almost entirely peat land, with 
small agricultural colonies placed like islands in the 
midst of the peat, and fruit is the chief article of 
produce. AsseUf the chief town, has only 7,000 in- 
habitants. 

OVERIJSSBL. 

The river Ijssel, from which the province takes its 
name, rises on the east side of the German frontier, 
and after forming the west boundary of Overijssel 
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flows into the Znider Zee. In the north of the pio- 
vince, where Zwolle (21,000) is situated, the soil is 
poor ; and further east, in the hasin of the Y echte, lie 
great stretches of peat. Here, however, the towns have 
industries of their own, and manufacture cotton and 
other things. East and west of the Ijssel are low hills, 
but towards the mouth of the river the ground becomes 
marshy, though even here the inhabitants have man- 
aged to bring some of the land into cultivation and to re- 
redaim a few acres from the Zuider Zee. Devenier 
(18,000), well known in the history of the Middle 
Ages, is a fortified place on the IjsseL 

GELDERLAND. 

Gelderland is rich in rivers. The Ijssel Has to the 
north, the Maas is on the south, and between these 
two are the Rhine and the Waal. Hanover is its east 
boundary, and Utrecht and the Zuider Zee are situated 
on the west. The west of the province contains more 
hills than all the rest of Holland put together, and the 
celebrated town of Nymegen (23,000), on the Waal, 
is built on seven hills. It is a very old city, dating 
£rom Boman times, and the Emperor Charles the Great 
had a palace here. In the Middle Ages it was one of 
the most flourishing cities of the Hanseatic League. 
The chief town of Gelderland is however Amhem 
(30,000), below the junction of the Ehine and the 
IjsseL The heaths which are scattered over Gelderland 
supply material for honey, and bees swarm here. 
Horses are bred throughout the province. Bound the 
towns are woods and orchards; for Gelderland is 
famous for its fruit Zutphen, where Sir Philip 
Sidney was killed in 1586, is on the Ijssel. 
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UTRBOHT. 

The Bmall piovince of Utrecht lies between the 
Bhine and the Znider Zee on the one hand, and Geld- 
erland and North Holland on the other. It is very 
flat, with a marsh on the west Utrecht is one of the 
laigest fruit-growing provinces in Holland, and the 
produce, together with the cattle and grain raised in 
the surrounding country, are exported from Utrecht 
(66,000), the chief town, on the Yecht Utrecht is a 
picturesque city, celebrated for its university and other 
public institutions. It is one of the most &mous places 
in the history of the Dutch war of independence. 

NORTH HOLLAND. 

North Holland is a long peninsula, projecting be- 
tween the North Sea and the Zuider Zee, and ending 
in a chain of islands which once formed part of the 
mainland. It is nearly cut in two by the Y, an aim of 
the Zuider Zee, and is everywhere dotted about with 
marshes and canals. The soil when cultivated is 
fertile, and the butter, cheese, cattle, sbeep, and pigs of 
North Holland are famous. They are exported fiom 
Amsterdam (320,000), the capital of the country. 
Amsterdam, which means ''the embankment on the 
Amstel " {dam always means an embankment), is built 
on piles, and has a good commercial position. . It is in 
the centre of a great agricultural district, and has an 
anchorage for ships; but the climate is unhealthy, 
partly owing to the wide tract of marshland in the 
neighbourhood, and partly to a difficulty of procuring 
fresh water. It has a fine collection of pictures, a 
university, and large dockyards, besides sugar re- 
fineries, breweries, and distilleries. Diamond-cutting 
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is, however, the chief indusfiry; and this is mainly 
carried on hy the Jews. Zaandam (12,000), on the 
north side of the Y, is surrounded with mills, which 
are used for various purposes — ^to press pods for colza 
oil, to grind com, and for other things. Furldier north, 
in the centre of the peninsula, is Alhmaar (12,000), 
situated in a rich agricultural district, onoe a polder or 
marsh. The grass is very fattening, and the cows 
pastured here yield much milk. Amdand, one of the 
line of islands, is celebrated for a breed of small, 
supple horses, which are probably descended from an 
old Andalusian race, brought here by the Spaniards. 
Following the railway, which starts from the mainland 
opposite Texel, we come to Haarlein (35,000), on the 
west extremity of the Y. Its soil, which is sandy, is 
good for many kinds of flowers, notably tulips and 
hyacinths. Haarlem was one of the towns which most 
steadily opposed the Spaniards in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and was besieged in 1572 and 1573. It has 
some beautiful pictures and a museum. Haarlem also 
possesses some linen manufactures (** Holland '*), which 
take their peculiar colour from something in the water. 

SOUTH HOLLAND. 

South Holland contains many of the largest and 
most famous cities in the ^Netherlands. It is very low 
and covered with lakes ; and in the south, where the 
Ehine and the Maas flow into the sea, it is broken into 
islands. Like North Holland, it is a cheese and 
butter-making province, and grows hemp and madder. 
As we come down the railway from Haarlem the 
first important town we reach is Leyden (41,000), 
on the Old Ehine, whose woollen manufactures were 
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much injured by the wars of the seyenteenth centoij, 
when it stood more than one siege. It still, however, 
retains a good deal of this trade. Leyden has a uni- 
versity and mnseams. The small bathing-place of 
Seheveningen has herring fisheries; and south of it 
inland, on the junction of three railwayB, is The 
Hague (104,000), or S' Graavenhaag, which means 
** The Count's Hedge." In spite of its bad situation, far 
from either sea or river, it is the third city of the 
kingdom, and the seat of the Court and of Govern- 
ment. It was once surrounded by a dense forest, and 
was visited on account of the hunting. The Hague 
has a fine museum and picture gallery. South-east is 
Eyawyk, There a great treaty was signed in 1697; 
and south again is Ddft (28,000), famous for its pot- 
tery and its butter and cheese manufactures. On the 
railway near the mouth of the Maas is Schiedam 
(22,000), which has dockyards, breweries, and sugar 
refineries, but is more noted for its gin-distilling. In a 
line with it, further east, is Rotterdam (136,000), on 
the estuary formed by the junction of -the Rhine and 
the Maas. It is placed almost exactly opposite to 
London, therefore it is easy for it to export agricultural 
produce and cattle sent by the surrounding districts, 
and to receive in return coal and iron, besides palm oil, 
coffee, and other things sent from the tropica Erasmus 
was born at Rotterdam. Dordrecht (26,000), or Dort, 
on an island further east, is also a flourishing port, which 
receives ores from Spain for manufacture, and is the 
resting-place for the woodrafts that come down the river. 
It was one of the strongest supporters of freedom during 
the war of independence, though it was not at that 
time as powerful as it had been formerly or as it after- 
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wards became ; for in 1421 a temble inundation had 
nearly destroyed it. Dordrecht is the birthplace of 
the brothers De Witt and of Cuyp, the painter. 

ZBRLAND. 

Zeeland is entirely made up of islands, and has a 
damp climate and a spongy soiL As elsewhere, where 
the soil has been drained it becomes very fertile, and 
the island of South Beveland in particular is famous 
for its wheat and madder, and its breed of strong 
horses. Middlehurg (16,000), in Walcheren, the chief 
town of the province, once traded with Spain and Italy; 
but the most flourishing modem town is Fhishing 
(9,000), at the mouth of the Scheldt, which has a good 
harbour, and is on the way to Antwerp.. 

NORTH BRABANT. 

North Brabant is a large province stretching £rom 
Zeeland to Limburg, with the Waal on the north, and 
Belgium on the soutL A forest once covered it, but 
this has long been swept away, and now the south forms 
part of the sandy plain called "The Campine;'' while 
the low marshy tract of ^^ the Peel " lies on the east 
Parts of North Brabant are, however, both fertile and 
healthy. Agriculture and gardening are carried on, and 
splendid raspberries are grown ; but the chief industry 
of the province is not agriculture, but cloth manufacture. 
Hertogenhosch (24,000), or Bois le Due, the chief town, 
on a branch of the Maas, was once noted for its fortifi- 
cations. TUhurg (25,000), on another branch of the 
Maas, is also a seat of the cloth manu&cture. Bergen op 
Zoom (9,000) and Breda (16,000) were both celebrated 
in the wars of the seventeenth century. 
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DUTCH LIMBUBO. 

The long narrow proyince of Dutch Limbtiig diffen 
in many ways from the rest of Holland. The Maas 
flows through it from north to south, and divides it 
from Belgic Limburg. The north-west lies within the 
marshy Peel district The long tongue in the south is 
hilly, and contains coaL The soft sandstone rocks are 
tued in buildings, and pipedays are dug in variouB 
places. MaaetricM (29,000), the chief town on the 
Maas, is seated on a high chalk hill, through which 
immense galleries have been bored. These served as 
hiding-places for the people when the town was be- 
sieged. Maastricht has manu&ctures of glass, pottery, 
machines, and stufEei 

GRAND DUOHT OF LUXEMBUBO. 

The duchy of Luxemburg is cut off from the 
Netherlands by the Belgian province of Li^e. In 
1867 Luxemburg was declared to be a neutral territory, 
which means that in case of war no army might 
march across it The king of Holland is its grand 
duke. Luxemburg belongs entirely to the Moselle 
basin, and is chiefly agricultural The north is pic- 
turesque, as the red sandstone hills are wooded and cut 
by deep ravines. On the eastern slope the climate is 
colder and drier than on the west^ as there is no barrier 
to keep off the cold north-east winds that blow from 
the German plain. The south is called 'Hhe good 
country," and has a clay, gravel, and limestone soil, 
sometimes overlaid by deposits from rivers. The 
hills here are lower and more rounded. than in the 
north, and the country more wooded. Vines are 
grown in this part Qn the south and west the people 
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are of French or Walloon race ; while on the east they 
are German. They are mostly Soman Catholic by 
religion, and haye a constitutional govenunent^ with a 
council of state and deputies. Luxemburg (14,000), 
the capital, on the Alzette, a branch of the Moselle, 
was tamous in the French wars of the seyenteenth 
century. Its fortifications haye been dismantled, but 
still stand, and add to the picturesqueness of the situa- 
tion. It makes fabrics, and has tanneries, breweries, 
potteries, and foundries. Eschy on the Akette, works 
the iron mines along the French frontier. 

CHAPTER IX. 
BELGIUM. 

» 

South of Holland, west of Grermany, north of 
France, and east of the German Ocean, lies the small 
country of Belgium, measuring 150 miles from east to 
west^ and 100 from north to south. 

In speaking of Belgium we must recollect that it is 
without any natural frontiers, and that when we use 
the name we merely mean the territory that has been 
formed into the modem kingdom. 

z. History. 

Belgium deriyes its name from the Belgm, a Celtie 
tribe, which were occupying the country about the 
beginning of the Christian era. After a while a 
Teutonic tribe called Franks settled in it, and the 
people gradually became Frankish in their language and 
manneis. Belgium remained for many centuries under 
the rule of the Franks, growing aU the while in wealth 
and power. At last the country was split up into 
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▼arious divisioiiA— duchies^ ooimtiee^ and free citie& 
In this division, as always happens, the stxongest gete 
the upper hand, and we find, as we stndy the history of 
the modem Belgium, that the county of Flandms 
gradually took the lead. The countehip passed from 
&ther to son till 1385, when the last count died. His 
daughter Margaret^ who had married a prince of the 
house of Yalois, Philip the Bold, lately made duke of 
Burgundy, inherited Flandos, as well as Artois and 
Nevers. In the next century Philip the Grood suc- 
ceeded, partly hy marriages, partly by force, and partly 
by craft, in annexing the whole of what we now call 
Belgium, as well as the Dutch province of Zeeland. 
After the death of his son, Charles the Bold, they 
passed into the hands of Maximilian, archduke of 
Austria, by his marriage with Mary of Burgundy. 
Their grandson, the Emperor Charles V., who was also 
king of Spain, obtained possession of the Ketherlands. 
This was the way Belgium became Spanish property. 
Charles' son, Plulip 11. of Spain, did not, like his 
father, love the people of the "Low Countries," as 
Holland and Belgium were then called ; and when the 
Protestant religion began to spread among them, he 
sent armies to force them to keep true to their old 
faitL Then followed dreadful wars. Spanish soldiers 
laid waste the land, and in return the people let in the 
sea ; but they could not wholly rid themselves of their 
rulers. During the end of the seventeenth century 
they belonged to France, then they became Austrian 
again, and a hundred years later were a second time 
made French territory. In 1815, at the downfall of 
Napoleon, Belgium was formed, with Holland, into a 
kixigdom; but this arrangement was not found to 
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answer, and after the revolation in 1831 Belgium was 
given a king of its own, a senate, and representatives 
elected by tlie people. 

3. Races and Language. 

Most of the centre and south-east of Belgium is 
occupied by a dark, strong, bony race called Walloons, 
supposed to be descended from a mixture of the old 
Gallic tribe of Belgse and the Roman conquerors. The 
name '' Walloon " is the same word as GauL A belt 
of forest land stretches between the hilly country of 
the Walloons and the plains, where live a short, ruddy, 
stout people, called Flemings, who are probably of 
German extraction, and scattered about amongst both 
races are men small of stature and large-faced, who are 
neither Walloons or Flemings, but are believed to be 
the remains of a much earlier population. 

The Walloons are more industrious and healthy than 
the Flemings, who have, however, produced the greatest 
painters and artizans. 

From their position in Europe, and from their constant 
change of masters — Spanish, French, and German 
words have strayed both into the Walloon and Flemish 
tongues ; but French is at present the language of the 
court and of the upper classes. Many of the towns 
of Belgium have both French and Flemish names. 

Belgium is, in proportion to its size, one of the most 
thickly populated countries in the world. It has 5^ 
millions of inhabitants, though its surface only contains 
11,400 square miles. 

3. Religion. 

The people are mostly Eoman Catholics, though all 
religions are tolerated, and placed on an equal footing. 
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4. Physical Featores. 

Bonghly speaking Belgium may be divided into 
three parts. 1. The low-lying west and north-west, wifeli 
naturally barren sandy soil, which has been made 
fertile by cultivation. This district, which is drained 
by the Scheldt and its tributaries, is still subject to 
marsh fevers, though not as unhealthy as it was 
formerly. 2. The sandy, heathy district of the Cam- 
pine towards the north-east, on the borders of Holland, 
which looks almost like the sea-shore, and does not 
repay cultivation. 3. The south and south-east is 
hilly and wooded. It belongs to the Meuse basin, and 
is well watered by smaller streams. The rocks here 
are mostly of limestone and porphyry, and where the 
soil is overlaid with mud it becomes very rich. 

Like Holland, Belgium does not contain any single 
large river, but is included within the lower courses of 
the Scheldt and the Meuse. 

5. Climate. 

On the west of Belgium the climate is much the 
same as on the opposite coast of England, and in the 
adjoining part of France. Fogs are frequent, as they 
are blown up from the Atlantic, and hang over the 
low marshy ground. On the east, near the Grerman 
frontier, it is also very damp and foggy, besides 
being much colder. In the higher ground to the 
south-east the climate is drier, but the rainfall varies 
over the whole country. 

6. Fauna (Animals). 
Wild boars are still to be found in the forest of the 
Ardennes on the south-east, and deer swaim in the 
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forest of St Hubert^ in Luxemburg. In these wooded 
districts foxes, wolves, martens, and wild cats are 
sometimes to be seen, aud rats, squirrels, and rabbits 
are numerous everywhere. In the west are the cele- 
brated ^' Flanders mares," and great dray-horses. The 
country abounds in goats and pigs ; but there are few 
sheep. 

' 7. Industries and Products. 

In Luxemburg oats and rye are grown on the lime- 
stone slopes of the hills, and in the province of Li6ge 
vines are cultivated along the Meuse valley. In 
general, however, wine can be got at a cheaper rate 
straight from France. In Antwerp, rye, hay, and 
barley flourish in the drained marshes, and also in East 
Flanders, where the land is made, by artificial means, 
to produce two harvests a year. In tiie plains beetroot 
for sugar is largely grown, and also flax and hops. 
Belgium produces quantities of flowers and vegetables, 
partly because the soil suits them, and partly because 
the streams are so abundant. The district known as 
the Hesbaye, extending north of the Sambre, in Li^ge, 
is devoted to com growing. 

In the south of Luxemburg the rocks yield slate, 
chalk, and building stone. A line of coal basins 
stretches from Mons in Hainault to li^ge. Kamur, 
which lies between Hainault and Li^ge, has both iron 
and coal, and to the south along the Meuse are some 
quarries of black marbla The more populous cities 
of the centre and west manufacture linen and cotton ; 
while carpets, gloves, and lace are largely made. Besides 
extensive commercial dealings with the British Isles, 
Belgium has an immense carrying trade. 
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PART OF HAINAULTy BRABANT, ANTWERP, EAST FLANDEBS, 

PART OF WEST FLANDERS. 

The Scheldt Basin. 

MonM (24,000), the capital of Hainatdty is on the 
Haine, a tributary of the Escaut^ or Scheldt, and is 
sunounded by a group of manufiacturiDg towns, which 
have sprung up around the iron mines. The m& 
joins the Scheldt on French soil, and when the latter 
has again become Belgian it waters the old town of 
Toumai (32,000), where splendid fruit trees fionrish 
on the clayey limestone soil. Carpets are made at 
ToumaL 

The Scheldt forms for a little way the boundary be- 
tween Haroault and West Flanders, and then croases 
into East Flanders. East Flanders, which is bounded 
on the north by the Dutch province of Zeeland, is low, 
sandy, and foggy, like all this side of Belgium; bat 
by constant labour and artificial means the soil has 
been made productive, and, as we have said, even 
yields two harvests in the year. Beetroot, flax, hemp, 
barley, hay, rye, are all grown, and flowers and vege- 
tables are abundant The Scheldt passes by Ovdenarde^ 
where Marlborough gained one of his victories over the 
French, and then flows on into the centre of the pro- 
vince, where it receives the Lys. Ohmt (127,000), the 
chief town, is at the junction of the two rivers, two 
canals, and several railways. It has therefore a fine 
commercial position, and was a &mous town in the old 
times when the counts of Flanders were powerful, and 
waged constant war with the burghers or citizens. 
Edward IIL had many dealings with the great brewer, 
Jacques von Artevelde, and his son Philip. Ghent 
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has a aniyeisity, and manufactures linen, cotton, 
carpets, and wool; but though situated on a tidal 
liver, it is hampered by having no port nearer than 
Antwerp. 

The LySy which rises in France, drains half the pro- 
vince of West Flanders ; while the rest lies within the 
Tser basin, a small river flowing into the North Sea. 
The basin of the Lys contains few towns, the chief 
being Ypres ( 1 5,000) famous for its lace. On the east and 
along the banks of the Yser, where the country is very 
low and flat, sand and alluvial soil have accumulated, 
so that once-flourishii^ towns have been choked up, 
and have dwindled down to mere fishing villages. A 
network of rivers and canals spreads over the province. 
Bruges (45,000), the chief town, spans some of these 
with its fifty-four bridges; hence its name. It was 
one of the markets for the goods of the Hanseatic 
League, but during the wars, both at home and abroad, 
it fell into decay. It is famous for its picturesque 
buildings and for its belfry. Ostend (16,000), at the 
mouth of the same river, is the chief port of West 
Flanders, and has a line of steamboats to England. It 
possesses some cod and herring fisheries. 

Aftor the Scheldt receives the Lys at Ghent it 
crosses East Flanders, and then taking a northerly 
course forms the boundary of the province till the 
estuary begins. The province of Antwerp^ which is 
bounded on the north by Holland, is low and flat, and 
is drained by the Great and Little Nethe, which form 
the Eupel, a tributary of the Scheldt. This river 
contains shoals of herrings. Much of the marsh-land 
has been reclaimed, and sown with rye and barley. 
The north-east belongs to the sandy, heathy district 
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caQed the Gampine, which is chiefly grown with lye. 
The climate of the Gampine is cold and foggy. To the 
south, on the borders of Brabant, on the Dyle, is 
Mecfdin (36,000), or Malines, the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, and noted for its lace ; but in spite of this 
manufacture, it is no longer as flourishing as formeily. 
Tracing the Scheldt down to its mouth we come to 
Antwerp (150,000), or Anvers, which trades with all 
parts of the world, and is the second city in Belgium. 
It has been a flourishing town ever since the Middle 
Ages ; and though two blows were struck at it, first by 
the establishment of the Inquisition, and then by the 
seizure by Amsterdam of the estuary of the Scheldt, 
and the consequent loss of the Antwerp trader it 
shortly after recovered its position, and now exports 
most of the agricultural and manufactured goods of the 
country. It is a very picturesque old town, with fine 
picture galleries and dockyards. 

The greater part of Brabant is an undulating, well- 
watered plain, covered with a soil of mud, which pro- 
duces the finest crops of com in the country. This 
belt mostly runs parallel to the course of the Sambre, 
and is known in its north-east part as the Hesbaya 
The north-west of Brabant is naturally sandy; but 
cultivation has done a great deal for it, and it now 
yields very fair crops. Brussels (360,000), the capital 
of Belgium, stands in the centre of the province^ on 
the Senne, a branch of the river Dyle. Its position is 
remarkable in many ways ; it is on the borders of the 
Flemish and Walloon, or the Teutonic and Latin races, 
and on the frontier of the hilly country. Brussels 
was one of the chief markets for the produce of Flan- 
ders and the Ehine as fax back as the eleventh century. 
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After that it was the residence of the dukes of Bra- 
bant^ and is now the seat of the Ck)iirt and of Goyem- 
ment. It is a fine city, with some beautiful buildings 
left firom the Middle Ages, and a uniyeisity. Lace, 
jewelleiy, gloves, and machinery are the principal 
articles of manufacture. These are carried to Antwerp 
by a canal, and thence exported. Twelve miles south 
of Brussels, on a branch of the Dyle, is Waterloo; and 
on the Dyle itself is Louvain (33,000), with a famous 
university, and tanneries, arsenals, and cotton fac- 
tories. 

The eastern half of Belgium lies within the basin of 
the Mouse and its great tributary the Sambre. These 
rivers drain 

PABT OF HAINAULT, NAMUB, LUXEMBURG, LlllGB, AND 

UMBUBG. 

Along the valley of the Sambre, in Hainatdt and 
Namur^ are rich coal-beds, and here many manufac- 
turing towns have sprung up. Gharleroi (15,000) 
forms the centre of a group of these, and has great 
metal works. Like many of these towns on the 
French frontier, it was a celebrated place during the 
wars of the eighteenth century, and when a French 
possession was fortified by Vauban, Louis XIY.'s en- 
gineer. To the north of it lies the plain of Fleurus, 
covered with a white powder, Which is put to various 
uses. Fleurus, and the neighbouring villages of Quatre 
Bras and Ligny, have all played their part in European 
history. South of the Sambre the land melts into the 
limestone slopes of the Ardennes ; but the rest of the 
province, as we have said, belongs to the Scheldt 
basiiu 
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The Sambie flows in an east direction across t^e 
pioyince of Namur till it reaches the town of Namiur, 
where it joins the Mease. The course of the Mease 
is a northerly one till it receives the Sambre, when it 
bends to the east. Most of the province is a limestone 
tableland, forming the lower slopes of the Ardennes, 
but broken by woods and valley& Here is the town of 
Dinant (6,000), with its quarries of black marble. The 
position of the town of Namur (25,000), a strong one 
by nature, has been further strengthened by art> and it 
has stood many sieges. It owes its commercial import- 
ance to the coal and iron mines in the neighbourhood, 
and has iron and cutlery works, besides glass fEu^toriea, 
North of Namur the ground falls away, and is included 
in the fertile district of the Hesbaye. 

Belgian Luseemburg is drained by two branches of 
the Mouse, the winding Semois and the Ourtha The 
northern half of Luxemburg belongs to the wooded 
limestone plateau we have before mentioned, stretching 
from the Sambre to the German frontier, on which are 
grown oats and rye. Here the ground is about 900 feet 
above the sea, and slopes up towards the south, till in the 
highest point of the Ardennes it reaches 2,300. In 
this part many beds of unworked minerals are known 
to exist. The rocks of the Ardennes are chiefly slate, 
and were formerly covered with oaks> pines, aiid birehes. 
These trees were, however, recklessly. exit down in 
many places a long while ago, but latterly the inhabi- 
tants have been replanting them. In the wildest parts 
the soil is too thin and poor to allow any grain to grow 
there, and the few dwellers in these districts have kept 
most of their old customs, as they were too remote for 
♦ravellers to introduce new ones. Of late yeare, how- 
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ever, they have begun to cultivate the lower giounds, 
and quarry the locks for building stones. About the 
Semois, with its high, steep banks of oolitic limestone 
and sandstone, com and fruit are grown. The towns 
are few and unimportant j but Arlon (6,000), near the 
eastern frontier, is &mous for its good schools. The 
Mouse continues its north-easterly direction across Lt^e, 
past Huy (11,000), with its coal mines and vineyards, 
and is joined by the Ourthe from the south, and the 
Yesdre from the east la^ is on the whole a hilly pro- 
vince, though the north-west belongs to the rich plain of 
the Hesbaye. In the centre along the Mouse are thick 
coal beds ; while the remainder of the country consists 
of cultivated limestone slopes, with deep wooded 
valleys between the hills. nJhge (115,000), the chief 
town, is beautifully situated at the junction of the 
Ourthe. Vines clothe the hills, but the landscape is 
somewhat spoiled by the coalpits. Li^ has been a 
thriving town since the Middle Ages, and was very 
£Eunous during the wars with Burgundy, when it had 
a prince -bishop of its own for a ruler. It is the 
seat of a university, and has large arsenals and gun 
works. The Yesdre flows into the Ourthe a little 
above Li^ge, and has on its banks Verviera (37,000), 
which exports flannel, cashmere, and woollen goods to 
England. 

Limhurgy once the capital pf the duchy, is near the 
frontier, and, like most of . the towns along the Yesdre 
valley, manufactures cloth. Spa (5,000), formerly much 
visited for its mineral waters and gaming tables, is 
on a small branch of the Yesdre. The course of the 
Ambl^ve, a tributary of the Ourthe in the south-west» 
is through a picturesque but barren country. 
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The Meuse, or the Maas, as it begins now to be 
called, fonns the east frontier of Belgian Idmhurgj 
part of which belongs to the Scheldt basin. The 
larger and more northerly division is included in the 
sandy, foggy Campine, some portion of which is 
cultivated, bat contains no towns of any note. Hasselt 
(11,000) the largest, is on a branch of the Demer. 

To sum up: Holland and Belgium are two low- 
lying countries, ea«Uy submerged, or laid under water. 
Their history has been constantly mixed up with that 
of other nations, and their soil has been the battle- 
ground of Europe. The result of this is that, in 
Belgium especiaUy, the fiinnhouses are buildings that 
can be easily defended, unlike farmhouses in other 
countries where war is not so frequent. Both Holland 
and Belgium are covered with canals, and the latter 
has, for its size, more railways than any country in the 
world. In each, much of the low marsh land (or 
polders) has been drained and made productive, though 
more in the way of grazing than of crops. The iron 
works of Belgium have of late years made great 
progress, and often execute orders which cannot be 
carried out in En^^and owing to the strikes of the 
British workmen. 

CHAPTEK X. 

FRANCE. 

France is bounded on the north by Belgium and the 
English Channel, on the west by the Bay of Biscay, 
on the south by Spain and the Mediterranean, on the 
east by Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. It is 608 
miles long, and 540 miles broad. 
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z. Physical Features. 
The natural poBition of Fiance has had a great in- 
fiaence on its history. It is shut in by a line of 
mountains on the east and south, which have in a great 
measure cut it off from the civilization of Italy, and 
preserved it from the incursions of the Arabs in Spain. 
At the same time it belongs both to the north and to 
the south, and has good harbours on its sea coasts. 
Being of a compact form it is the more easily defended, 
and is only open on the north-east, or Grerman sida 
Three out of the four great rivers empty themselves 
into the western seas ; while the fourth flows straight 
south into the Mediterranean. From the Meuse, on 
the north-east, to the mouth of the Garonne, and 
again east of the Ehone vaUey, to the borders of 
Alsace, is a wide belt of oolitic limegtone and sandstone 
rocks. In the north, from Boulogne to the Loire, and 
east to the Mame, the country is flat, and the soil 
chalk mixed with gravel, sand, and clay. In the 
north of Bretagne the ground is more broken, and the 
rocks form part of a crystalline band, which extends 
southwards as far as Poitiers, and then takes a south- 
east course towards the Ehone; while granite and 
other old rocks lie on the south and west of the old 
duchy, and jut out in bold headlands into the Atlantic. 
From the Garonne to the south boundary of the 
Pyrenees, and from the Bay of Biscay to the Gulf of 
Lyons, is a plain of sandSf gravels, and clays ; while 
in the centre, about the source of the AUier and that of 
the Yonne, rise the domes and craters of the extinct 
volcanoes of Auvergne. West of the Yosges mountains, 
down the Moselle valley, new red sandstone is the 
prevailing rock. 
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3. Climate. 

In the matter of climate the east and west of France 
form a strong contrast one to the other. On the west 
coast it is affected by the Gulf Stream, and warm, moist, 
south-westerly winds; while on the east the winters 
are colder and the summers hotter, and bitter winds 
blow down the valley of the Ehone. The south-east 
comer, under the shadow of the great Alps, has the 
heaviest rainfall, and west of the mountains of Auvergne, 
in the plateau of Limousin, as much as 40 inches fall 
in the year. The driest district is in the chalk soil of 
Epemay and Troyes, where the hiUs are low and the 
sea distant. 

3. Inhabitants. 

The country south of the Garonne was inhabited at 
the beginnings of history by the Iberian race, who 
may still be traced in the Gascons and B^amais. Korth 
of the Garonne, as far as the Seine, lived the Celta or 
Gauls ; while on the north-east dwelt the BelgianSy or 
Cymris. 

4* History. 

The first mention we have of Gaul is at the time 
that the Phoenicians established colonies along the 
Gulf of Lyons, previous to the settlement of the 
Greeks on the same spot. The Eomans obtained a 
foothold in the country about the time of CaBsar, and 
retained it for more than 500 years, imposing their civili- 
zation and language on the conquered province, which 
has preserved traces of both to the present day. With 
the decay of the empire came the barbarians, who 
poured in across the open north-east frontier. These 
barbarians — ^Visigoths, Burgundians, and Franks — after- 
wards allied themselves with the Eomans against 
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Attila and his Huns, in the middle of the fifth centuiy. 
The Huns were defeated at Chalons hy the combined 
anny of Eomans under Aetius, and Franks and Visigoths 
under Merwig, whose grandson Clovis, head of the 
Salic tribe of Franks, was elected king in 481. 

This Meromngian dynasty lasted till 752, and during 
these three centuries France was divided into several 
kingdoms. At last the kings grew more and more cor- 
rupt, and the dynasty weaker and weaker. The power of 
the great magistrates or mayors of the palace increased, 
and early in the eighth century the family of one of 
these mayors named Pepin came to the front. Pepin's 
son Charles, sumamed Martel, or the ^' Hammer,'' beat 
back the Saracens, in 732, at the battle of Tours, and 
by this means saved Europe. Charles's son Pepin de- 
posed the last Merovingian king, and founded the 
Carolingian dynasty. The son of Pepin was the cele- 
brated Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, crowned by 
the Pope Emperor of the West in 800. His dominions 
were later divided among his grandsons, and these par- 
titions continued to take place for nearly a century. The 
great kingdom of Burgundy, which stretched from be- 
yond the Ehone to Zurich, lay to the east In Aquitaine, 
on each side of the Garonne, the nobles were rapidly 
acquiring power. Normandy was ceded to the Norman 
settlers in 912. Then arose the authority of the Counts 
of Paris, and Hugh Capet was crowned king in 987. 

At his accession Hugh only possessed a little bit of 
France between the Loire and the Somme, including 
both Paris and Orleans, and many centuries elapsed 
before France was united as we see it now. Berry 
was acquired about the year 1100. During the reign 
of Philip Augustus (1179-1223) Normandy^ Maine, 
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Poitou, AnjoUy and Touraine were wrested from the 
English, who had obtained them partly by marriage and 
partly by inheritanca During the thirteenth century, 
in the reign of Louis IX. (1226-1270), the great pos- 
sessions of the counts of Toidousey in the south, were 
united to the Crown after the Albigensian wars. Many 
of these states had formerly paid tribute to Spain. 
Louis IK. acquired the sovereignty of Blots, Chartres, 
and Perche. In 1335 Champagne was added under 
Philip VL, the first Valois king, who bought DauphinS 
from Humbert IL in 1343. Ouienne and Oaseony 
were re-conquered in 1453; Burgundy was annexed 
in 1479 by Louis XL after a long struggle; and 
Provence f once a dependency of Aragon, in 1481. 
Brittany became French in the next reign by the mar- 
riage of its Duchess Anne, first with Charles YIII., 
and then with Louis XII. The accession of the Bourbon 
king, Henry IV., brought Navarre to the French Crown 
in 1589 ; Eoussillon was obtained from Spain in 1659 
by the Peace of the Pyrenees, and Franche ComtS was 
captured by Louis XIV. in 1668. One hundred years 
later (1766) Lorraine was incorporated, and two years 
after, the island of Corsica was bought. Finally the 
Papal possession of Avignon was annexed at the end 
of the eighteenth century. The Bourbons retained the 
throne tiU Louis XVI. was put to death in 1793, after 
which the republic, the despotism of l^apoleon, the 
restoration of the old dynasty, its deposition (1830), 
the accession of the House of Orleans (1830-1848), the 
republic (1848-1852), the Second Empire, under Louis 
Napoleon (1852-1870), and finally the present re- 
public, have followed each other in quick succession 
during a period of eighty years. 
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S Products. 

Grain is cultivated in the flat lands of the north ; 
but in the centre, which is less fertile and more hilly, 
vines grow, especially towards Champagne, on the 
east, where the best wine in all France is made. 
Potatoes, hemp, and flax are cultivated throughout the 
whole country, but come to greatest perfection in the 
west Beetroot is much grown on the north and about 
the Belgian frontier, and here large sugar &ctories have 
sprung up. Fruit and vegetable gardens surround the 
towns ; oranges, citrons, pomegranates, and olives grow 
in the south ; and on the south-east, about Yaucluse, 
are great oaks, with truffles growing at their basa 
Both south and west have large mulberry orchards, 
where silkworms spin the silk that is manu&ctured at 
Lyons, and other large towns. 

Linen, wool, cotton, and glass are made in the 
north, and also some flne sorts of lace. Lace is like- 
wise made in winter by the women in the mountains 
of Auvergne and in the Vosges, and watches by the 
men, all down the hilly districts of eastern France. 

The mines of France are few and unimportant. The 
little iron it possesses is usually separated &om the 
coal-beds, and is therefore unworkable. The amount 
of coed is quite insufficient for the use of the country. 
There are mines in the province of Lyonnais, some at 
Valenciennes, near the Belgian frontier, in the Gdte 
d'Or Mountains in Burgundy, and near the iron town 
of Creuzot. Salt is extracted from the marshes along 
the shores and £rom the mountain springs. Fertilizing 
material (phosphate) is obtained from the plains of the 
north, and from the departments south of the high 
central plateau. Clay, for various kinds of pottery 
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and enamel, is found in different parts ; and there are 
an immense number of stones suitable for building and 
paying, such as granite, sandstones, and marbles, 

France exports wine, silk, wool and cotton fabrics, 
porcelain, flax, grain, butter, and cheese. 

It impotis coal, iron, cattle, and raw wool and cotton. 

6. Animals. 

The best horses are to be found in a district stretching 
from the frontier of Luxemburg to the mouth of the 
Loire. Donkeys and mules are bred in Poitou and in 
the Pyrenees, and oxen all along the damp, grassy 
western shore, as well as in the lower Pyrenean 
valleys, the hills of Limousin, the Yosges, and the 
Jura. Sheep, which need drier grass, graze on the sides 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, in the Cevennes, the central 
plateau. Berry, Orleans, Champagne, and Eastern 
Picardy. The goat is reared in the Ehone basin ; and 
the pig, though universal, is found in the greatest 
numbers in Brittany, JSTormandy, Lorraine, Perigord, 
Limousin, and Bourbonnais. Bees swarm in Brittany. 
Oysters and sardines are obtained from the west coast, 
and tunnies and anchovies from the south-east. 

Wolves and wild boars are still occasionally seen in 
the cold winters. 

7. Government. 

France is governed by a Chamber of Deputies, a 
Senate, and a President. It is divided into thirfy-eight 
provinces, and these into eighty-seven departments. 

8. Religion. 

The people are Eoman Catholics, with some Huguenots 
and many Freethinkers, and their education is in the 
hands of the Government 3 the population 36 J millions. 
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NORTH OF FRANCE. 

PROVINCES OF FICARDT, ABTOIS, AND FRENCH FLANDERS. 

DEPARTMENTS OF NORD, FAS DE CALAIS, AND SOMME. 

Bamns of the Somme and the Scheldt. 

Nord^ as its name denotes, the most northerly 
department in France, is a long narrow strip on the 
Belgian frontier, drained by the Lys, the Scheldt, and 
the Sambre. On the coast the soil is aUuvial; bat 
further east this gives place to clays and gravels, suc- 
ceeded towards the Sambre by wooded hills of carbon- 
iferous rocks, containing coal. Here lie a great group 
of manufacturing towns; while in the rest of tiie 
department grain, beetroot, flax, tobacco, v^etables, 
and wheat are grown. In the towns, glass, sugar, soap, 
steel, and pottery are made. West of the Sambre 
is Malplaquet^ the scene of one of Marlborough's 
battles (1709). Valenciennes (24,000), in the Scheldt 
basin, is famous for its lace, its foundries, and its sugar 
refineries. Like many of these frontier towns, it has 
often been besieged, especially during the wars of 
Louis XIV. Douai (25,000), west of Valenciennes, is 
noted for its old university, and for an edition of the 
Bible that was published here. In the south of the 
department is Cambrai (22,000), celebrated in the 
Middle Ages for its League and its Peace (1529). It 
now makes tulle, cotton, laces, and batiste. The 
central part of Xord is drained by the Scheldt and its 
tributary the Lys. Here stands Ldlh (164,000), on 
the little river Deule, joined by a canal to the Scheldt. 
Lille is an old fortified city, with a museum and a 
curious old church, tt has large manufactures of 
cotton, thread, lace, damask, and wool, besides brew- 
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eries. At the end of the railway, which rons from 
Lille to the coast, is Dunkirk (34,000), with a strong 
position, being surrounded by fortifications, and with a 
low sandy coast, that protects it on the side of the sea. 
The port was formerly much better and more open 
than it is now ; but as it is important to trade to have 
a harbour in this part of France, efforts are being made 
to clear it. The men of Dunkirk go out in large 
numbers to tlie cod fisheries, and the town imports 
quantities of guano and manure to enrich the soiL 
Dunkirk was sold to Louis XIY. by Charles IL 

The province of AHoU and department of Fas de 
Calais lies in the basins of the little river Canche and 
the Scheldt, which rises near the chief town of Arraa 
On the north coast Calais (33,000) is situated, won 
back from England in 1558. It makes tulle and sUk 
blonde, and exports eggs, fowls, horses, and vegetables 
to London. Near it is Ouines, where the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold was held. Further south, where some 
low chalk and limestone hills answer to those on the 
opposite side of the Straits of Dover, lies Boulogne 
(40,000), an old Eoman Station, which kept Britain in 
check. At the present day it imports wool, coal, and 
machinery ; and exports fish and produce of Artois to 
Folkestone by means of the line of boats that runs 
£rom here. The remainder of the province has large 
plains, covered with vegetables, grains, beetroot, and 
flax. Sheep and fowls are also reared in great quanti- 
ties. Arras (27^000), in the Scheldt basin, famous for 
its tapestry, is in the centre of this country. It has a 
great grain market, soc^ manufactures, and sugar re- 
fineries. In the centre of Artois is the battle-field of 
Agincourt 
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The river Somme rises in the department of Aisne, 
and enters that of Somme (Picardy), Its bed was 
once much wider than it is at present ; for the stream 
then straggled over heaths and marshes, which have 
since been partially drained. This soil is now burnt 
for peaty as there are no coal-beds in Picardy. Sheep 
and oxen graze on the marshlands of the west, and 
fowls are reared in the east, where the fields are 
planted with beetroot, cotton, hemp, and flax. PSronne, 
the castle which was so fiEimous in the reign of Louis XL, 
is on the Somme ; and the river then flows on through 
the heathy plain till it reaches Amiens (64,000), which 
has a beautiful cathedral. On the soil of soft clays 
and chalk, vegetables are grown, chiefly for the English 
market Ahbemlle (18,000), further down the river, at 
the head of the estuary, has some manu&ctures and a 
fishing trade. To the north of it is Orecy^ where the 
Black Prince defeated the French. 

PART OF BURGUNDY, CHAMPAQNB, NIVERNAIS, ILE DE 

FBANOB, AND PART OF NORMANDT. 

CdTB d'OR, HAUTB MARNE, MARNE, AUBB, TONNE, Nli^VRE, 

SEINE BT MARNE, AI8NB, OISB, SEINE ET OISB, EURB BT 

LOIR, BUBE, SEINE INFl^RIBURB. 

The Baain of the Seine. 

The Seine rises by one of its branches on the side 
of the oolitic limestone range of the Cote d'Or moun- 
tains, and by another in the plateau which runs &om 
Haute Mame into Burgundy. These two branches 
soon join. Then the river crosses the chalk country, 
where it receives the Aube, and winds through a plain 
of very soft sands, gravels, and clays, till it enters the 
"Rnglifth Channel by a broad estuary. 
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The department of Cote d!Or is celebiated for its 
yines ; but it has few towns of any sort. The capital, 
D\jon9 is on a branch of the Ehdne, so we must con- 
sider it elsewhere. The first important town we come 
to on the Seine is Troyes (38,000), in Aube, a Boman 
city, situated in the dusty chalk plains of Champagne. 
It has a fine cathedral, which is said to have taken 400 
years to build, and wool and cloth factories. The 
north of the department is watered by the Aube, a 
tributary of the Seine, whose source is in some high 
wooded hills between Haute Mame and C6te d'Or, 
where the famous abbey of Glairvaux was situated. 
East of the Aube rises the Mame, which drains the 
centre of the well-wooded department of Hatde Mame, 
leaving on its right the high Gallic town of Langm 
(9,000), and afterwards on its left Chaumant (8,000), 
with its viaduct, after which it waters a country 
abounding in iron. Vitry (7,000), on the Mame 
(dep. Mame), was during the Middle Ages the military 
outpost for this part of France. Below Vitry the Mame 
receives a small branch, which flows through the south 
of the department of Meuae {Lorraine), on which 
stands the chief town Bar4e-duc (15,000), celebrated 
for its strawberries and gooseberries. North of Vitry is 
ChMons-mr-Mame (16,000), which trades in the wines 
of the province. Near ChSIons Attila and his Huns 
were defeated by the combined army of Eomans and 
Visigoths in 451. West of Ch^ons, and south of the 
Mame, is Epemay (12,000), situated in the midst of a 
wine-growing district^ with large manufactures of cham- 
pagne. The Mame cuts off a comer oiAime, and then 
enters the clays and gravels of lie de France. The de- 
partment of Seine et Mams, which lies between the two 
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rivers, is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of grain 
and vegetables ; while the clays are used for porcelain, 
and the rocks are quarried for building purposes. 
Paper-making is, howeyer, the great industry of the 
district The Mame flows into the Seine above Pans; 
but the great river has been previously swelled by the 
Yonne. The Yonne rises among the granites of the 
district of Morvan, on the east of Kivemais. Morvan 
abounds in streams ; for the hiUs attract the rain, and 
the rocks are too hard to let the water sink in. The 
river waters the plams of Vezelay, famous for the meet- 
ings of the crusaders, and pursues its course north, past 
Auxerre (16,000), with its vineyards, till it loses itself in 
the Seine. The Seine then enters the celebrated forest 
of Fontainebleau, the scene of so many events of 
French history, flows past Mdun (11,000), surrounded 
with comflelds and rose gardens, and after receiving 
the Mame enters Paria Paris (2,000,000), the ancient 
Lutetia, has, as we have said, many natural advantages. 
It is near the junction of several large rivers, within 
easy reach of the sea, on the road to all parts of the 
kingdom, and surrounded by hills, which can be 
fortified. These hills are mostly made of plaster of 
Paris (gypsum), and can be quarried. The clayey lime- 
tones on the south-west are used for building cement, 
and the clay is made into earthenware and porcelain. 
The modem city extends over several islands, on one 
of which the great cathedral of N6tre Dame is built. 
Paris has still some monuments of Roman times, and 
many of the Middle Ages. It possesses a splendid 
picture gallery, once the palace of the Louvre, schools, 
and churches of aU sorts. It manufactures almost 
everything; but its jewellery, millinery, and other 
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articles of luxuiy, aie particularly sought after. To the 
south-west is the porcelain factory of Shrres, and the 
town of Versailles (60,000). St Oermains (17,000) 
is to the west On the north is St, Denis (32,000), in 
the midst of a vegetahle and beetroot-growing district, 
which helps to feed Paris. The river Oise, which flows 
through this r^on and the departments of Oise and 
Aisne, rises in Ardennes, west of the battlefield of 
RocroL It passes the town of Chiise, &om which the 
powerful dukes took their name, leaves Noyon, the 
birthplace of Charles the Great, on the right, and 
joins the Aisne at Compi^gna Compihgne (12,000) is 
celebrated for its large forests, where &om time im- 
memorial the kings of France used to hunt. To the 
west, on a branch of the Oise, is Beauvais (15,000), 
the chief town of the department of Oise, which 
played a great part in the wars with the English. It 
has manufactures of carpets, velvets, cloth, and other 
materials. In the south of the department is the 
forest of Chantilly. The Aisne rises in the limestone 
rocks of the department of Meuse, and crosses the 
chalky soil of Aisne, till it falls into the Oise at Com- 
pi^gne. Its course lies through cultivated fields, with 
crops of flax, hemp, and beetroot; while more sheep 
graze on the meadows it waters than in any other part 
of Franca These advantages can be turned to account 
by the number of canals and railways that run through 
Aisne, and by the near neighbourhood of the coalbeds. 
Reims (72,000), celebrated for its cathedral, and for its 
champagne, is on theVele, a branchof the Aisne, in Mame. 
At SoissonSy on the Aisne, Syagrius, the Eoman general, 
was defeated by Clovis. Laon (10,000), the chief town of 
Aisne, is to the north, at the junction of three railwaya 
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Its inhabitants struggled hard for their privileges during 
the twelfth century, and from its important position the 
city was often besieged in after years. Laon has a cathe- 
dral and museum j it supplies Paris with artichokes and 
cabbages. The department of Eure {Normandy), into 
which the Seine next enters, is watered by many 
tributaries, the chief of which is the £ura The 
country in this part of Kormandy is a rich grassy plain, 
where cattle are reared, and crops are grown j but the 
towns have some manu&cturing industries as welL 
The Eure rises on the frontier of Ome {Normandy), 
crosses Eure et Loir {Orleanais), with its beautiful 
cathedral city of Chartrea (19,000), and curving towards 
the north enters Eure. Evreux (13,000), the chief 
town, is on a branch of the Eure, called the Iton. 
After receiving the Iton, the Seine winds throi^h the 
north of the department, and then enters that of Seine 
In/Meure, where it empties itself into the Channel, 
like Eure, Seine IhfSrieure is a plain of clay and 
gravel, with some low chalk lulls running across it. 
It is broken up into orchards and cultivated fields, 
which send their produce to Paris and London. Elhoeuf 
(22,000), on the soiith, has immense woollen factories 
and dyeing works. To the north, on another bend of 
the river, is Eouen (102,000), built even before the 
time of the Eomans. Eouen is easily defended, on 
account of the hills that lie behind it, and the windings 
of the river in front It has also an excellent com- 
mercial position, as the tides come up as far as the city, 
and goods can be readily conveyed to the estuary and 
the port of Havre. Eouen is in the centre of the cotton 
industry, and the produce of its looms is sent to 
America and Algeria. It possesses some beautiful 
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buildings, especially its cathedial and palace of justice. 
Joan of Arc was burnt in this city. Havre (86,000), 
the second port of France, lies oa the north side of 
the estuary, a little to the west of Harfleur. Its 
harbour has been kept clear of the flints which 
threatened to choke it up, and Havre is now the great 
port of exchange with England, to which it sends silk, 
cotton, and wool, receiving in return coal, copper, 
and com. Havre has besides manufactures of its 
own, and is a favourite watering-place. Fecamp 
(13,000), to the north, has a trade, both in the 
herrings and mackerel of the Channel and the cod of 
North America. Dieppe (20,000), another bathing- 
place, lies to the east. 

FROVINCSS AND DBPABTMENT8 OF THE CHANNEL. 

PART OF NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 

ORNE, CALVADOS, MANCHE, ILLE ET VILAINE, c6tE DU 

NORD, FINISTERRE, MORBIBAN. 

The Orne, which is the largest river in Brittany, 
rises in the department of the same name, in the high 
granite hills that lie north of Alen9on. The granite 
gives place on the east to the limestone hills, which 
form the watershed between the Seine and the Loire 
basins. On this side, and on the limestone meadows 
to the north, herds of cattle are reared ; while in the 
south Alengon (16,000) and the neighbouring towns 
give themselves up to manufacturing table-linen, 
cotton, and lace. The department of Calvados, which 
is watered by the Orne and another small stream, lies 
west of Eure, and is bounded on the north by the 
Channel. On the east of Calvados magnificent oxen 
graze on the clay and chalk plains. About Caen, in 
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the centie, giain and fruits^ especially apples^ are culti- 
vated on the sandfitoneB and limestones that extend to 
the Loire ; wheat is grown on the crystaUine rocks ahout 
Vire (7,000), on the south-west^ and butter and cheese 
are made along the coast Cojen (41,000), the chief 
town, has an excellent position within reach of the 
sea, and possesses some of the most beautiful churches 
of France. William the Conqueror was buried in one of 
them. Bayeux (8,000) is noted for its beautiful cathe- 
dral, which contains the tapestry with pictures of the con- 
quest of England, worked here by nuns. The castle and 
town of Falaise, where William the Conqueror was bom, 
are situated on some sandstone crags to the south of the 
department. The projecting department of Manche, 
with its broken coast-line, is formed almost entirely of 
very hard limestone, sandstone, and granite. On the 
rich alluvial soil along the rivers a fine breed of cows 
and horses are reared; while the remainder of the 
department is given up to apple orchards and cider- 
making. Cherbourg (36,000), at the terminus of the Caen 
raQway, and east of Cape La Hague, is strongly forti- 
fied, and contains a harbour and arsenala Along the 
west coast are banks of oysters, which are fished by some 
of the smaller towns. In the south-west, at the head of 
an estuary, is AvrancJies (8,000), whence is visible the 
high rock of Mont St. Michel, which can be reached 
at low tide from the mainland, but is an island when 
the tide rises. The whole of this coast is very damp, 
from the south-west winds which blow from the At- 
lantic. In this bend of the coast the Channel Islands 
are situated. Brittany, which resembles in many ways, 
and especially in its names, the opposite coasts of Corn- 
wall and Wfldes, is very different to the rest of France. 

2 F 
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Being cut off on three sidee by the sea, it was able for 
many centuries to hold its own and keep its indepen- 
dence, till the marriage of the Duchess Anne with two 
successive kings of France joined it for ever to the 
Crown. The original inhabitants, called Armoricans, 
were partly displaced about the time of the Saxon in- 
vasion of England by a large number of Britons, who 
took refuge across the sea, mingled with the old in- 
habitants, and taught them their religion and their 
language, which they have kept to the present day, 
and which can be understood by Welshmen. About 
the country huge stones are still found, such as are to 
be seen at Stonehenge, telling of some bygone re- 
ligion, although their exact origin is unknown. The 
Bretons are a lively, contented, and thrifty race, and 
live in small allotments of their own. A band of 
granite rocks runs almost completely round the Breton 
coast, which is deeply indented and dangerous, owing 
to the cross currents and the violent Atlantic winda 
In the centre the rocks are mainly hard sandstone and 
limestone. A spur of these rocks runs out to the west 
They are more easily worn away than the granite, and 
it is here that the harbour of Brest is situated. The 
shores of Brittany teem with fish of different kinds, 
which can find the homes they like in the various 
depths of water. Mackerel, oysters, sardines, are all 
common, and up the rivers salmon are found; while 
some of the seaweeds make excellent manure. 

The Yilaine rises in a group of hills in Mayenne, 
and shortly aflber enters the department of HU et 
Vilaine. The northern half consists of granite rocks, 
which slopes up into lulls in the centra In the south 
the wide meadows are covered with horses and cattle. 
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while the moois swann with hees. Bennes (52,000), the 
old capital of the duchy, is in the centre ; but the town 
of most importance is St Malo (12,000), on the coast 
Its men are famous as enterprising sailors, and, like 
many of the Bretons, pass half the year in distant 
herring fisherie& The Yilaine enters the sea at the 
south extremity of Morlihan ("little sea"). A deep 
band of granite clififs runs inland, and on the gorse 
and heather-covered moors bees gather honey, while 
cattle graze in the plains. Vannes (14,000), the chief 
town, is at the head of the bay, with some curious 
old standing stones in its neighbourhood. On the west 
side the bay is bounded by a small peninsula, ending 
in Quiheron (12,000), and continued into the Bay of 
Biscay by the island of Bdle Me. n Orient (34,000), 
further north, has a fine harbour, and was once the place 
of departure for the Indian shipping. I^ow it exports 
sardines and other fish. The department of Finigterre, 
or Land's End, is made of granite rocks along the 
north and south, divided by a belt of hard limestones 
and slates. The climate is mild and damp, and 
wherever there is sufficient soil plants and vegetables 
grow freely. Horses and cattle are reared, and fish are 
plentiful The granite and slate rocks are quarried. 
Quimper (13,000), the first town we reach on the 
coast, is an old city, and the centre of many fishing 
villages; but the most celebrated place in Brittany 
is north of the Raz Point Brest (66,000), the 
arsenal of northern France, has a fine harbour, which 
is well defended by a promontory that runs out from 
the south, while outworks protect it on other exposed 
place& To the north-west is the Isle of Uahant, 
M&rlaix (14,000), on the north coast of Finisten-e, is a 
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picttiresqae town in the midBt of a district wheie 
artichokes, cabbages, and other v^etables grow abun- 
dantly. 

PABT OF LANOUEDOC, AUTEBONE, LTONNAIS, PAST OF 
BUBQUNDT, PABT OF NIVEBNAIS, BOUBBONNAIS, 
BEBBTy OBLEANAIS, MAINE, ANJOU, TOUBAINE, PABT 
OF BBITTANT, POITOU, HABOHE. 

ABDfeCHE, HAUTE LOIBE, PUT DE d6mB, LOIBE, ALUEB, 
BAONE BT LOIBE, NllsVBE, OHEB, LOIBET, LOIB ET 
CHEB, EUBB ET LOIB, INDBE ET LOIBE, INDBE, 
CBEU8E, HAUTE VIENNE, DEUX Si^YBES, MAINE ET 
LOIBE, LOIBE INF^BIEUBE. 

Basm of the Loire. 

The Loire rises amidst the granite rocks on the west 
side of the Cevennes (prov. Languedoe, dep. Ardeehe), 
and after leaving the crystalline and yolcanic rocks of 
the central plateau, crosses the limestone belt, and the 
chalk and clay plain about Orleans and Tours, and 
discharges itself into the sea, among the crystalline 
hills of Poitou. It has many tributaries, the largest 
being the Allier, on its left bank, which also rises in 
the Cevennes, and has a course parallel to the Loire, 
till it joins it at Nevers. 

The mountainous department of Haute Loire is 
watered both by the Loire and the Allier. The granite 
rocks are quarried, and elsewhere the rich lava soil 
a£fords excellent grazing for sheep and cattle. The 
chief town, Le Buy (19,000), on the Loire, is a most 
interesting place built on the plain, round an extinct 
volcano, which rises up in the very midst In Le Pny, 
as well as in the surrounding villages, the people make 
lace and blondes of various kinds. The west of the 
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department contains some mines of silver-veined lead, 
and some coal-beds. The monntains of Foiez ran 
between the Loire and the Allier, which next enters 
the department of Puy de Ddme, bounded by the lava 
rocks of Mont d'Or on the south, and the gianite rocks 
of the Forez range on the east The country has a 
most curious and picturesque appearance, owing to the 
number of extinct volcanos, from some of which flow 
warm springs. In the south the town of MotU (TOr 
has become a resort for invalids. Glerrrumt (37,000), 
the chief town, in the centre, is built of black lava. 
It was famous even in Eoman times, and was afterwards 
destroyed both by the Franks and the Saracens. There 
is a cattle market in Clermont, and the chief manufac- 
ture is that of confectionery. East of the Montagues 
du Forez is the province of Lyonnais, containing the 
department of Loire, which is on the east edge of the 
central plateau. Its surface is broken, and composed 
of various rocks, granite being the chief. East of the 
Loire is the coal-basin of St, Etienne (126,000), one of 
the richest in France, around which a group of factories 
have sprung up. The chief industry is a ribbon 
manufacture. Monthrismi (7,000), to the north-west, 
is mainly interesting for its remains, and ^, Galmier 
is famous for its mineral waters. 

The west part of Saone et Loire belongs to the Loire 
basin. Here the country is wooded, and the pastures 
covered with sheep and cattle. A coal-bed exists north 
of Atdun (11,000), a Roman town on a branch of the 
Loire, and in consequence, a group of factories and foun- 
dries have sprung up near by. South-east of Autun the 
country is chiefly given up to vine growing. A canal 
runs through the department, and joins the Saone to 
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the Loire, which here fonns the eastern boundary of 
the old province of Bourbofinats, or the department of 
AUier, 80 called from the river that cats it in two. In 
the west the department belongis to the granite plateau 
of central France, and on this side, near a coal-bed, ]& 
the manufacturing town of Montlu^on (21,000). Among 
the volcanic rocks of the south-east is Vichy (6,000), 
famous for its mineral springs ; whUe MotUins (20,000), 
the chief town, lower down the river, is on the edge of 
the sandy plains that stretch between the AUier and the 
Loire. Both rivers then enter the limestone rocks of 
the province of Nivemais and department of Nievre, 
where they join. The granite and volcanic heights of 
Morvan form the watershed on the east between the 
Loire and the Seine; while the remainder of the 
department consists of a wide and undulating plain, 
yielding a little coal, some iron ore, and much china 
clay. Nevers (22,000), the chief town, near the junction 
of the two rivers, once belonged to the ItaUan prince of 
Mantua, whence the inhabitants learned to make the 
pottery and enamels for which they are celebrated. 
There is a large cannon foundry in the neighbourhood. 
The department of Loiret (Orleanais) is composed of 
soft clays and sands, which to the south of the river 
spread out in a marshy undulating plain, known as 
the district of Sologne, diversified with low wooded 
hills; while the great forest of Orleans in the centre 
gives place on the north-west to the immense corn- 
growing country round Beauce. Orleans (49,000), the 
chief town, which has played such an important part 
in French history, is built on the most northerly 
bend of the Loire, just where a canal joins it to the 
Seine. Vineyards clothe the low hills to the north; 
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while on the west cofti is cultivated. Orleans has 
some woollen manufactoies. The great grain-growing 
district oiBeauce stretches into Eure et Loir (Orleanais). 
On the west are the hiUs and woods oiLe Ferche^ 
celebrated for its horses, where the little river Loir 
takes its rise. Loir et Clier (Orleanais) is cut in two 
by the Loir. In the north-east is the flat richness of 
the Beauce plain ; while the south forms part of the 
lovely and marshy Sologne. Blois (20,000), the chief 
town, is on a hill overlooking the Loire, and was, 
during the reign of Henry III., the capital of France, 
and seat of the States General It has a magnificent 
castle of its own; and to the east is that of Chambord, 
built by Francis I. North-west of Blois, on the Loir, 
is the old and once prosperous town of Vendame 
(9,000), surrounded by traces of the early inhabitants, 
and of the Roman settlers. Sailing down the river 
from Blois we reach a fertile strip of alluvial soil in 
Tndre et Loire (Touraine), between the Loire and the 
Cher. Here are the castles of Amhoise and Chenonceatix, 
the work of many great builders and artists. Tours 
(43,000), chief town of Tourainey commands both 
rivers, and, like most of these cities of the Loire, has 
a beautiful cathedral. In the neighbourhood are fruit 
gardens; but the chief industry of the town is in wool, 
leather, and pottery. On the slopes of the low chalk 
hills that bound the river vines are grown. Tanning 
is carried on to a very large extent throughout Touraine., 
On the south-west is the castle of Plesais le Toura^ the 
favourite residence of Louis XL The hemp, grain, 
and white wines, grown south of the Loir, find a 
market at Saumur (12,000), in Maine et Loir (Anjou), 
near which are monuments of ancient times. Not far 
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from Saomur is the abbey of Ftmtevraulty where some 
of OUT early kings are buiiecL Angers (58,000), on 
the Loire, is situated between the chalk of the east 
and the wooded ciystailline country of the west. It is 
a picturesque city with a fine cathedral, and was once 
the capital of Anjou and Maine. Besides excellent 
schools for medicine and the fine arts, it has large 
factories, and an enormous number of vineyards, froit 
gardens, and market gardens, with artichokes, and 
other vegetables. Slate quarries are worked to the 
east The Sarthe, swelled by the Loir on one side, 
and the Mayenne on the other, flows into the Loire at 
Angers. The Sarthe rises in Ome, flows past Alen9on, 
and waters the department of Sarthe (Maine), The 
HuiBne runs into the Sarthe at Le Mane (47,000), a 
town with linen factories and agricultural instruments 
in the midst of a district celebrated for its geese, fowls, 
and small, strong cattle. The Mayenne rises in Orm^ 
north of Domfront, and divides the department of 
Mayenne (AnJou) in two. West of the town of Laval 
(26,000), on the Mayenne, are granite and porphyries, 
which are quarried for building, and yield china clay 
and manganese. The south is famous for its giain 
crops, its strong horses, and its pigs. Here are some 
mines of anthracite coal and slate quarries. Loire 
Inferieure, where the river broadens out into an estuary 
before entering the Bay of Biscay, is part of Brittany. 
It is made of granite rocks, and is peopled by a race of 
Celtic descent, who devote themselves to rearing horses 
and cattle. Nantes (118,000), the chief town, is at 
the head of the estuary, at the foot of some granite 
hilla It is famous as the place where Henry IV. gave 
the Edict of Toleration for the Huguenots, or French 
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Protestants, in 1598, which was revoked by Lonis XTV. 
one hundred years later. Nantes has some trade both 
with England and Norway, whence it obtains coal and 
wood, in return for beetroot sugar. The town boasts 
a cathedral and some good picturea The chief manu- 
facture is potting and preserving vegetables, fish, and 
meat In the neighbouring villages are market gardens, 
iron, lead, and copper works, soap, oil, and tobacco 
factories. 

We must now return to the tributaries on the left 
bank of the Loire and the country they drain. The 
Cher rises in Oreuse (Marcfie), crosses Alliery and 
enter the limestone of Cher (Berry), The soil is 
fertile, and yields crops of grain and hemp. The 
pastures afford food for sheep, and iron ore is extracted 
from the rocks. Bourges (31,000), the chief town, an 
old city on a branch of the Cher, has a fine cathedral, 
an arsenal, and a cannon foundry, where the iron ore is 
employed. The Indre, which flows into the Loire in 
Jndre et Loirey rises in Indre (Berry), The country 
slopes down towards the great river, the high granite 
tableland gradually giving place to the limestone plain, 
where marshy, sandy, and woody tracts are inter- 
spersed with cornfields. Ghateauroux (18,000), the 
chief town, has some tobacco factories. Tulle is 
largely made in this part of France. The Creuse 
takes its rise in Creuse (Marche), on the west of the 
mountains of Auvergne. It gains its name from the 
deep bed it has cut for itself. On the meadows and by 
the riverside multitudes of cattle are fed, but the soil 
of the upper lands is thin and poor. In the mountains 
coal-beds are worked. Aulmssan (6,000), on the Creuse, 
is &moas for its carpets. Cht/eret (5,000) is the chief 
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town. The Yienne rises in Ravte Vienne (Limoimn), 
which belongs to the granite plateau heie about 1600 feet 
above the level of the sea. Owing to the hills which 
cross it on the south, and catch the clouds coming &om 
the Bay of Biscay, the climate is very wet; but tiie 
granite rocks keep the water on the surface, so that it 
cannot fertilize the soil, which is often of little depth* 
Vines therefore are seldom seen, and grain is little 
grown. In the lower lands cattle are bred; but the 
people live principally on the chestnuts which cover 
the mountains, and on pork. The horses for which 
Limousin was once noted are disappearing. Limoges 
(55,000), the chief town, is on the Yienne. Its great 
industry is the manu&cture of enamel, from the porce- 
lain clay extracted from the neighbouring rocks. This 
industry is followed by many villages in the depart- 
ment. The river flows through a comer of Gharente^ 
and takes a direct northerly course through Vienne 
(Poitou). A little above the town of ChcdxlherauU; 
(15,000), with its cutlery works and a trade in vege- 
tables, the Yienne receives the Clain, a small stream, 
which drains rather a barren district. On it stands 
Poitiers (30,000), with an admirable position on one of 
the roads leading from Spain to the north. Some- 
where between Poitiers and Tours Charles Martel 
crushed the Arabs in 732, and a little north of Poitiers 
the Black Prince took King John prisoner in 1356. 
The Yienne unites with the Loire west of (Jhhum (9,000), 
one of the most historically interesting places in France. 
The northern half of Detix 8kvres {Poitou) is a barren 
district within the Loire basin, where mules and horses 
are reared. On the south side of the hiUs which ran 
across it, whose sides are covered with oak, ehns, and 
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chestnuts, rises the winding and navigable Yend^, on 
which is seated Niort (21,000), with its glove, brush, 
and leather ketones, and its artichoke and onion-beds. 
The Yend^ flows through the south of Vendee (PaUou) 
before it enters the Bay of Biscay. La Roche sur Yon 
(8,000) is in the centre of the north, or graadng district; 
but Lu^on (9,000), on the south, trades in the wines and 
agricultural produce of the limestone and alluvial soiL 
A range of granite and limestone hOls runs down almost 
fix>m the Loire to the central plateau of France, and 
form the watershed for most of the tributaries on the 
left bank of the river. They were the scene of many 
fights during the Yendean war, at the end of the last 
century. 

ANOOUMOIS, BAINTONQB, AUNIS. 
OHARBNTE, OHARBNTB INF^RIBURB. 

Basin of the Charente. 

The Charente rises west of these granite hills, and 
after winding about for some time among the limestone 
rocks enters the Bay of Biscay through a belt of chalk. 
The hills are covered with forests, and the chalk plains 
with com and vines. On the edge of both stands 
Angotdeme (25,000), chief town of Chai^erde and 
Angoumois, Angouleme has many remains of Eoman 
and mediaeval times. Its principal manufacture is that 
of paper; while its rocks, hardened by exposure, are 
valuable for building. Cognac (13,000), further west 
along the river, is the centre of a vine-growing region, 
which produces the most famous brandy in the world. 
Charente Inf^rieure (Saintonge) yields a quantity of 
grains, vegetables, and wines; along the low marshy 
shore are oyster-beds. Rochefm-t (28,000), near the 
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mouth of the river, is fortified, and has arsenals, dock- 
yards, and a fine military hospital The Ide of OUrony 
only separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, 
protects the entrance to Rochefort, as the Ide of Be, 
further north, does that of La Eochdle (20,000). 
La Bochdle (Aunis), once the stronghold of the French 
Protestants, stood a great many sieges during the 
Middle Ages, and is surrounded on the land side by 
fortifications. The Ide of RS ia thickly populated. 
Its marshes furnish salt, the richer soil barley and 
fruits ; while oysters and other fish are obtained from 
the sea. 

GtJIENNE, FOIX, PARTS OF AUVERONE, LIMOUSIN, 

LANOUEDOO, GASGONT. 

LOZkRRf AVETBON, OANTAL, OORRliZE, DORDOGNE, GIRONDE, 

LOT BT GARONNE, TARN ET GARONNE, LOT, TARN, 

ARltGE, GERS, HAUTE GARONNE. 

Basin of the Garonne and Dordogne. 

A deep valley, stretching from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Gulf of Lyons, is formed by the courses of the 
Oaronne and the Aude. South of this yaUey the 
ground rises to the Pyrenees, which divide France 
from Spain. The west half of the mountains, where 
the rocks are of various kinds, receives heavy rains 
from the Atlantic. Here flowers, and even trees, grow 
luxuriantly. On the east, where the hills are lower, 
and made of granite, vegetation is poor, owing to the 
thinness of the soil and the dryness of the climate. 
The inhabitants of the Pyrenees are mostly of Basque 
origin, and have in some measure kept their own 
language and customs. South of the Gironde, or 
mtnary of the Garonne, lies a sandy plain called the 
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Landea, where the soil is too poor to be cultivated, and 
only heather, broom, and similar plants will grow. 
Pines, however, have been successftdly planted, and 
forests of oaks round the villages in the south. A 
rampart of dunes lies along the coast. 

The Garonne rises in the central part of the Pyre- 
nees, and is soon swelled by numerous little streams, 
which also have their sources in the mountains. In 
the west half hot springs bubble up from the volcanic 
rocks, and have become the centre of small towns 
visited by invalids. The most celebrated city in this 
part of France is Toulouse (125,000), in the depart- 
ment of Haute Ghronne {Oaecony)^ below the junction 
of the Garonne and the Aridge, which are joined to 
the Mediterranean by means of a canaL Toulouse 
was once the capital of the Yisigothic kingdom, and 
later of the great territories of the counts of Provence. 
It is now the second university town in France, and 
holds an important strategical position. Silk, wool, 
and tobacco are manufiBMstured here. The Ari^ge rises 
under Mont Montcalm, and flows through the depart- 
ment of Ari^e (Foix), which contains much copper, 
haematite, iron ore, and gypsum. These minerals are, 
however, difficult to get at. Foix (6,000), the cl^ef 
town, is on the river. The Garonne then enters Tarn 
et Oaronne {Ouienne)^ where it receives the Tarn and 
its tributary, the Yiaur. The Tarn rises in Loxhre 
(Langitedoc), under Mont Loz^re, and west of the 
Cevennes. In all this district the climate is very wet, 
as the rain-laden clouds that blow from the Gulf of 
Lyons break when they come in contact with the cold air 
of the Cevennes. In the mountain limestone and carbon- 
iferous rocks coal is found, and silver-veined lead in the 
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crystalline rocks of the plateau near FlorcLc (6,000). 
The Tarn next crosses Aveyron (Ouienne), a department 
whose poor soil permits no grain but rye to grow. In 
the east, along the river valleys, fruit and flowers are 
abundant. Sheep feed on the sides of the Cevennes. 
Their wool is manufactured in the towns, and their 
milk made into cheeses, which are kept among the 
caves of the mountains, once the refuge of persecuted 
Christians. Rodez (12,000), the chief town, is on a 
branch of the Y iaur. Towns along the Tarn are few and 
unimportant till the river reaches Albi (11,000) (Tarn, 
Languedoe\ the head-quarters of the reforming sect of 
the Albigenses, against whom so fierce a war was waged 
in the thirteenth century. The eastern half of Tarn is 
high, and has a coal-basin and wide pastures. In the 
south, along the valley of the Agout, are manu&c- 
turing towns, with dyeing works and tanneri^. 
Castres (23,000), on the Agout, is the largest of these. 
The plain on the west of Tarn has some of the best 
grain and vine crops in France. Montauhan (25,000), 
on the Tarn, chief town of Tarn et Garonne, is in the 
midst of this plain. It makes porcelain and tans 
chamois leather. After its junction with the Tarn the 
Garonne enters Lot et Garonne (Guienne), passes Agen 
(18,000), famous for its plums and its oxen, and re- 
ceives the Lot. The source of the Lot is in Lozere, not 
far from that of the Allier. It waters the plateau 
where Mende (7,000) stands, crosses the north of Avey- 
ron, and enters in the department of Lot (Guienne), the 
rich plain of the Garonne, where hemp, flax, grain, fruit, 
and cattle flourish equally. Cahora (14,000), the chief 
town on the Lot, extracts phosphate of chalk (used for 
manuring poor land) from its limestone rocks. South 
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of Lot 'et Oaranne is the department of Oera (Ocucany)^ 
drained by two small branches of the Garonne, the 
Gers, and the Baisse. The west of the department is 
entirely given up to vine-growing ; but the wine being 
poor in quality is used to make brandy. The valley 
of the Gers is agricultural Here is Auch (13,000), the 
chief town. The south of Oironde {Ouiemie) belongs to 
the Garonne basin, the north to that of the Dordogne. 
Along the sandy plains of the coast graze a much- 
valued breed of cattle, while vines are grown to the 
south-east Bordeaux (194,000), where the Black 
Prince once held his court, is at the head of the 
estuary. It was famous even in Eoman times, as it 
had an admirable position between Spain and the 
north. It is a very fine town, with a few Eoman monu- 
ments still remaining, and many of the Middle Ages. 
The estuary is unluckily very muddy, so that it is 
difficult for ships to approach the harbour; but in 
spite of this Bordeaux exports an immense quantity of 
wine (claret) to England. It has large dockyards and 
manufactures of various kinds, besides a museum and 
a library. The peninsula between the Gironde and 
the Bay of Biscay is covered with vineyards, producing 
the wine called M^oc. 

The Dordogne, which falls into the Gironde a little 
east of the Garonne, rises among the volcanic hills of 
Puy de Ddme. It then drains the hilly and wooded 
department of Cantdl {Auvergne), where the people are 
occupied by cattle-rearing and cheese-making. Aurillac 
(11,000), the chief town of CantcU, is on the edge of 
the plain. In the north of Lot the Dordogne unites 
with some small streams, and then makes straight for 
the sea across the department of Dordogne {Gfuienne), 
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once the ancient county of Perigord. The marshlands 
which formerly spread widely over the department are 
being drained and cnltivated. Forests of pines and 
oaks, with truffles at their base, grow on the limestone 
hills on the west ; and the china clay obtained from the 
granite rocks is made into porcelain at Tkiviers (9,000) 
and at PSrigyeux (21,000), the chief town on L'Isle. 
P^rigueux has large carriage factories and ironworks, 
iron being found in many places in Dordagne, It is a 
very interesting town, with Koman remains scattered 
near it. The Corr^, a branch of the Dordogne, rises 
in the high, bare, granitic department of Corrhe (Li- 
nums^ln), which is almost entirely devoted to the 
rearing of oxen. Ttdle (13,000), the chief town, 
manu&ctures weapons. The Corr&ze fsdls into the 
Dordogne in the south of Dordogne, and the river 
then flows on into Oironde, where it receives the 
Dronne at Liboume (15,000), which has a laige trade 
in wines. The Dordogne then empties itself into the 
estuary of the Gironde. 

PART OF GASOONT, BBARN. 
LANDBS, BASSES PTB^Nl^, HAUTBS PTB^isS. 

Basin of the Adoitr. 

The Adour rises in the mountainous department of 
Hautes Pyrinies {Oa8cony\ north of Monte Perdido. 
It flows past many places famous for their beauty and 
warm springs till it reaches Tarbes (16,000), the chief 
town, with metal works, wool factories, and a special 
breed of horsea Vine growing is, however, the chief 
industry of the province. The Adour crosses the aoutb- 
west of Chra, and enters Landes {QiX9cony\ which, as 
its name implies, belongs to the low, sandy, fruii- 
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growing plain that extends along this coast, and is so 
lacking in harbours. Iron ore is found in different 
parts of Landesy and it is manufactured in the town& 
Mont de Marsan (8,000), the chief town, is on the 
Midouze, a branch of the Adour, and is the market 
for the country produce. After its junction with the 
Midouze, the Adour takes a south-west course, and 
receives the Gave de Pau. This river, and that of the 
Gave, rise in the mountains, and drain Basges PyrinSee 
(B^m)f formerly part of the kingdom of Navarre. 
Most of the small towns have small springs, and Pau 
(27,000), on the Gave de Pau, is a winter resort for 
invalids. Baycnne (27,000), at the mouth of the 
Adour, is strongly fortified, and seems half Spanish ; 
but the stormy sea and strict military regulations 
prevent its profiting by its position. South-west 
of it along the coast are Biarritz (4,000), a bathing- 
place, and the little frontier town of St, Jean de Luz, 
The Bidassoa is the boundary between France and 
Spain. 

ROUSSILLON, AND PART OF LANGUIBDOO. 
PYRl^NJ^EB OBIBNTALES, AUDE, H^RAULT. 

Mediterranean Basin. 
Basins of the Tel, the Aude, and the HtaiulL 

In many respects the department of Pyrhiliea 
Orientates {Rouaillon) is more like Catalonia than 
France, of which indeed it only became part in 1659. 
The granite and crystalline mountains, though lower 
than those further west, are bold and picturesque in 
their outline, and the climate is drier and the air softer 
than in western France. Mineral waters are abundant, 
and iron ore is found among the crystalline rocks in 

2 o 
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the TElley of the TeL P&rpignan (27,000), the chief 
town on the Tel, is smronnded by groves of pome- 
granate and cactus. It is important from commanding 
the entrance into Spain. The hill slopes of Basses 
Pyrinies are covered with vines, and com is cultivated 
on the lower ground. The departments of Aiide and 
Hh'avU (Languedoc), like the rest of the south-east 
coast of France, suffer from the violent wind called the 
mishral, that blows from the Cevennea This coast is 
broken up by promontories, which are almost islands, 
and only joined to the land by alluvial belts, endoaing 
large marshy and unhealthy tracts. The Aude rises in 
the granite mountains, and drains a hilly chalk country 
planted with vines, sprinkled with small towns engaged 
in the cloth manufacture. Carcassonne (23,000), the 
chief town, on a river, a railway, and a canal, and 
quite unlike any other place, has laige cloth factories, 
the produce of which is sent to America. It trades 
besides in the coloured marbles obtained from the 
neighbouring quarries, in wines and com. Narhonne 
(17,000) was a Eomi^ colony, but its good commercial 
situation is spoilt by its bad port Its chief production 
is honey. The streams of HiratUt all rise in the 
Cevennes, and flow straight into the Mediterranean, to 
which the ground gradually slopes. From the marshes 
on the shore salt is obtained. Vines grow on the hiUs 
and among the Cevennes. Neax Bedarievx is a coal- 
field and some hot springs. Beeiers, at the end of a 
railway running from B^darieux to the canal of the 
south, is the market for the produce of H^a/ult It 
is celebrated for a terrible massacre that took place 
here in 1209, in the Albigensian crusada Oette 
(26,000), on the coast, exports coal, cloth, and wine ; 
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and Movdpdlier (58,000), on the direct route to the 
Bhdne valley, has the same trade. It has heen noted 
for its schools since the time of the Arabs, and pos- 
sesses large collections of various kinds. 

Before examining the great extent of country drained 
by the Sadne and tiie Kh6ne, we will look at the little 
comer of north-east France, which comprehends Lor- 
ittbie and part of Champagne, lying within the basins 
of the Moselle and the Mouse. 

HAUTE MABNB^ HEUBl, ARDINNflS. 

The Mease Basin. 

The Meuse rises in the department of Haute Mame 
(Champagne), and flows through (oolitic) limestone 
rocks till it crosses the Belgian frontier. It washes the 
walls of NeufchdieaUf where Joan of Arc was bom, 
and enters Meuse {Ohampagne)^ an undulating country, 
with low vine-covered hiUs on each side of the river. 
Horse breeding is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. 
At Verdun (10,000) the emperor Lewis, son of Charles 
the Great, divided his empire in 843. The department 
of Ardennes {Ghampagne) formed part of the ancient 
forest The first city on the Meuse is Sedan (14,000), 
where the French army capitulated in 1870. It has 
metal works and wool factories. MSzikres (4,000), on 
tlie Meuse, has successfully resisted many invading 
armies, and CkarlevUle (12,000) has foundries and 
lock &ctories. The slaty hills to the north yield iron 
and copper ore. Rocroi, near the Belgian frontier, 
is famous for the battle fought there by the great 
Cond^ in 1643, when he took the town from the 
Spaniards. 
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PABT OF LOBRAINB. 
V080E8, MEUBTHE BT MOSELLE. 

Basin of the Moselle. 

The Moselle lises in the department of Vosges 
(Lorraine), on the west side of the red sandstone range 
of the YosgeSy which here divide France from Ger- 
many. The French side of the mountains is mnch 
foggier and wetter than the German; for the moist 
winds which blow from the English Channel down the 
vaUeys of the Seine and Somme expend themselves 
before crossing to the Rhine valley. Forests cover 
the picturesque hills, and in the meadows graze herds 
of cattle, from which come the butter and cheese for 
which the Yosges are celebrated. Plombih'eSj with 
its mineral springs and its metal foundries, lies between 
the Moselle and the Sa6ne. ipinal (12,000), the 
chief town, with a fine museum, and some cotton and 
thread fiEtctories, is in the centre of the department, on 
the Moselle. At Mirecourt (5,000), to the west of the 
river, violins and lace are made. The Moselle next 
passes into Meurthe et Moselle, in the centre of which 
the two rivers joiiL The Meurthe rises in some spurs 
of the Yosges in the department of Vosges, It passes 
by St Dii (12,000), an old town with factories of 
thread, cotton, and carpets. Meurthe et Moselle is 
celebrated for its iron ore, salt, pottery, and glass 
&ctorie& Nancy (60,000), on the Meurthe, was once 
the capital of the duchy of Lorraine, and the place 
where Charles the Bold, duke of l^ormandy, was 
defeated and killed by Louis XI. It is a fine city, 
with some curious tombs and monuments, a university, 
ind several large schools. Artificial flowers and hats 
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are the chief articles of mannf acture. Above Nancy the 
Moselle flows through a rich limestone country, which 
is highly cultivated, and then enters Germany above 
Metz, a German city since the war of 1870. 



FRANOHE GOMT^, BUROUMDT, DAUPHINl^ PROVBNCE, PART 
OF LYONNAIS, BAVOT, PAST OF LANOUEDOO. 

HAUTE 8a6nB, Sa6nE ET LOIRE, DOUBS, JURA, cdlB D'OR, 
AIN, RH6N£, haute SAVOIE, SAVOIE, SERB, DRdME, 
ARDiiCHE, GARD, BOUGHES DU RHONE, VAUOLUSI^ 
BASSES ALPBS, HAUTES ALPES, VAR, ALPB8 HARITIMES. 

Basin ctf the Sadne and the Rh6ne. 

This part of France was, as we have said, once a 
portion of the middle kingdom of Burgundy, and con- 
tained a large number of free cities with rulers of 
their own, and only paying homage to the emperor. 
Chief among these cities were Lyons, Aries, and 
Marseilles. 

The Sa6ne nses in the department of Vosges, and 
flows through a limestone plateau formed of the spurs 
of the Jura, and past a plain of stiff clay, which is 
gradually being planted with grain and vines. The 
first town it passes ia Vesotd (7,000), chief town of 
Haute Sadne (Franche Comti), an agricultural depart- 
ment, where cherry trees are largely cultivated. At 
the southern extremity of Haute Sadne the Sa6ne re- 
ceives the Oignon, and then enters Cote cPOr (Bur- 
gundy), where the vine-bearing limestone range of the 
C6te d'Or forms the watershed between the Sadne and 
Seine basins. The chief production is the wine known 
as "Burgundy." Dijon (42,000), in the centre, was 
the capital of the old duchy, and trades largely in com 
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and mustarcL It posBessee some fine buildiBgs dating 
from the days of its power, a masemn, and a libiaiy. 
In the plain south of D\jon the &moas Abbey of 
Oiteaux was situated. The Doubs, which joins the 
Saftne in SaSne et Loire (Burgundy), rises in Daubs, 
west of the Jura; and affcer a most curious winding 
course, crosses Douba {Franche ComtS) in a south-west 
direction. The department of Douba is hilly, and the 
chain of the Jura divides it from Switzerland. In the 
high valleys a kind of cheese called '' gruy^re " is made, 
and the towns are all celebrated for their clocks and 
watches and various sorts of metal>work. Beaanfon 
(49,000), on the Doubs, is on high hills, and after many 
changes of masters, was conquered by Louis XIV. 
in 1674; it has good schools. D^e (11,000), lower 
down the river, in the department of Jura (Franehe 
ComtS), was also once a free town; it now mannfac- 
tures all kinds of instruments. The rest of Jura is 
drained by the Ain, a branch of the Rh6n& The 
department is divided by lulls, whence salt and 
chemical substances are extracted, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Lons le Saunter (11,000), the chief 
town. 8t Claude, in the Jura, is celebrated as possess- 
ing a convent which kept slaves up to the time of the 
French Revolution. In the north of Sa6ne et Loire 
are laige coal mines, and a cluster of industrial villages 
known as the Creuzot (22,000), which work beds of 
iron, g3rpsum, and chalk. The centre and west are 
hilly, and here vines grow ; while cattle graze on the 
meadows of the south-west Ckdlona (20,000), on the 
Sadne, is market for all the produce. At Ch&lons 
the river begins its straight southerly course, waters 
Mdoon (17,000), with its wine market, with the 
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Abbey of Ciuny lying to the west, wheie St. Bemaid 
lived. It then divides Ain (Burgundy) from BhSne 
{Lyonnais)f a small department of volcanic and 
granite rocks, containing vast coal mines and varions 
minerals. Lyons (323,000), taken in 1310 by Philip 
the Fair, is at the junction of the Sa6ne and the 
Hhdne. It was founded by the Eomans, who saw the 
advantages of its position, defended as it is to the west 
by hills. The manufacture of silk was introduced 
from Italy by immigrants, who were granted special 
privileges by Louis XL The Bh6ne rises in the heart 
of Switzerland, south of the Furka Pass. After enter- 
ing France through the lake of Geneva it forms the 
western boundary of Hauie Savoie {Savoy), a depart- 
ment which contains within its borders Mont Blanc, 
the highest mountain in Europe (15,781 feet). The 
rest of Haute Savoie is composed of limestone and 
chalk hills, and is given up to butter and cheese- 
making. The Eh6ne bounds Ain to the south, and 
receives the Ain, which waters one of the wettest districts 
in France, as the rain-clouds are attracted by the high . 
mountains, and blow freely up the valley of the Eh6ne. 
Bourg (14,000), the chief town, lies in the fertile plain 
called La Bresse^ between the Ain and the Sadne. 
The Eh6ne next separates Lyonnais and Languedoc from 
Dauphin^, which is drained by the Isdre. The Is^re 
rises in the high Alps on the east of Savoie, after a 
winding course leaves CkamMry (19,000), with its old 
castle and manufacture of fine gauzes, to the right, 
enters Ishre {Dauphin^), which slopes from the high 
granite and limestone mountains to the low ground 
bordering the EhOne, where coal is found among the 
peat marshes. Iron is also extracted from some of the 
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rocks, and mineral springs are scattered over tiie 
coontiy. In the higher valleys the people occupy 
themselves with cattle-breeding and cheese-making. 
Grenoble (42,000), on the Is^re, is a picturesque city, 
with a splendid library and museum, and the largest 
glove manufacture in France. Hemp is cultivated in 
the department, and hats are made. Tanning, pape^ 
making, and silk manufacturing are pursued in the 
small towna Vienne (21,000), on the railway dose to 
the Bh6ne, was well known even before the time of the 
Komans, and has ruins of Eoman aqueducts and 
temples. Coal is readily obtained from St. Etienne to 
carry on its dye-works, glass-works, and wool and silk 
factories. The Is&re joins the Ehdne in the department 
of Drome {DauphirU), which is also drained by the 
Drdm& On the norths between the two rivers, agri- 
culture and vine-growing are the main industries; 
while cotton, thread, and cloth are manufactured to 
the south. Besides these. Valence (24,000), on the 
Eh6ne, has some copper foundries. ArdkcJie (Langue^ 
doc), on the opposite side of the Ehone, is divided 
by the bills in which the Loire takes its rise. Low 
chalk hills bound the !Rh6ne, and from these chalk is 
obtained, and iron ore from the limestone and volcanic 
rocks in the centre, which are covered with vines and 
chestnuta Privas (7,000), the chief town, has some 
ironworks; but Annonay (17,000), on the north, has 
more extensive manu&ctures. The department of 
Oard (Languedoc) lies between the Cevennes, the 
Bhdne, and the Gulf of Lyons. It contains some im- 
portant coal-beds, and stones which are used for draw- 
ing on. Mulberry trees are cultivated largely to feed 
silkworms, and towards the low ground at the mouth 
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of the Ehdne are salt maishes. Many of the towns of 
the province of Languedoc, or Narbonnensis, as the 
Eomans called it, contain magnificent remains; and 
Nismes (62,000), in the middle of a dry plain, 
possesses one of the finest amphitheatres in Europe^ 
and the rains of gates and temples. It makes shawls 
and carpets, and has a com market Alaia (17,000), 
in the centre of the coal-beds, has metal- works of iJl 
sorts and silk-thread &ctoi?es. Aiguea Mortea (3,000), 
on the coast, collects salt from the marshes, and has a 
small fishing industry. These Languedoc towns were 
the great strongholds of Protestantism in France, and 
even now more Huguenots exist here than in the other 
parts. The Durance, a tributary of the Bhdne, rises 
on the west of the Gottian Alps, in the department of 
HatUes Alpes (Dauphine), Hatdes Alpea is very high, 
wet, poor, and unhealthy. The towns are few ; for the 
mountains make communication difficult Brianfon, to 
the north, guards the pass into Italy; and €hp (9,000), 
the chief town, among the limestone rocks, trades in 
metals and fine white marble. The Durance then 
enters Basses Alpes {Provence, so called from being the 
first Eoman province beyond the Alps), through high, 
bare limestone hills. Around Di^/ne (7,000), on a small 
stream, fruit is cultivated ; while lignite is found near 
Manosque' {^yWiO), which also exports oil and silk. 
South of Manosque the Durance bounds Vauduse 
(Avignon), and flows into Bh6ne at Avignon (38,000), 
a city dating from Boman times, for a long while an 
independent republic, and for most of the fourteenth 
century the residence of the popes. It was not an- 
nexed to Franco till the end of the eighteenth century. 
Avignon is well situated on a rich alluvial plain, 
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covered with olives and mulberry tieeB for the produc- 
tion of the silk, which is the chief industry of the 
place. Here, as in many other departments, the vines 
have been in a great measure destroyed by a poisonous 
insect called the phylloxera, ^orth of Avignon, on a 
small branch of the Rhdne, is Orange (10,000), <Hice 
an independent principaUty, which became by mar- 
riage thfpropert^ of tr^igning Dutch Ho Je. It 
was also annexed to France in the sixteenth century. 
The clay of the plain is made into pottery by many of 
the villages. Bouches du Rhdne {Provence) is con- 
tained between the Durance, the Eh6ne (which here 
spreads into a delta), and the sea. The coast is broken 
and marshy; but part has been brought under cultiva- 
tion, and planted with vines and various fruits. ArUs 
(24,000), on the Ehdne, was once the capital of the 
Homan province, then that of the Frankish kingdom 
of Aries, and in the twelfth century a ftee city. It 
has monuments of all these eras, and a trade in the 
cattle and sheep which are bred in the surrounding 
meadows. Aix (29,000), the Roman Aqua Sextifle, at 
the end of a Boman road made from Aries, is famous 
for its hot springs, its oil, and fruit. Marseilles 
(313,000), on the east side of a magnificent harbour, 
was certainly a Greek, perhaps a Phoenician, colony, 
powerful and old even in Eoman times. It has un- 
luckily no river to join it to the valley of the Bhdne, 
but can only be reached by se& Its. lack of fresh 
water has been repaired by cutting a canal to the 
valley of the Ehdne, which has made the city fai 
healthier. Marseilles imports raw metaLs from other 
countries, and works them in her foundries. Var is 
one of the four departments of Provence which once 
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foxmed part of the Borgundian kingdom, and then 
became a powerful marquisate. The departments are 
bounded on the north by a branch of the Durance 
and the Est^rel Mountains, and are of chalk, sandstone, 
and granite rocks, well wooded. The coast is jagged, 
and here is the large naval town of Toviaa (69,000)p 
with a fine harbour and huge arsenaL Its industries 
and manu£Bkctures are chiefly connected with shipping. 
The climate is soft^ except when visited by the terrible 
mistral ; and the coast towns are the residence of in- 
valids in winter. Provence was during the Middle 
Ages the home of the troubadours. Hykrea (11,000) 
is east of Toulon, and has a good port. It lies among 
almond and peach trees, opposite to the group of Hy^res 
Isles. Dragttignan (9,000), the chief town, is in the 
centre, and has a small trade. /V^W(5,000), on the coast, 
has the ruins of a splendid aqueduct. The river Var 
rises among the Maritime Alps, which give their name 
to the department of Alpee MariUmes {Nice), since 
1860 a French possession. It has some trade in olives, 
fruits, and wines, which grow on the chalk and lime- 
stone soil ; but the chief use of the little towns along 
the coast is to afford winter refuges for invalids, who 
come here &om all parts of Europe. The towns are 
shut in on three sides by mountains ; while the fourth 
is open to the sea. Trees and flowers grow luxuriantly. 
Nice (52,000), Cannes (10,000), and Mentone (6,000) 
are the most famous of these places. 

CORSICA. 

The island of Corsica (120 miles long by 45 broad), 
which has been French since 1768, belongs both by its 
climate and productions more to Italy than France. It 
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has been at various times colonized by Greeks, Eomaiis, 
and Italians, and was for a long time in the possession 
of the Genoese, whose towns may still be seen in 
various parts of the island. The east side, containing 
great masses of chalk and volcanic rocks, is the most 
thickly peopled ; but the best harbours are found on 
the west, where the hard granite and crystalline rocks 
have been worn away. In the centre the granite 
mountains reach 9,000 feet in height, and form the 
watershed for the small island rivera Goats and sheep 
feed on their sides, and wild boars and deer are to be 
found in the wilder parts. Olives grow along the 
lower hills, and almonds, oranges, peaches, raisins, and 
citrons are largely cultivated. The climate of the east 
is not good, as fevers arise from the marshy tracts ; but 
the west is more healthy. The granite and serpentine 
rocks are quarried, though not to any great extent, and 
the iron ore found in various places is worked in the 
foundries of Porto Vecchio and Bcutia (21,000). Bagtia, 
at the entrance of the northern promontory, is an in- 
dustrious little town among the chestnut forests ; and 
AJaccio (17,000), on the granite promontory on the 
west, is in the midst of a great fruit-growing district, 
the produce of which is dried and preserved for export 
iN'apoleon Bonaparte was bom at Ajaccio. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS.' 

The French colonies send representatives to the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. In India all that 
now remains to the French is a few small settlements, 
including Pondicherry. In the Eastern Seas they own 
Cochin China, and the groups of the Marquesas, and 
Loyalty Islands, and New Caledonia; Bourbon, aud 
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some other islands east of Madagascar; in Africa, 
Algeria; some settlements about the river Senegal, 
and along the coast of the Gnlf of Guinea ; Cayenne, 
in South America; Martinique and Guadaloupe, and 
one or two islands off Newfoundland. The unrepre- 
sented protectorates are the Society Islands, and two 
other small groups, and Cambodia. France has lately 
" protected " Tunis. 
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SOUTHERN EUROPE 

CHAPTER XL 

SPAIN. 

Thb most westerly peninsula of Soathem Europe has 
quite a different character from the other two. It is 
about 500 miles each way, compact in form, and is cut 
off from the rest of Europe by the Pyrenees and the 
tideless Mediterranean Sea, which bound it to the 
east and south. The Straits of Gibraltar separate it 
from Africa. The Atlantic lies on the west, and the 
Bay of Biscay to the north. 

Its physical aspect is simple; for the country is 
intersected by the mountains, which run from east to 
west, as they mostly do in the Old World, and aie 
connected by high tablelands, watered by riyers running 
parallel to the mountains. The greater number of 
these rivers flow into the Atlantic. Owing to this 
mountainous construction, Spain possesses few railways, 
and hence the interior has comparatively little trade, 
and it is difficult to transport the produce to the ports 
on the coast On the north a belt of chalk runs from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, but gives 
place to the immense limestone plain of central Spain. 
The north-west comer is made of granite and volcanic 
rocks. 
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I. 

The rainfall of the Peninsola is very varied On 
the west, in the part that forms the kingdom of 
Portugal, the rainfall sometimes reaches 118 inches. 
Here the climate, is damp and foggy, from the moist 
winds that blow from the Atlantic, and fall in rain 
before they reach the Spanish frontier. In the centre 
of Spain the smnmers are very hot, and the winters 
are very cold. Bain falls only in sixty days of the 
year, and icy winds blow from the high mountains. 
On the east coast the climate is softer; but burning 
winds blow from the African deserts into the provinces 
of the south. 

2. Productions. 

In the arid plains which form so large a part of 
central Spain the vine is cultivated; but the sheep 
breeding is the main industry. The sheep, which are 
valued for their fine wool, are driven north in the 
summer in search of pasture. Cattle roam about the 
marshy lands on the south-west, and towards the 
frontiers of Portugal, where forests still clothe the 
mountains, great herds of black pigs are found. Mules 
are exported from the east. 

Olives, dates, and other tropical fruits, flourish in 
the warm and moist provinces; while Andalusia, in 
the south, has a vegetation of its own, and a special 
breed of horses. Baisins are exported round Malaga, 
in Andalusia, and from Murcia and Valencia. Cork 
trees are largely spread over Spain. 

3. Minerals. 
The Cantabrian mountains, which run parallel to the 
north coast of Spain, and finally meige in the Pyrenees, 
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are made of many kinds of rocks, therefore the minerals 
which they contain are also various. Granite, gneiss, 
porphyry, carboniferous limestone, and chalk, are the 
chie^ and from these coaly copper ^ lead, and iron are 
extracted. Salt is obtained from the great salt moun- 
tain of Cardona, in Catalonia ; from Cuen^a, in New 
Castile; from the marshes of the south-west coast of 
Andalusia, and from part of Murcia. Coal is also 
plentiful ; and besides the great mines of the Asturias, 
others are worked round Cordova in the south. 
Almaden, or " the mine," in New Castile, is so called 
from the immense quantity of quicksilver yielded by 
the slaty and limestone rocks. Andalusia is especially 
rich in mines. In Huelva, in the extreme south-west, 
are banks of iron and copper, and the river Tinto gets 
its name from the colour which it is given by the 
metals. In Cordova coal, iron, and copper exist in the 
moimtains about Belmez ; while the hard, slaty rocks 
of the Sierra Morena yield silver. About Linares 
silver and lead are abundant ; but here communication 
is difficult, and they are little worked. The Sierra de 
Gador, in Almeria, made of schistose rocks (rocks that 
can be split up into thin plates), contains iron, copper, 
and lead, 

4* Histoty* 
Spain, or Iberia, was originally inhabited by the 
Iberian race, which spread over most of the country, 
except part of the north, where the people called 
Basques differ in language and origin from the rest 
Then Celtic tribes came in, and settled in the north 
and centre; while Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans 
poured in from the coast. After a time Spain became 
a Boman province; but when the empire grew weak 
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hordes of barbarians poured in over the Pyrenee& The 
best known of these foreigners are the Sueviy who 
made a kingdom for themselves in Grallicia, and the 
VisigoihSf who reigned to the south. On the invasion 
of the Arabs in 710, many of the Christians fled to 
the mountains of the north, and founded a kingdom 
which always remained independent The east part of 
the Peninsula, as &r as the £bro, formed for a short 
time part of the empire of Charles the Great. These 
kingdoms gradually became more numerous, and the 
Mooes or Arabs were driven further and further back, 
till at last they only retained the kingdom of Granada 
in Andalusia. This was taken from them at the end 
of the fifteenth century, in the reign of Ferdinand and 
IsabeUa. Under their grandson, Charles L, elected 
emperor, the power of Spain was at its height. He 
inherited, through his father, the duchy of Burgundy, 
the Low Countries, and large possessions in Germany, 
and in his reign Peru and Mexico were conquered by 
Spaniards, and added to the Spanish crown. By the 
the failure of heirs, the Spanish throne was occupied at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by a Bourbon 
prince, grandson of Louis XIY., and in his family the 
crown still remaina 

It is of course to be expected that all these conquer- 
ing races should have left traces of their rule in 
language, buildings, and manners. In Andalusia the 
country seems as much Moorish as Spanish ; while in 
the north the people are far more hardy and indepen- 
dent, and have a character of their own. The language 
is akin to Latin, except in the case of the Basque 
tongue, whose origin is imknown. 

The population amounts to about 21,000,000. 
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5* GcvcnmiefiL 

The constitution by which Spain is now governed 
was given to the country in 1876, and consists of a 
king, ministers, and a parliament, known as the Cortes, 
which is made up of nobles and deputies, some of 
whom are named by the king, and the rest elected by 
the people. The old provinces, once kingdoms, are 
Old Castile, New Castile, Leon, Estremadura^ Gallicia, 
Biscay and Asturias, Navarre, Aragon, Catalonia, 
Murcia, Valencia, and Andalusia. Each province is 
subdivided into districts. 

FOBEION FOSSBSSIONS. 

The Canary Idands, off Morocco (lat 28^ 30', 
long. W W.), are the Fortunate Isles of the ancients. 
They are made of volcanic rocks, among which the 
Peak of Teneriffe rises 12,000 feet high. The climate 
is good, and the inhabitants, a mixed race of Spaniards 
and natives called Guanchoa, trade in cattle, agricultural 
produce, and cochineal. On the African side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar are a few barren rocks called 
PresidioSf which belong to Spain. Ceuta, the other 
Pillar of Hercules, is one of these. Spain owns Jike- 
wise a couple of small islands in the Gulf of Guinea. 
Cuba, in the Carribean Sea, was colonized by the 
Spaniards in 1511, and has remained in their hands 
ever since. Pueiio Eico, another of these islands, is 
also Spanish. 

In Asia the Spaniards possess some of the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Lcidrones, part of Borneo, and the 
Garolinaa. 

BISCAYAN PROVINCES. 

The range known under the name of the Cantabrian 
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chain, which melts on the west into the mountains of 
Gallicia, and on the east into the Pyrenees, fonns the 
watershed for the small streams ronning into the Bay 
of Biscay, for the Ehro flowing into the Mediterranean, 
and for much of the basins of the Minho and Douro. 
The mountains are granite, porphyry, ciystalline, and 
carboniferous limestone rocks, and yield copper, lead, 
iron, and coaL In order to work these mines the 
forests of beech and chestnuts, which formerly covered 
the slopes, have had to be cut down. As we have 
said, these provinces have a different race and a 
different history from the rest of Spain. Some of them 
were never conquered by the Moors at all ; while the 
rest threw off their yoke in the middle of the ninth 
century. Sometimes one kingdom predominated and 
ruled the rest, and sometimes another; and Kavane, 
now only a small province, was once larger and stronger 
than the neighbouring kingdom of Aragon. 

The climate of the Biscayan provinces is rendered 
temperate by the winds which blow up from the 
Bay of Biscay, and the rainfall is here about 60 inches. 
The coast is very steep, and though the country is well 
watered, the clif&i allow of very few natural harbours. 
As we may consider that the Cantabrian chain is 
really prolonged into Gallicia, we will begin by con- 
sidering that province, the most westerly in Spain. 

OALLICIA. 

Basin of the Mmho. 

Gallicia, which is divided into four districts (Lugo, 

Corufia, Pontevedra, Orense), is bounded on the 

south by Portugal, on the west by the Atlantic, 

on the east by the old Spanish kingdom of Leon, 
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and that of the Asturias, and on the north by the 
Bay of Biscay. Owing to its secluded position 
Gallicia has heen little oyemin by foreign nations, so 
the language is comparatively pure, and the people, un- 
like those of many of the other provinces, comparatively 
industrious and economicaL It was a Christian king- 
dom, and kept its independence, while the Arabs 
passed the Ebro and the Pyrenees, and ravaged France. 
The coast of Grallicia is rocky and deeply indented, 
and contains many good harbours. The numerous 
mountain ranges of granite and crystalline rocks jut 
out into the sea in promontories, such as Cape Finisterre 
on the west, and Cape Ort^gal on the north. The 
Minho rises on the slopes of one of these ranges, and 
after being joined by its tributary, the Sil, forms the 
boundary between Spain and Portugal Communication 
is difficult in Oallicia, and the large towns are on the 
coast, where the seas swarm with fisL Vigo (6,000), on 
YigoBaytothesouth,hasafineharbour. Coruna (20,000) 
on the north-west, where Sir John Moore was killed in 
1809, has a flourishing trade with England, and exports 
cattle and tobacco. Salt and sulphur are obtained from 
the springs of the interior, and the people of the coast 
fish for sardines. Ferrol (17,000), north of this bay or 
na, has large dockyards and magazines, but is cut off from 
trade with the interior. Santiago (29,000), the only 
inland town of importance, is the capital of Gallicia, 
and gets its name from St. James, the patron saint of 
Spain. Gallicia is celebrated for its ponies and apples. 

ASTURIAS. 

The mountains of Asturias, as this part of the 
Cantabrian chain is called, divide Asturias from Leon. 
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Astniias has many little riyeis^ each of which cuts 
itself a course hetween the high lands till it reaches 
the coast, here veiy steep and deeply indented. None 
of the rivers are navigable, and a railway, which runs 
from G\jon to Leon, is the only means of oommnnica- 
ting with the interior. In spite of fog and lain the 
climate is healthy, and dates, oranges, nuts, and apples 
are abundant in many parts; while chestnuts, oaks, 
and beeches are still to be found on the mountains of 
the west Oviedo (25,000), the chief town, is on a 
river and the railway. It is surrounded by orchards, 
and sends its cider to America. South of it are the 
coal mines of Mieres, and iron is also found round 
about Gijan (6,000), a port at the end of the railway, 
has one of the seven large tobacco factonea in Spain. 
The kingdom of the Asturias once included Gallicia, 
Biscay, Navarre, and part of Leon. It niow gives his 
title to the eldest son of the King of Spain. 

SANTANDEB. 

Santander, though politically part of the Old Castile, 
is geographically quite distinct from it, being cut off by 
the mountains. It has- the same characteristics as Astu- 
rias, in its wooded hills, its fruit gardens, and its steep 
coast The railway also passes through a gap in the 
mountains, and enables the wool of Valencia, and the 
flour of the grain-growing district of Yalladolid, to be 
exported from Santander (21,000), the chief town, on 
the coast, with a great cigar &ctory. In return the 
town receives the produce of Cuba and Puerto Kico. 
The mountains in this part are of chalk and oolitic 
sandstone, side by side with granite and schistose 
rocks, and are about 6,000 feet high. 
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THB BASQUE FBOVINOBB 

And the Basin of Ebro. 
The two provinces inhabited by the Basques, and 
known specially by their name, are Biseayay which 
contains Guipuzcoa and Alava, and Navarre. Here 
the Cantabrian chain, which divides them into two, 
joins the Pyrenees, at this point no more than 3000 
feet high. The coast of Biscaya is very steep, and the 
climate wet and warm, so that fruit trees flourish in 
abundance. On the mountains of Biscaya and in the 
west of ^Navarre are great forests of beech, chestnut, 
and oak, though in many districts they have been cut 
down to allow of mines being worked. In the south 
of Kavarre, where the rainfall is much less, the 
country is as barren as the plain of the Castiles. The 
limestone rocks yield copper, iron, and lead ; and the 
iron mine of Mondragon, in the hills of Guipuzcoa, 
supplied the steel for the sword-blades of Toledo. A 
few tiny streams flow into the Bay of Biscay, and near 
the mouth of one of these is BUbao (36,000), the 
largest town of Biscaya. Iron mines are worked in the 
neighbourhood, and foundries have consequently sprung 
up. The military city of San Sebastian (21,000) is on the 
coast of Guipuzcoa, and to the east is the frontier stream 
of the Bidassoa, with Fmntarabia (5,000) at its mouth. 
These are the only big places north of the mountains ; 
for the Basques loved solitude. The south of both 
provinces falls within the basin of the Ebro, which 
rises on the south of the Catntabrian chain, in Old 
Castile, and flows in a south-east direction. Vittoria 
(12,000), the chief town of Alava, is on a small tribu- 
tary of the Ebro. The principal rivers of Navarre are 
the Bidassoa and the Aragon, which gave its name to 
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the old kingdom. High up among the Pyrenees is 
Roncevallea, which is fiAmous in the ballads about 
Charlemagna To the south-west lies Pampduna 
(80,000), the chief town, strongly fortified, with a fine 
cathedrsd; while Tudda (11,000), on the Ebro, was 
celebrated in the Middle Ages for its univeisity. 
Navarre, once the most powerful state in Spain, was 
dismembered by Ferdinand of Aragon in 1572; and 
only a small strip of country north of the Pyrenees 
was retained by the neighbouring prince, Jean d'Albret, 
great grandfather of Henry of Navarre. 

ARAOON. 

Aragon is divided into three districts — Saragossa, 
or Zaragoza, Huesca, and TerueL The Pyrenees sepa- 
rate it from Spain, and attain their greatest height in 
Maladetta (''the accursed'') or Pic Nethou, which is over 
11,000 feet. The range here is chiefly composed of 
chalk and later formations, through which break 
granite and volcanic rocks. Numerous rivers nse in 
these mountains, and drain the high, undulating chalk 
and limestone country ; but in spite of these Aragon is 
on the whole barren, mainly owing to the lack of rain. 
An attempt has, however, been made to remedy this 
by constructing canal& Hot winds blow from the 
east, and the rocks throw back the same over the 
burning tableland, which rises on the west into the 
crystalline range of the Sierra de Moncayo (Siena 
means a " saw "). Saragossa (63,000), on the Ebro, is a 
Eoman city, which once bore the name of Caesar 
Augusta. It trades in the produce and fruits of the 
surrounding plain, and made a splendid defence when 
besieged by the French in 1809. It has one of the 
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ten Sponisli miiyeisitiea Aiagon was for some 
centuries subject to the Moots, who established their 
capital at Saragossa. After the people rose and ex- 
pelled the invaders they set up a kingdom of their own, 
which in the twelfth century ruled over the neighbour* 
ing province of Catalonia. In the fifteenth century 
Ferdinand of Aragon married the heiress iBabella of 
Castile, and under them Spain became united. A 
branch of the Eoyal Family of Aragon founded the 
kingdom of Naples at the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

MEDITERRANEAN PROVINCES. 
OATALONIA. 

Basin of the Ebro continued. 

On leaving Aragon the Ebro enters Catatonia 
(Gerona, Lerida, Tarragona, Barcelona), and bending 
south flows through some marshy grounds, and empties 
itself into the sea. The surface of Catalonia is very 
barren. The Pyrenees bound it on the north, and send 
out spurs of chalk and late rocks over the greater part 
of the provinces. These ranges mostly run parallel to 
the coast, and are covered in their lower slopes with 
vines, olives, and grain crops; and interspersed with 
them are plains of oolitic limestone. Catalonia has an 
extensive coastline and good harbours; hence many 
foreigners have settled here, and have produced a more 
hardy, industrious, and talkative race than is usual in 
Spain. The Catalans also emigrate themselves. The 
country was the first Spanish province seized by the 
Goths, who called it Gothalunia, which has been cor- 
rupted into its present name. The chief tributary of 
the Ebro is the Segre, which rises in the Pyrenees, and 
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b joined by another laige stream. At the jmiction of 
these two is Lerida (19,000), a picturesqne dly in a 
lovely plain. Its railway passes Tarragona (19,000), 
on the coast, a Roman town, built in the midst of 
mirshes. Barcelona (167,000), to the north, is near 
the month of the liobregat, and is the chief port of 
Eastern Spain., It is in the centre of a very fertile 
country, which produces nuts and other fruits. From 
its extensive harbour cotton, iron, and wool are ex- 
ported; also the salt which is obtained from the salt 
mountain of Cardona, in the valley of the Liobregat 
Oerona (14,000) and Eosas, further north, have some 
trade. 

RBPUBUO OF ANDORRA. 

This small republic, situated under Mont Montcalm, 
in the Pyrenees, is subject to the Bishop of XJrgel 
(Catalonia), and is protected by France. The 6000 
inhabitants are shepherds, and also engaged in the 
smuggling trade between France and Spain. 

VALENCIA. 

Basin of the Jucar. 

The greater part of the long and narrow province of 
Valencia (Castellon, Valencia, Alicante) is very fertile, 
with one of the most delicious climates in Spain. It 
is well watered by rivers rising on the edge of the 
chalk and limestone tableland of Castile, and entering 
the sea by a rich plain, where rice and maize are culti- 
vated. It is also intersected by mountain ranges. 
Valencia (108,000) was once the capital of the Moorish 
kingdom, which retained its hold here long after the 
rest of Spain had been free. It is on the Guadalaviar, 
and is surrounded by palms, bamboos, bananas, and 
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oUier tropical fruits, exported with other produce from 
a little town below. Valencia is the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, and has a nniversity. The Jucar, like the 
Guadalaviar, rises among the basaltic rocks which 
break through the limestone of Albarracin, and it 
drains some of the most fertile ground in Spain, as 
canals are cut by the hard-working population to store 
up the water and make up for the want of rain. Its 
basin is one immense garden, reaching from the moun- 
tains to the sea. Mulberry trees yield four crops of 
fruit in the year; the grapes, which abound, are dried 
into raisins ; but oranges are the main article of export 
In Alicante the soil is mostly barren, though even here 
are patches of extraordinary richness. Alicante (31,000), 
on the coast, at the end of the Madrid railway, has an 
export trade in raisins and other fruits. Alcoy (15,000), 
in the mountains, makes cigarettes, which are sent all 
over the world. Elche (19,000), near the Elche, is 
famous for its palm forest^ and sells its dates to France. 
Orihuda (24,000), on the Segura, is rich in almonds, 
grains, pomegranates, and mulberries. The coast popu- 
lation are engaged in fishing. 

MURCIA. 

Basin of the Segura. 
Murcia ( Albacete, Murcia), once part of Aragon, and 
conquered in the thirteenth century by Ferdinand III., 
king of Castile, lies within the basin of the Segura. 
The high tableland of central Spain falls towards the 
sea, and thus Murcia is protected from the cold breezes 
which blow from the north. The climate is very hot, 
and in spring and summer everything is burnt up by 
the hot wind or solano, which blows across from the 
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African desert. This is, however, partly tempered by 
the sea breezes which blow from the east From the 
new red sandstone rocks in the south salt is procmed. 
The low hills contain quantities of metals, worked by 
foreign companies ; and west of Carthagena the silver 
and lead veins are very rich. A kind of greenstone, 
or basalt rock, yields copper ; while lead is got from 
other volcanic rocks. Zinc, silver, and lead are also 
found in the interior; but they are little worked, as 
transport is difficult The sides of the naked hills are 
covered by esparto grass, used for making ropes and 
baskets, and also paper, for which purpose it is sent to 
England. This valuable grass only flourishes in a diy 
climate and in a sandy soil Where the ground is well 
watered sugar-canes, cotton, oranges, dates, sweet pota- 
toes, vines, rice, maize, and olives all grow; but less 
rain falls in the south of Murcia than in any other 
part of the kingdom. The coast plains are very salt 
Albacete (15,000), on the edge of the salt plain of La 
Mancha, has a large knife manufacture ; and then fol- 
lowing the railway which runs along the Segura we 
pass Murcia (80,000), the chief town, embosomed in 
groves of mulberry and orange trees, and reach the great 
port of Carthagena (33,000), at the head of a bay. It 
was founded by the Carthaginians, hence its name. It 
exports esparix) grass, and silver and iron from the 
neighbouring mines; but its trade is chiefly with 
AMca. Carthagena has strong fortifications, dock- 
yards, and foundries. Many of the towns in the 
south-west have Moorish remains, and are inhabited 
by gipsies. 
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ANDALUSIA. 

Basin of the Guadalquivir. 

The great province of Andalusia (which takes its 
name from the Vandals, a Teutonic race of settlers, 
who afterwards passed into Africa and founded a king- 
dom there) contains eight divisions — Cordova, Huelva, 
Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, Granada, Almeria,' and Jaen. 
It is is many things quite distinct from the rest of 
Spain, and is indeed more African than Spanish. It 
is hemmed in on three sides hy mountains, and on the 
fourth hy the sea, and is only separated from Africa hy 
the narrow Strait of Gihraltar. No wonder then the 
Moors clung to Andalusia, and felt they were at home. 
Even when the last Moorish kingdom — that of Granada 
— ^was lost to them, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
they would not leave Spain till, at the command of the 
Inquisition, Philip IIL drove them away. 

I. Physical Features. 

On the west the range of mountains that stretches 
from Cordova to the Guadiana is made of granite, 
porphyry, slate, and quartz, and is rich in copper. 
They slope down to the chalky plain of Cordova, in- 
tersected by hUls yielding iron, copper, and coal, and 
rise again into the slaty, quartz, and volcanic range of 
the Sierra Morena, which gets its name from the "hlack" 
pines, and cuts off Andalusia from New Castile. Silver 
exists here in great quantities, and also in the plateau 
of the Upper Guadalquivir; hut the mines are little 
worked, as the character of the country renders com- 
munication difficult. The river Guadalquivir drains 
all the interior of Andalusia ; and in the south, parallel 
to the coast, is the crystalline chain of the Sierra 
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Nevaday or Snowy Mountains, towering to 1 1,000 feet, 

and containing garnets, and many valuable metals, 

hithertoalmostunworked. In tbesouth-west, between the 

Guadalquiver and Gibraltar, are chains of vine-coyeied 

bills, and in the south-east the Sierra Nevada is meiged 

in the Sierra de Gador, a volcanic and schistose range, 

yielding copper, iron, lead, and garnets. The plain of 

the Guadalquivir is marshy and salt in its upper course, 

very rich about Cordova and Seville, and desolate in 

the lower part, where it touches the district of Huelva. 

The strip of country between the coast ranges and the 

sea is the most fertile and delicious in Spain, ending 

in the extreme east in a barren, basaltic, and porpbyritic 

plain. 

2. Climate. 

The climate of Andalusia is, like the vegetation, 
African in character, though it varies according as the 
part is shut in by mountains, or open to the cooler 
winds. Autumn and winter are exquisitely mild 
along the Mediterranean shore; but little rain &11b 
anywhere in the province, and where the solano blows 
in the spring everything is parched and dried up. The 
burning plain about Seville is the hottest part of aU. 

3. Productions. 

Oranges grow thickly round Seville, and along the 
banks of the Guadalquivir. South of Cordova laige 
crops of grain are raised; but the left bank of the 
river is covered with vines, from which sherry is made, 
and exported to England. The Mediterranean coast 
produces all kinds of tropical plants — sugar-canes, 
cotton plants, plantains, bananas, magnolias, sweet 
potatoes, bamboos, india rubber treefi^ dates, and small 
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raisins, or grapes, which are dried. Cork trees flourish 
in yarious parts, and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar. 

Andalusia has always been famous for its breed of 
horses, and for the Barbaiy (or Moorish) apes, which 
get oyer to Gibraltar, no one knows how. The camel 
has been imported from AMca, and chameleons are 
common about Malaga. 

4« Population, 

The population of Andalusia is eyen more mixed 
than in most of these sea>side proyince& Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and finally Romans, colonized 
the coast, and during the decay of the empire the 
country fell a prey to YandaLs, Byzantines, Visigoths, 
and Arab& Andalusia remained Moorish for nearly 
eight hundred years, and in the loyely yalleys of the 
Alpuxarras, in Granada, eyery building bears traces of 
the African rulers. The people are liyely and happy, 
though rather boastful. In the plains the land is 
chiefly the property of large proprietors; but in the 
mountains it is usually divided into small lots, which 
each man farms for himsel£ 

The language has been influenced by all the foreign 
nations that have swept over the country, but chiefly 
of course by the Arabs. It is pronounced in rather a 
diflerent way to what it is in the rest of Spain. 

5. Towns. 

The source of the Guadalquivir proper is supposed 
to be in the east of Jaen, near that of the Segura ; but 
one of its largest branches rises in the north of Mureia. 
Sailing down it we should pass Baem (12,000), very 
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populoQS in Moorish tixnesy and the mining town of 
Linares (15,000). Jaen (18,000), on a small river of 
the same name, is on the left The next important 
town on the Guadalquivir is Cordova (43,000), &moii8 
even in the times of the Romans, and during the 
sovereignty of the Moors the seat of a cali&ta Its 
university, mosque, and lihrary were celebrated, and 
also its manufacture of leather. Cordova is situated in 
a chalky plain, where com and vines are cultivated. 
To the north, on the little tributary of the Guadiata, 
is Bdmes^ with mines of coal, iron, and copper. The 
river then winds about past the barren land of the 
lower Genii, one of its tributaries on the left bank, 
till it reaches Seville (125,000), once a republic, till a 
king of Castile conquered it, and the population fled 
to Africa. Seville was founded by the Eomans, and is 
now celebrated for its university, cathedral, bull fights, 
its old Moorish palace, called the Alcazar, its collection 
of paintings by Murillo, and its manufacture of potteiy 
and tobacco. It is surrounded by orange-groves. The 
Genii, which falls into the Guadalquivir between 
Seville and Cordova^ rises in the north of the Sierra 
Nevada, and flows through the beautiful Vega of 
Granada, rich in fruits, grains, and flowers of every 
sort. Seated on it is Granada (75,000), most fianons 
of all the Moorish towns, their last stronghold, and for 
two hundred years the capital of the Moorish kingdom. 
Near it is the Alhambra, with only a shadow of its 
former beauty ; but a ruin such as can be seen nowhere 
else in Europe. Leaving the Guadalquivir to make its 
way slowly to the Atlantic through the flat^ lonely lands 
over which roam herds of wild cattle, we must speak of 
Huelva, watered by the Tinto, so called, as already stated, 
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from the iion which discolours it. Its source is among 
the slate and quartz mountains, south-west of Araeeruif 
and its course lies through a thinly-inhabited region till 
it falls into the Atlantic in a smidl hay. Near Huelva 
(7,000), on the west of the hay, is the mining town of 
Tharsis, which sends its iron and copper to England, 
by way of Huelva. On the east is Palos, whence 
Columbus set sail to discover America. Eetracing our 
steps to the salt and marshy plain of the lower Guadal- 
quivir, we arrive at the river Guadalete, which rises in 
the Sierra de Eonda. Its course is through the great 
vine-growing country of Spain. Sherry is made at 
Xeres de la Frontera (67,000), whence the name, and 
is exported to England. At Xeres, Roderick, the last 
Gothic king, was defeated and killed in 710 by the 
Moors. The celebrated city of Cadiz (73,000) is built 
on the island of Leon, which lies across the mouth of 
the bay. It is believed to have been founded by the 
Phoenicians, who were quick to see the best commercial 
situations. It is on the edge of a rich and thickly- 
populated country, has a fine harbour, and from being 
opposite to America trades a good deal with that 
continent. Following the coast we arrive at Cape 
Trafalgary where Nelson defeated the French in 1805, 
and passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, and the 
great limestone rock on which the town of Oihraltar 
stands, we reach the Mediterranean coast. 8an Roque, at 
the head of the GuK of Gibraltar, is surrounded by 
cork forests, which are frequent in other parts of 
Andalusia. The district of Malaga is very rich in 
oranges and grapes. Round Malaga (109,000), which 
attracts invalids by its delicious climate, are planta- 
tions of sugar-canes. It has an export trade and some 

2 I 
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home manufactures. The southern part of the old 
kingdom of Granada lies east of Malaga, among the 
range of Alpuxanas, and the highest peaks of the 
Siena Nevada. It is bounded on the east by the 
Siena de Gador, yielding iron, copper, and lead, which 
are exported from Almeria (28,000) to Ei^land and 
Franca Almeria was once a flourishing city, but has 
never recovered its sack by the Genoese and Pisans in 
the 12th century. 

NEW CASTILE AND ESTREMADUBA. 

The Basin of the Tagus and Guadiana. 
Castile (Toledo, Madrid, Ciudad Eeal, La Mancha, 
Cuen^a, Guadalaxara) is supposed to have derived its 
name from the numerous castles built by the counts 
who ruled it before it was erected into a kingdom by 
Sancho L in 1021. The province, which lies within 
the basins of the Tagus, Guadiana, and Jucar, is a bare 
tableland, between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high, chiefly 
made of (oolite) clays, sands, and limestones, and chalk 
rocks, girdled on the north by the steep granite range 
of the Sierra de Guadarama, dividing it from Old 
Castile ; on the east by the Sierra Molina ; on the south 
by the pine-covered slaty range of the Sierra Morena; 
while the mountains of Toledo intersect it on the west. 
In winter the climate is bitter, owing to the cold winds 
that sweep unchecked over the plain, which in summer 
is burning and dusty ; for hardly any rain fldls here, 
and at Madrid the quantity does not exceed ten inches. 
Cuen^a, on the east, is thinly populated, and its princi- 
pal product is salt, which is extracted ^m the new 
red sandstone rocks. The Tagus rises in the north 
of Cuen^a, among the Sierra Molina. Grain is grown 
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in the upper parts of the basiii of the river, which 
flows on through the stony yet vine and olive-bearing 
soil lying between the Tagus and the wild Sierra de 
Guadaiam% the home of wolves, wild cats, and foxes. 
Droves of sheep occupy the plateau, and are driven 
about in search of pasture, according to the varying 
seasons. Madrid (320,000), the capital of Spain, is 
not on the main stream of the Tagus, but on the little 
river Manzanares, that flows into it It has only been 
considered the capital since the reign of Charles V., 
and has since that time increased rapidly, and become 
the centre of the internal trade. There is a fine gallery 
of paintings, chiefly by Murillo and Velasquez. Madrid 
obtains its water by means of an aqueduct, reaching 
to the foot of the Sierra de Guadarama, where lies the 
Escorial, a palace built by Philip XL in the shape of a 
gridiron to commemorate one of his victories. Aran- 
jaeZf a favourite palace of the Spanish kings, is on the 
main stream of the Tagus, and lower down is Toledo 
(17,000), once the capital of Spain. It was founded 
by the Eomans, and remained the chief city of Spain 
for hundreds of years. Toledo is famous for the manu- 
facture of sword-blades, made from the iron in the 
neighbouring mountains, and from that in the Asturias. 
Its archbishop is the head of the Spanish Church. 
TcUavera (7,000), the scene of one of Wellington's 
victories over the French in 1809, is at some distance 
west of Toledo, along the right bank of the river, which, 
after flowing through a thinly-populated country, enters 
Estremadura (Caceres, Badajoz), where the ranges 
called the Sierra Credos and Sierra de Gata, form the 
watershed on the north, as the Sierra de Guadalupe 
does on the south. Estremadura is chiefly pastoral, 
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and besides the sheep, which are nnmeroos, hordes of 
pigs feed in the oak forests on the mountain sides. 
The Sierra Gredos, on the north-east, is a crystalline 
chain, whose highest peaks reach 10,000 feet. Boars, 
wolves, and other game are found here. From the 
mountains a wild and high plateau of granite and 
crystalline rocks stretches over the whole province, save 
where broken by the Sierra de Guadalupe. The few 
towns there are in the division of Caceres lie at some 
distance from the Tagus. Tmxillo (8,000), in the 
Sierra de Guadalupe, is celebrated for its black pigs. 

The Guadiana rises almost in the centre of ]^ew 
Castile, at the foot of some spurs of the mountains of 
Toledo. It winds through Ciudad Eeal and the salt 
plains of La Mancha, where Cervantes has hdd the 
scene of Don Quixote^ and receives many streams 
flowing from the Sierra Morena. In this range sheep 
are reared, f am9us for their fine wool, which is sent to 
England to be woven into the material called merino. 
Near the junction of one of these tributaries with the 
Guadiana is Almagro (14,000), famous for its lace manu- 
factures, and Ciudad Real (12,000), or the royal city, 
the chief town of the country. In the south of the 
province, near the Andalusian frontier, is Almaden 
(9,000), the '^mine,'' on a branch of the Guadiana. 
It gets its name from the enormous quantities of quick- 
silver extracted from the slaty rocks. After leaving 
Ciudad Eeal the Guadiana drains an almost uninhab- 
ited region, and finally reaches Don Benito (15,000), in 
Estremeuiura. Don Benito is a small town built in the 
midst of a plain covered with phosphate of chalk, 
which makes valuable manure, and is exported to 
England and France. It was founded in the 16th 
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century by fugitivesy who took refuge here from the 
tyranny of their masters, and cultivated the soil, which 
produces wonderful crops of fruit Merida (6,000), to 
the west, has a wonderful bridge and Boman remains; 
and Badajoz (22,000), near the Portuguese frontier, 
was besieged several times during the Peninsular war. 

OLD OASTILB, LEON. 

Basin of the Douro. 

The kingdom of Castile (Santander, Palencia, Valla- 
dolid, Avila, Segovia, Soria, Lpgrono, Burgos) was 
very powerful in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and for nearly one hundred years ruled over Portugal 
The history of these diJSerent states is very difficult to 
disentangle, as sometimes one gets the upper hand 
and sometimes another. Castile itself, while only a 
countship, was for a period subject to Leon. Then it 
grew in strength, and at the marriage of the Queen 
Isabella to Ferdinand of Aragon in 1469, ruled over 
Leon, Estremadura, and Murcia. The country is 
thinly populated, which arises from the land being in 
the hands of a few large proprietors, and from the 
constant emigration of the people to America. The 
Cantabrian chain runs along the north and cuts off 
Santander, which we have already considered. South 
of this range is the chalk, sandstone, and limestone 
plateau, here 3000 feet high, and drained by the 
Pisuerga, one of the Douro's many tributaries. In 
the west the plateau is broken by vast tracts of moving 
sand covered with pines. Where these have been cut 
down com is planted. In the south the granite chain 
of the Sierra Guadarama forms the watershed for the 
tributaries on the left bank of the Douro, and for 
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those that feed the Tagos. To the east the Siena 
d'Oca, in which the Douro takes its rise, divides the 
DouTO hasin from that of the Ebro, which is the 
north-east houndary of Old Castile. The climate in 
these high, treeless, and almost rainless plains, is cold 
in winter and hot in summer. The first town on the 
Douro is Soria^ once the property of the Frenchman 
Da Guesclin, and huilt near the rains of the Bomaa 
Ifumantia. The Dooro itself is singnlarly barren of 
towns, which are all situated on the branche& Burgos 
(25,000), &mous for its splendid cathedral, is on the 
Arlanzon, which falls into the Pisueiga. Falenda 
(13,000), on the Carrion, more to the west, is in the 
midst of a grain^wing conntry, and mairafectnres 
woollen materials. The quantity of rivers in this part 
makes transport very easy. VaUadolid (60,000), at 
the junction of the Pisueiga and another stream, is an 
old Arab town made the capital of Spain by king 
John VI. in the fifteenth century. Philip III., in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, tried in vain to 
displace Madrid in its favour. VaUadolid has a 
university, and some manu&ctures of its own. To 
the south-west is SimancaSy where the archives are 
kepi On the left bank of the Douro is the Eresma, 
which rises in the Sierra de Guadarama. On it is 
Segovia (7,000), chief town of the corn-growing 
district of Segovia, a strong fortress with a Roman 
aqueduct, which carries water from the mountains. 
Not far o£f are the palaces of San Bdefonso and 
Granga. Avila (6,000) is on a high granite rock on 
the Adaja. 

Shortly after leaving Simancas the Douro enters 
Leon (Leon, Salamanca, Zamoia), once sabject to 
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Astarias, but itseK erected into a kingdom early in 
the tenth century. From the Gantabrian chain, with 
its forests and hordes of pigs, extends a high, corn- 
growing tableland, which is boanded on the south by 
the wild Sierra de Gata {gatny a cat), containing wolyes, 
wild cats, foxes, and other animals. Boars as well as 
pigs live in the oak forests. The only two towns of 
any importance are Leon (10,000), the old capital, one 
of the first places wrested by the Ghristians from the 
Moors; and Salamanca (14,000), on the Tonnes, 
celebrated in the Middle Ages for its univenityi and 
also for a battle during the Peninsular war. 

BALEARIC ISLES. 

The group of islands that lie in the Mediterranean! 
east of Valencia, derive their name horn a word mean- 
ing a " slinger," referring to the ancient modp of war- 
fare of the inhabitants. The soil is fertile and the 
climate mild; but the stormy seas which surround 
them prevent them from being much visited. They 
have been colonized by almost every southern and 
eastern nation; but their language resembles the 
Catalan dialect. Majorca^ the central island, is also 
the largest. Mountains 3,000 feet high, planted with 
vines and olives, He on the north side, while the 
wooded plain of the south grows almonds, oranges, 
and vegetables, exported to France and Spain. The 
island is, however, lacking in water. Majolica ware 
is made in Majorca. Palma (40,000), the principal 
town, is on the west coast. The rainfall here is about 
eighteen inchea Minorca, to the east, is lower, but 
its limestone plains are broken into ravines covered 
with orange trees. Port Mahon (15,000), with a fine 
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harbour, was founded by the Carthaginians. The rain- 
fall of Minorca rises to twenty-three inches. The 
smaller islands, west of Majorca, are known as the 
Fityus8B, from the Greek word for the pines which 
grew all over them. Iviza and Formentera are the 
chief of these. 

CHAPTER XIL 

PORTUGAL. 

The kingdom of Portugal is bounded by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west and south, and Spain on the east 
and north. It is 350 miles long, by about 110 broad. 
The vegetation is much richer than that of central 
Spain; for the Atlantic winds bring abundance of rain, 
and the coasts being tolerably low, rain is able to pene- 
trate into the interior, and swell the riyer& 

z. Physical Features. 
A steep range of mountains lies to the south of the 
Minho, in the north-west comer, and these give place 
to a granite chain to the east, which stand like a wall 
between the hot and cold winds of the Spanish table- 
land, and the rich vine-growing country of Oporto. 
The best wine is made on the sides of the naked 
(schistose) plateau of Tras os Montes, where wolves 
often prowl in winter. These high plains extend into 
the centre of Portugal, where the Sierra de Estrella 
divides the Tagus and the Douro basins. The Sierra 
de Estrella ends in a range of chalk and limestone 
rocks in the peninsula of Lisbon, where oranges and 
other fruits grow in profusion. The coast-line is 
broken by few harbours, and is sometimes marshy. 
Along the shore of Beira is a bank of heather, arbutus, 
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and marsh -loving plants, succeeded to the east by 
oak and pine forests. South of the Tagus are plains 
of soft cla3r8, gravels, and sands, covered with heather, 
pines, oak, and quantities of flowers. A group of 
mountains, 3000 feet high, lies west of the Guadiana, 
and a range called the Sierra de Monchique runs across 
Algarve, the most southerly province. These hills are 
covered with groves of chesnuts, oaks, and olives, and 
slope down to granite plains, hearing wheat, maize, 
palms, and various fruits. 

2. Climate. 

The climate on the coast is wet and foggy, the rain- 
fall in some places reaching 115 inches. As Portugal 
is such a small country, the sea breezes are felt over 
the whole of it, so the temperature is less variable than 

in Spain. 

3. Productions. 

Vine cultivation is the chief industry of Portugal, 
and its port wine is exported both to England and 
Brazil The rich soil produces besides quantities of 
fruit, and the rivers swarm with fish. Mules are bred 
in Tras os Montes, and pigs are fed in the oak forests. 
Wheat is grown in the south ; but, in spite of all this, 
the produce is not sufficient for home consumption, 
and the people emigrate in great numbers to Brazil 

4. Race. 

Ibenans and Celts once made raids on the Portuguese 
(or Lusitanian) coasts, and the former nation per- 
manently settled in the country. Many places in the 
south and south-west were colonized at various times 
by Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks ; barbarians 
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came over the Pyienee& Roman legions conqneied 
Lnsitania, and ruled the people; and later, Arabs 
crossed the Guadiana, and settled in the south AH 
these races have left their mark, though the people are 
mainly Iberian. The Portuguese are much less hand- 
some than the Spaniards, and, unlike them, can boast 
few painteis or poets. They are, however, lively and 
industrious. The language is like Gastilian, with the 
consonants 1, n, and j usually omitted. 
The population is about 4,000,000. 

5> Histoiy. 

We hear little about Portugal from the time it ceased 
to be a Boman province till the ninth century, when 
for two hundred years it was subject to the counts of 
GkiUicia, who set governors over the different parta 
In 1095 the king of Leon and Castile, Alfonso YL, 
gave the government to his son-in-law, Henry of 
Bescan9on, who was related to the royal funily of 
France, and the powerful dukes of Burgundy. He 
also allowed him the right of conquering what land he 
could from the Arabs, as far as the river Guadiana. 

Henry's son Alfonso defeated the Arabs at Ouriqae, 
in Alemtejo, in 1139, and assumed the title of king. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century the first in 
the long Ust of Portuguese expeditions of discoveiy 
was made by Prince Henry, the navigator, son of 
John L, and in 1495 Yasco da Gama and Cabral sailed 
to India and the East In the year 1580 Portugal was 
conquered by Philip IL, under pretext of being the 
rightful heir, as his wife Maria had been the eldest 
sister of the last king, Don Sebastian, who had been 
lost mysteriously in an African expedition. It re- 
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mained a Spanish province till 1641| when the 

Portuguese threw off the hated yoke, and chose a 

prince of the house of Braganza for their king. This 

was John lY., whose daughter Catherine married our 

king Charles IL At this period Portugal had immense 

possessions in hoth continents, but it has now lost 

almost ally and the country of Braadl has an empire of 

its own. 

6» Govenuneiit* 

The government of Portugal consists of a king, a 
house of peers, and a house of deputies. 

TRAS OS MOKTES, ENTBB DOUBO E MINHO, UEIBA. 

Basins of the Donro and Minho* 

The Douro forms the eastern boundary of the 
province of Tras os Monies (or beyond the mountains), 
and drains it by the tributaries on its right bank. 
Between the rivers are ranges of (schistose) hills, or 
more properly tablelands, about 2,500 feet in height, 
and covered (especially to the west, about the Tamega) 
by the best vines in Portugal. The towns are few. 
Braganza (5,000), near the north-east frontier, has a 
strong citadel, and produces more raw silk than any 
other place in the kingdom. The people of Braganza 
are great smugglers. Mules are bred throughout Tras 
OS Montes. 

After its junction with the Tamega, the Douro forms 
the south boundary of Entre Douro e Minho. The 
country falls gradually to the sea, so most of the rivers 
run straight into the Atlantic without joining either 
the Minho on the north, or the Douro on the south. 
The soil is fertile, particularly along the valley of the 
Lima, and as the people own most of it themselves, 
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they cultivate it to its utmost capacity. Braga (19,000), 
in the Cavado basin, is a Roman town, and was the 
capital of the Suevi. It now manufactures woollen goods 
and arms. Its archbishop is the Primate of the national 
ChuiclL Guimaraens (15,000), which is seated on an- 
other river, at the £Dot of beech-covered mountains, 
makes cutlery, hardware, and table-linen; but the 
most celebrated town in Portugal next to Lisbon is 
Oporto (89,000), once the capital, on an estuary at the 
mouth of the Douro. It is girdled by hills, which 
protect it from the east winds, and is only open to the 
breezes from the Atlantic. Its chief article of export 
is the red wine we call port, made in the neighbouring 
provinces, and sent to England. Oporto also makes 
gloves, cotton, wool, and silk, and has sugar refineries 
and foundries ; but its activity is partiy checked by 
the shallowness of the river at its mouth. Beira 
occupies the whole of the centre of Porti^al, and the 
granite range of the Sierra de Estrella ("the stars"), 
which runs from north-east to south-west, forms the 
watershed for the rivers draining into the Douro, and 
those draining into the Tagus. Most of the coast is 
bordered with sand hills, on which grow heather, 
arbutus, and other shrubs; while the hills in the centre 
are clothed with oaks and pines. In spite of the sand- 
hills, Aveiro (7,000), on Aveiro Bay, manages to export 
salt, grains, and fruits, which are conveyed from the 
interior down the Youga. The sailors of the Beira 
coast have a high reputation for courage and enterprise, 
and when not on distant voyages they are engaged in 
sardine and oyster fishing. Vine-growing is the chief 
industry to the east, but sheep are reared in some parts, 
and pigs stray in herds through the oak forests. The 
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river Mondego rises on the north side of the Siena de 
Estrella, which is wooded with cypress, elms, oaks, 
and cedars, and flows in a south-west direction towards 
the Atlantic, past Coimhra (18,000). Coimbia is snr- 
ronnded by orange trees and flowers, and is one of the 
wettest places in Portugal, the rainfall reaching 115 
inches. This partly arises from the level coast, and 
from the clouds blowing unchecked up the Mondego 
valley. It contains the only university in the kingdom. 
Figueira (7,000) is its port The southern £ace of the 
Sierra de Estrella is very abrupt, and the rivers fall in 
cascades. The chief tributary of the Tagus on this 
side is the Zezera 

ESTBEMADUBA, ALBMTEJO. 

Basin of the Tagfus and Guadiaiuu 

The Tagus becomes navigable shortly after its junction 
with the Zezere, and then turns sharply to the south- 
west, and after flowing through some rich alluvial lands, 
spreads out into a broad estuary and enters the Atlantic. 
The mountains follow the sweep of the river for some 
distance, and then end in a group of limestone and chalk 
hills, among which is Torres Vedras, which was forti- 
fied by Wellington in 1810, to protect Lisbon from the 
French, dntra (10,000), surrounded by woods, and 
containing beautiful palaces, lies to the south. At the 
mouth of the estuaiy is lAabon (250,000), the capital 
of Portugal, lying at the foot of some basaltic hills, 
among groves of orange-trees, palms, and oranges. The 
climate is mild, and the rainfall (27 inches) moderate. 
The town is easily defended, and its commercial situa- 
tion is good. In the Middle Ages it sent out many 
discoverers to add to the reputation and the wealth of 
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Portngaly but in the sixteenth centuiy Lisbon ceased 
to be one of the fiist cities of Euiope. In 1755 the 
city was destroyed by the feunous earthquake in which 
about 60,000 penahed. Lisbon has a fine cathedial 
and palaces. The south side of the estuaiy is flat and 
sandy, and the little promontory ends in Cape Espichel, 
and sweeps back to Setubal (15,000), on the deep gulf 
called Setubal Bay. The town exports firuit, but the 
near neighbourhood of Lisbon deprives it of much 
trada The salt procured from the surrounding marshes 
is especially valuable for salting fish. Sardines are so 
abundant on this coast that they are given to the 
pigs for food. 

The province of Alemt^o principally consists of 
low heather-covered plains, composed of soft clays, 
sandstones, and gravels. Besides heather, myrtles, 
oaks, and flowers grow in provision, but the soil is iU- 
adapted for cultivation. Towards the Spanish frontier 
are some granite mountains 3,000 feet high, ending in 
the group of the Sierra d'Ossa. Evora (13,000), the 
chief town, lies west of these mountains, and on the 
frontier opposite Badajoz is Elvaa (12,000), one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe, built in the midst of 
prune orchard& A great plain occupies the rest of 
Alemtejo, and in the south is Ourique^ where the 
Portuguese defeated the Moors in 1139. In the little 
belt of country east of the Guadiana are hOls yielding 
iron and copper. 

ALOABVE. 

Algarve is bounded on the south and west by the 
Atlantic, and on the east by the Guadiana, whUe the 
Sierra de Monchique runs nearly along the north border. 
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Sandhills fonn a barrier on the west coast, but about 
Cajpe St, Vincent the hills are volcanie. It was near 
here that Prince Henry, the navigator, erected an 
obsenratory. The south slope of the Sierra de Mon- 
chique is covered with chestnuts, oaks, and olives, while 
the granite and day-slate plains yield maize, wheat, and 
barley, and even tropical fruits like dates and agaves. 
Sheep feed in the high pastures, and pigs in the oak 
forests. The climate of Algarve is very hot in spite of 
the sea breezes. Faro (10,000), on the coast, is the 
chief town, and exports tunnies, sardines, and oysters. 

Foreign Posiesaiotia* 

All that now remain of the enormous possessions 
once held by Portugal are : In Asia — Ooa, Salsette, 
Daman, and Diu (Lidia), Macao in China, and the 
Island of Kambing and parts of Timor and Solor, in 
Malaysia. In Africa — the Cape de V'^rd Islands, 
some settlements in Senegambia and Guinea, a few 
little islands off the Guinea coast, Mozambique, and 
Sofala. 

The group of the Azores (lat 39 K, long. 27 W.) 
were discovered by Cabral about 1431, and lie about 
800 miles west of Portugal. They are volcanic, and 
the soil is very fertile, producing oranges and pine- 
apples, which are exported to London. 

Madeira is an island (32" 40* K, 17* W.) 400 miles 
west of Morocco. The climate is well-suited to invalids, 
who flock in large numbers to the town of Funchat, 
Sugar canes and vines are the principal native 
produce. 
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CHAPTER XHL 

ITALY. 

Italy, the ceniarad peninsula of the south of Europe, 
is very long and narrow. It is about 718 miles in 
length, reckoning from the Alps to Cape Spartivento, 
300 miles broad at the top, and 100 miles in the other 
parts. It is bounded by the Adriatic on the east, the 
Tyrrhenian Sea on the west, the Mediterranean on 
the south, and the Alps on the north. Thus surrounded 
on three sides by seas, and shut in on the fourth by 
the highest moimtains in Europe, Italy is separated by 
nature from the rest of the world, over which, how- 
ever, it ruled, either by force or intellect, for 2000 

years. 

I. Physical Features. 

The position of Italy, which stretches down into the 
Mediterranean Sea, and divides it nearly into two 
halves, accounts for the importance of Italy in old 
times, when the civilization of the world centred roimd 
the Mediterranean. Moreover, Italy itself is divided 
by nature into two parts. One, which lies to the 
north and north-east of the Apennines, from Venice to 
Ancona on the east, and &om the Alps to the Apen- 
nines on the west, is a fertile plain with a mild climate 
and easy communications, with an industrious popu- 
lation. The other half, which lies west, south-east, 
and south of the Apennines, is divided by its central 
mountains into a number of small valleys, which aie 
difficult of access to one another, and have easier com- 
munication by sea than by land. The inhabitants are, 
generally speaking, indolent, and given to a pastoral 
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life. Thus the natoial features of Italy tended to 
divide it into a number of smaU states, each centring 
lound some city. 

Italy would seem to be separated £rom the rest of 
the world by the Alps ; but the passes of the Alps are 
much less steep to anyone coming from the north than 
they are from the Italian plain. Hence it was easy for 
invaders to enter Italy, difficult for the Italians to 
invade other countrie& Consequently we find that the 
French, the Germans, Hungarians, Swiss, Austrians, 
and others entered Italy freely and disturbed its peoples 
during the Middle Ages. 

The chief passes leading into Italy are : 

(1) From France, at the foot of the Col di Tenda, 
along the coast, or Riviera, as it is called. This road 
is the most &mous road in Europe, and is called the 
Cornice, because it is a cornice or frame cut in the 
rocks that stretch down to the se& This road goes £rom 
Nice to Oenoa, and there is now a railway along it 

(2) From France by the Col de Fr^jus to Tarin. 
Thifl pass is now traversed by a raflway, which passes 
through the tunnel called after the Mont Cenis, which 
Hes to the east of it. This tunnel is over nine miles 
long, and was finished in 1870. 

(3) From Switzerland (Geneva), over the Simplon 
to Lago Maggiore, by coach. 

(4) From Switzerland (Basel), over the St Gothard 
to Lago Maggiore. A tunnel, as long as that of the 
Mont Cenis, has just been finished, and this road is 
now open to a railway. 

(5) From Switzerland (Chur), over the Splugen to 
Lago di Como, by coach. 

(6) From Germany (Munich), over the Brenner to 
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Yeiona. The Brexmei railway passes through the most 
beaatifdl soenerj of the TyioL 

(7) From Austria to Venice there are several passes, 
but the road most used at present is the railway from 
Trieste, which skirts the north of the Adriatic. 

2. Climate. 
Of course, in a country which stretches over so 
many degrees of latitude, there are many different 
climate& In the low plains of the north the winters 
are very cold, the summers very hot, and the autumns 
very wet The north winds are cold, and a hot wind 
called the scirocco blows across from Africa, and is 
very parching. It is healthy on the higher ground; 
but on the low coast lands a marsh fever called malaria 
rises, and is very dangerous. The rainfall is heaviest 
on the east coast, and it reaches 100 inches among the 
Alps north of the Adriatic 

3. Prodttcttona. 

More than two-thirds of the whole of Italy is 
capable of cultivation ; but comparatively little com 
is grown, and much has to be imported from Egypt 
and Russia. Olives are found everywhere except in 
the cold Lombard plain, and light wines are made all 
over Italy, and flax and hemp take root in all parts. 
Eice, millet^ and wheat are grown in the north. 
Chestnut-trees clothe the mountain sides, and groves 
of mulberries are planted for silkworms to feed on. 
Oranges, citrons, and lemons grow in the centre and 
south. Sheep and pigs are reared in the central states, 
and cattle are bred on the plains of the north. Sicily 
is remarkable for its mules. 

In the rocks about Brescia, in Lombardy, iron is 



fotmd, vhQs the best marble cornea from the limestone 
rocks of Camra, in Tuscan;. The soft eandsbme and 
cl>7 rocks, which form the dnh-Aponnines^ in Tnscanj, 
contain rich copper mines, while geasall is obtained 
from Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, and ^u^Awr 
£n>m the volcanic rocks in Tuscany and Sicilj. 
AlabaMer is also obtained from Toscany. 

4. Hiatoiy and Races. 
The history of Italy may be said to begin with the 
foundation of Bome, generally stated to be b.c. 753. 
The northern plains were inhabited by Gaols, T.igit- 
rians, and Venetians, the centre of the peninsula by 
various races — Umbrians, Etmscans, and others, and 
split up into little states. These states were 
gradually conquered by the Bomans, who extended 
their rule over all the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, and even, as we have seen, into Fiance, Spain, 
y^'TzoBJiy, and Britain, and every shore of the 
Mediterranean. Before this time the south of Italy 
and the island of Sicily had been colonized by the 
^»wekfl, and hence were called Magna Qrtecia, or 
ma "^"^ooce, and tiacee of theii race, language, and 

of ^"^ remain even unto thU day. When the power 
Was to™^ ^"^^ weaker, and the seat of government 
«_. , °^^ to the new nit.p of Byzantium, or Constanti- 
Asia, barbarians b^^ to 
These barbarians were 
bes, though they mostly 
!at Teutonic race. Then 
Lombards, who fooitded 
nd even conquered Itome. 
te fell, the power of the 
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Church rose ; for the empire had adopted Chiistiaiiity 
in the fourth century, a.d., under the Emperor Con- 
stantino. The bishop of Rome (or Pope) laid claim to 
more and more authority, and the more he claimed 
the more the civilized world submitted to him. At 
lei^thy however, some of the kings and emperors 
began to rebel against his pretensions, till at the 
Keformation several of the northern countries threw 
off his yoke. Italy herself was divided into several 
little states and republics, each with a separate history, 
and foreign invaders came in and planted themselves 
in the north and south. In the year 1859 the king of 
Sardinia and Piedmont, who belonged to the House of 
Savoy, obtained the state of Lombardy, in the north. 
The following year some of the Papal States were 
incorporated, and in ten years Italy became one, till 
finally in 1870 even the Pope's capital of Rome was 
joined to the Italian State. 

Italy at the present day is not so much famous for 
its commerce as for its beautiful cities, which are 
adorned with fine churches, town halls, and palaces, 
which are filled with beautiful pictures, and sculptures, 
and many kinds of cunning workmanship. This is 
owning to the fact that in the Middle Ages each 
Italian city governed itself, and its people were proud 
of their city, and wished to make it beautifiiL More- 
over, the old Eomans had been great builders, and the 
remains of their buildings stirred men up to study and 
to copy them. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies Italy was almost entirely given up to the study 
of art, architecture, and literature. Those who wish 
to see fine buildings, beautiful pictures, and works of 
every kind of art still go to Italy to see them. 
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5* Goiwimittit* 

The countiy is now governed by a king who has 
miniateis to help hioL He names a certain number of 
nobles and princes, who answer to onr House of Peers, 
and constitate the Senate. The people also choose 
representatives of their own, and those make the 
Chamber of Deputies. Italy is divided into sixty- 
nine provinces, each of which has its own governor or 
prefect, but we shall only consider the old divisions, 
which are better known. 

The population of Italy is about 28,000,000. 

PUDMONT. 

Basin of the Po. 

The river Fo, which drains all the north of Italy, 
rises imder Monte Yiso, a high peak of the Cottian 
Alps. Branches come down from the mountains on 
all sides, and spread like a web over the whole of 
Piedmont. Among the mountains girdling Piedmont 
are some of the highest peaks of the Alps, and some 
of the most-frequented passes into Switsserland snd 
Savoy. The Simplon Pass lies between the Si 
Oothard and Monte Bosa (15,270 feet), the second 
loftiest summit in the Alps. The Great and Little 
St. Bernard are on either side of Mont Blanc (15,781), 
the highest mountain in Europe, and Mont Cenis 
lies to the south. Of course, the rivers rising at 
such a height rush rapidly down into the plaiii, 
wearing away the sides of the mountains as they go, 
and thus carrying down a deposit of stones and gravel, 
raise the level of the country, and cause its wonder- 
fiil richness. When they reach the plain they broaden 
out, and become slower. The climate is very wet 
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under the Alpe, and even in some parte of the pkin 
the ndn£Bdl reaches thirty-fiye inches. The soil is 
mostly alluvial, and very rich. From the amoimt of 
water it is easily cultivated, and rice is grown in the 
lower parts. In the higher lands, under the Alpine 
valleys, terraces are made, and dykes cut; here mul- 
berries are grown, and even vines, though they do not 
reach great perfection, 

Turin (192,000), once the capital of the kingdom of 
Sardinia, is on the main stream further west, and is the 
natural outcome of the Mont Genis tunnel. It is not 
picturesque in appearance, but possesses a fine museum, 
a university, and manufactures in silk and wool The 
rain&ll here is thirty-eight inches. Grain is grown in 
the east, where the plain becomes lower, and especially 
about Vercdli (20,000) and Novara (14,000). The 
best wine in the country is made at Asti (17,000), 
on a branch of the Tanaro, itself a tributary on 
the right bank of the Po, in the midst of a district 
of soft red sandstones and clays. Piedmont, in 
common with aU the valley of the Po, has been at all 
times one of the great battle-fields of Europe. It was 
important as possessing most of the great passes into 
ItaJy, as well as being a rich country in itseli Al- 
most every name recalls some event in history. 
Marengo, Novi, Rivcli, and Garmagnola were the 
scenes of some of Napoleon's victories about 1801 ; 
but we cannot stop to dwell on them now, and must 
pass on to 

LOMBABDT. 

By the time the Po has entered Lombardy it has 
swelled into a big stream, and ^ for much of its course 
forms the south boundary of both Lombardy and 
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Venetia. On the left bank it receives many large 
tributaries, whicb flow through the alluvial plain, rich 
in rice, grain, mulberries, fruits, and dairy produce. 
At the foot of the Alps lie the great lakes of Maggiore, 
Lugano, Como at the end of the road over the Splugen 
Pass, and to the extreme east, Oarda. On the north- 
west the crystalline and granite Alps are covered with 
forests of chestnuts, beeches, and oaks ; but they are 
bare enough in the north-east comer towards the pass 
of the Stelvio leading into the Tyrol. At the foot of 
the Stelvio rises the Adda, the chief tributary of 
the Po. 

Lombardy was formerly covered with a dense forest, 
except in the low ground, which was marshy, and 
towards the north, where stretches of heather extended 
to the Alps. Xow the woods have been cut down and 
the soil cultivated. The result, however, of the numer- 
ous rivers is, that Lombardy is subject to fogs. Cold 
winds sweep across from the Alps in winter ; while in 
summer nothing affords shelter from the burning sun. 

Lombardy gained its name from the Lombards, or 
Longobards, a branch of the Teutonic race, who estab- 
lished a kingdom here from 568 to 774, when it fell 
into the hands of Pepin, father of Charles the Great. 
The Lombard kingdom at one time stretched as far as 
Apulia in the south. During the Middle Ages, while 
Pope and Emperor were fighting for supremacy, the 
towns grew and became powerful, governing themselves 
as republics. Then after a while the government of 
most of these cities remained in the hands of one 
family, who looked on the city as their own private 
property, and even gave it as a marriage portion to 
their daughters. Li this way the French obtained a 
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foothold in Italy, and the large and important Dachy 
of Milan and its dependencies became a bone of con- 
tention between France and Spain for many years, till in 
1535, on the death of the last duke of the family of 
Sforza, it fell into the hands of Charles V. MHan and 
the rest of Spanish Italy were resigned to Austria at 
the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713. Lombardy remained 
Austrian till 1859, when it was conquered by the king 
of Sardinia^ with the help of France. 

The most westerly river of Lombardy is the Ticino, 
a branch of the Po, which rises at the foot of the St 
Grothard, and passes through Lake Maggiora On this 
river is Pama (27,000), once the capital of the Lom- 
bard kingdom. Straight to the north of it, at the 
junction of many railways, and on a small river, is 
MUan (199,000). It is in the midst of a rich plain, 
and is the meeting-place of all the roads leading &om 
the seven northern passes. Milan was once the capital 
of the empire of the west, when Rome had fallen a 
prey to the barbarians, and in the Middle Ages was a 
flourishing republic, till it was tyrannized over, first by 
the Yisconti, and then by the &mily of Sforza. The 
rainfEdl sometimes reaches 39 inches, and the winters 
are very cold ; but in spite of its variable climate it is 
one of the most conmiercial and scientific cities of 
Italy. The cathedral of white marble, built from the 
marble and granite quarries in the mountains not far 
off, is celebrated for its beauty. The city manufactures 
silk, china, and cotton. The Adda rises at the foot of 
the Stelvio, flows through Como, and past Lodi (18,000), 
once the fierce rival of Milan, now a prosperous trading 
town. The well-watered plain to the east is coyered 
with towns, all of which were famous during the 
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Middle Ages. There is Cremona (28,000), on the Po, 
celebiated for its violinB, Brescia (39,000), between 
lakes Iseo and Garda, which made swords fiunous 
throt^hout Italy firom the iron in its neighbourhood, 
and Mantua (27,000), on the Mincio, once ruled over 
by the Gronzaga family, and possessing one of the four 
strong fortresses built by the Austrians known as the 
'' Quadrilateral'' 

Agriculture and horse breeding are the principal 
occupations of the Lombards. 

VBNBTIA. 

After its junction with the Mincio the Po bounds 
Venetia on the south, and divides it from Emilia. The 
Adriatic lies to the east, and the Alps stretch from the 
lake of (>arda on the west to the gulf of Trieste on the 
north-east. Many small rivers come down from the 
mountains and flow straight into the Adriatic, and on 
these rivers are seated towns which are famous in 
history or art A breach in the mountains east of Lake 
Garda admits the Adige, beyond which the hills hecome 
lower and easier for the passage of armiea Here and 
along the Brenta the rocks are volcanic ; while in the 
neighbourhood of Verona they are limestone. Except 
immediately under the Alps the whole of Venetia is 
low, and near the coast the land is cut up into marshy 
lakes called lagoons, which are filled daily with the 
tide. A peninsula of alluvial soil, brought down by 
the Po, is connected by sandhanks with the lagoons of 
the south. The climate is variable, and fogs arise from 
the marshe& 

The course of the Adige, which rises in the Austrian 
T^iol, i9 through a land of sharply -peaked hills of 
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crystalline limestone called dolamUe, which give place 
to the volcanic rocks east of Lake Grarda, and these 
to the limestone soil of Verona. Verona (60,000) is 
a Boman city, and its mined amphitheatre is still the 
finest in Italy. It is a strong military city, and with 
MantuUf Peschiera, and Legnago, forms the Qnadii- 
lateraL In the Middle Ages Verona was one of the 
most powerfdl ropuhlics of North Italy, and was for 
some time governed hy the family of Delia Scala. Padua 
(44,000), ''the learned," is on a small river that flows 
into the Adriatic at Chioggia (26,000) at the foot of the 
Venetian lagoons. It has still a university. Theconntry 
round Padua is volcanic as far as Vicenza (27,000), 
famous for its straw hats, and Este. The Brenta, 
which rises up in the Alps, falls into the lagoons near 
the spot where the great repuhlic of Venice (128,000) 
is situated. It dates horn the middle of the fifth 
century, when the inhabitants of Venetia fled to the 
islands for refuge from the hordes of barbarian Huns, 
who were crossing the Alpa Here they dwelt, for- 
gotten or ignored, living by means of fishing, and the 
sale of what articles they could make ; and at the end 
of another century the Republic had grown, and 
prospered so much that it was necessary to form a 
government, and elect a chief magistrate, who was 
called the Doge or Duke. Gradually their trade 
increased, and with it desire for foreign conquest. 
Venetian citizens began to found stations along the 
Mediterranean, and from the splendid position of the 
city at the foot of a road and pass into Grermany, and 
at the head of the Adriatic, Venice speedily obtained 
the largest share of the commerce of the southern 
seas. In 1203 she joined the expedition against 
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Constantinople^ and for nearly sixty yeais imposed 

empeiois on the East Then she obtained a foothold 

in the iEgean, in Crete and some of the other islands, 

and along the Eastern shore of the Adriatic, and 

during a few years at the beginning of the eighteenth 

century the whole of the Peloponessus or Morea was 

Venetian. Her trade, however, gradually declined 

after the discovery of America, whose reported riches 

attracted numbers firom all the maritime countries of 

Europe. Venice kept her freedom, though she had 

lost most of her dominions, till the last years of the 

eighteenth century, when she was conquered by 

Napoleon and handed over to Austria, in whose power 

she remained till 1861, when she became part of 

United Italy. Four hundred bridges connect the 

islands on which Venice is built, and the whole city is 

most beautiful and picturesque, and possesses among 

other fine buildings that of the Cathedral of St. Mark. 

Besides being traders her men were great soldiers, 

navigators, and discoverers, and she can reckon among 

her celebrated men Cabot, the explorer of Korth 

America, and Marco Polo, who travelled through the 

centre of Asia. Glass is now the principal article 

of Venetian manufacture. 

The Piave rises in the extreme north, in a valley of 
the Alps, and flows through a wild and beautiful 
country, which has given birth to many artists, chief 
among whom is Titian. 

EMILIA. 

Emilia lies between the Apennines, the Po, and the 
Adriatic. The coast is low, and far down it are 
marshes and lagoons, teeming, like the Po, with fish. 
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Pine forests grow among the manhes, and on the 
south, among the limestone and chalk, which fonn the 
main range of the Apennines, are groyes of myrtlesy 
cypress, laurels, oaks, and beeches. From the monn- 
tains endless little streams flow into the Po, and watw 
towns which are, or have been, prosperona The most 
westerly of these streams, the Trebbia, was the scene of 
one of Hannibal's victories oyer the Bomans in the 
Second Punic war. Parma (46,000), formerly the resi- 
dence of the Famese Duke, is at some distance to the east, 
and has a museum, library, and uniyersity. It makes 
Parmesan cheese. Modena (30,000), at the junction of 
the east coast and Mantuan railways, is built on tiie 
yolcanic soil, which is scattered fh>m here to Bologna, 
out of which hot jets of gas sometimes spout Modena 
was subject to the £unily of £ste. Bologna (89,000) 
is on the Reno, a small riyer rising under the Apennines, 
which here reach 7,000 feet It was important from 
commanding the great plain which stretched to the 
south, while Ferrara held the passage of the Po. It is 
the chief town of Emilia, and is yery prosperous, with 
a flourishing uniyersity. Bologna sausages haye long 
been articles of trade. Ferrara (28,000), which was 
once on the Po, but now stands at a short distance 
from it, owing to the riyer haying taken a more 
northerly course, was the birthplace of the poet Ariosto. 
The most interesting town in all Emilia is Bavenma 
(12,000), the capital of Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, king 
of Italy, and the seat of the goyemment of the Exarchs 
or Viceroys of the Emperor at Constantinople. It is 
near the coast, in the midst of desolate feyer-haunted 
marshes and pine forests, from which the sea has 
retreated. Faenza (14,000), a little town near the 
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TnBcan boidera, has giyen its name to the faiente or 
pottery made in this part of the world. South-east of 
it, on the railway at the mouth of the famous Euhioon, 
and on the Adriatic, is Bimini (10,000), the city of the 
Malatesti, situated at the junction of two great Roman 
roads, and the last place in North Italy. The inhabit- 
ants of this south-^ast comer (called the Romagna) 
are unusually industrious and energetic. 

LIGUAIA. 

Now that we have finished the basin of the Po we 
must say a few words about Liguria (or Genoa), which 
lies between the Maritime Alps and the Oulf of Genoa. 
LiguiJa was once more extensive than it is now ; but 
in 1859 Nice was ceded to France in return for the 
help afforded by the French in the struggle for Lom- 
bardy. The high mountain peaks on the extreme west 
are made of limestone and crystalline rocks ; but these 
give place further east to chalk. The vegetation of 
this sheltered region is more tropical than the latitude 
would otherwise allow o^ and lemons, citrons, and 
oranges grow in the open air ; olives are cultivated on 
the hill slopes, and even palms grow round Bordighera. 
The climate ia warm, and the small towns along the 
coast of the Riviera, as it is called, are filled during the 
winter by invalids ; but none of the places have any 
commercial importance tiU we reach Oenoa (130,000). 
In spite of the excessive rain (which fidls 121 days 
out of the 365) and the violent winds, Genoa is a 
healthy town, and has been £unous for its commerce 
since the Roman time& The people, who were very 
enterprising, managed to make the most of a difficult 
pass over the mountains, and thus opened communi- 
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cation with the Talley of the Po. As there was Htde 
to be done in the way of fishing — ^for fish are Yoy 
scarce in the Golf of Genoa — ^the men became sailoiBy 
and established stations along the shores of the 
Crimea, the Caspian, Asia Minor, and the iSgean, 
and even founded a Genoese quarter in Constantinople. 
Genoa managed to hold her own with Venice, and to 
crush Pisa, till her trade declined after the fiJl of the 
Eastern Empire in 1453. Corsica belonged to Genoa 
till it was sold to the French in 1768 ; and she ex- 
changed her Spanish conquests for some commercial 
privileges. The people had great cleverness in making 
money, and early established banka They are still 
hard-working and prosperous, and very quick-tempered 
Genoa has magnificent buildings, great dockyards and 
foundries, silk and velvet fiftctories, soap, oil, and metal 
works, and potteries. She has also a university. The 
most famous Genoese is Christopher Columbus, the 
discoverer of America. East of Grenoa, along the shore, 
a number of small and flourishing towns have sprung 
up. The largest of these is Spezzia (10,000), on the 
Gulf of Spezzia, with large dockyards and an arsenaL 
As, however, communication is difficult with the 
further side of the Apennines, Spezzia can only 
export the produce of the surrounding districts, 
which principally consists of olives. The promontory 
of Porto Yenere, at the end of the Bay, is made of 
marble, and contains the ruins of an ancient temple of 
Venus. 

The population of Liguria and of the countries 
within the Po basin is very mixed. In the mountain 
valleys some of the people are of French origin, while 
the inhabitants of the Lombard plain still bear marks 
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of the Franks, Goths, Vandals, Heruli, and Lombards, 
who poured in by turns fifom the north. Further back 
still we find traces of the early Etruscans and Ligurians, 
who dwelt principally in citiea 

TUSCANY. 

Basin of the Amo and some smaller Rivers. 

The Ligurian mountains melt gradually into the 
Apennines, which bound Tuscany to the north and 
east, while the sea lies to the west. Towards the 
centre of Tuscany are some rounded bare hills of sand- 
stone and clay, which form the watershed of the 
rivers in the south of the province, and contain some 
rich veins of copper. The surface of Tuscany is 
tolerably high, and the country well watered. Its 
chief river, the Amo, rises up in the Apennines, and 
after bending round in the form of a horseshoe, makes 
straight for the sea. Volcanic rocks are scattered 
about the coasts, and hot springs bubble up. Near 
Lucca^ on the Serchio, are fietmous warm baths. On 
the frontier of Liguria, about Carrara, the limestone 
peaks come sharply down to the sea, and furnish the 
most beautiful marble in the world. Though Tuscany 
is not in general well wooded, forests of chestnuts, 
beeches, and pines are sometimes met with, and groves 
of cypress and vineyards south of the Amo. The 
coast is low, and here the climate is unhealthy, par- 
ticularly in the district on the south known as the 
Maremma. The salt water mingles with the fresh 
water of the land, and the air is heavy with the 
poisonous vapours that arise. No one lives down in 
the plains of the Maremma, but the people come from 
the mountain villages to sow and reap. The climate 

2 L 
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of the rest of Tuscany is mildy and the mm&U 
modeiate. 

The Tuscans are chiefly descended from the Etms- 
canSy who spread civilization oyer Italy, and kept the 
country healthy by strange engineering worka Their 
descendants are very hardworking, and have a great 
love of beautiful things. 

The Tuscan is supposed to be the purest of Italian 
dialects, and in the fourteenth century the educated 
people of Italy began generally to adopt it. 

The first town on the Amo of importance is Florence 
(167,000) or Firenze, the " city of flowera" It was 
originally a Eoman colony, and as the power of Kome 
declined, that of Florence grew. For one reason, it 
was on the road from Lombardy, and even from 
Grermany, to the south of Italy, and communication 
was open to Spain and Italy by means of the sea, 
which was not far off. In the Middle Ages Florence 
was the chief commercial city south of the Apennines, 
and its bankers were famous all over Europe. Some 
of them, the Peruzzi, lent money to Edward ILL For 
a time the people governed themselves as a Eepublic, 
but in the middle of the fifteenth century one of the 
richest citizens, Cosmo de Medici, seized the sovereignty 
for himself, and his family became hereditary princes 
of Florence, and even gave a queen to France. 
Tuscany, like the little states of Parma, Modena^ and 
Lucca, had a Grand Duke of its own, which it kept 
till 1860, when it became merged in the kingdom of 
Sardinia. Florence is celebrated for her beautiful 
churches and palaces, and the men to whom she gaye 
birth. Of these the most famous are the poet Dante, 
the painters Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael 
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Angelo, and the astronomer Galileo. The chief manu- 
fieuitures of Florence are porcelain, mosaics, and wool, 
procured from the sheep which graze all over the 
Tuscan mountains. 

Near the month of the Amo is FUa (25,000), once 
the rival of Genoa, hut completely crushed by her in the 
terrible battle of Meloria in 1284. It is situated in 
the midst of a low, marshy tract, and the alluvial soil 
brought down by the river has filled up what was 
formerly her port. Pisa is celebrated for its leaning 
tower, its university, and its frescoes or pictures 
painted into the walL ^N'orth of the Amo is the 
Serchio, on which stands Lucca (21,000), a pretty 
town amidst fields and orchards. Lucca has a trade in 
oil. Carrara (7,000), with its marble quarries, lies to 
the north. South of the Amo, a tract of soft clays and 
sandstones reaches from Leghorn (88,000) or livomo, 
on the coast, to the volcanic rocks west of the Tiber. 
The marshy soil has been partly drained by means of 
canals and basins, and Leghorn has now a large trade 
with the east of the Mediterranean or the Levant, and 
exports the produce of Tuscany, and the coral found 
along the shores. South of Leghorn are a chain of 
small islands, which stretch to Corsica on one side and 
to the frontiers of Latium on the other. The lai^est 
of these is Mha^ off the promontory of Piombino. 
Elba is eighteen nules long, and contains an immense 
variety of rocks. Li the high granite, serpentine, and 
marble cliffs, crystals and various precious stones have 
been found, while the iron mines are apparently in- 
exhaustible, as they have already been worked for 
3,000 years. Vines and fruits grow in abundance, and 
sardines are caught off the coast. It was here that 
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Kapoleon was confined befoie the battle of Waterloo. 
In the bare lounded hills of the Sub-Apennines is the 
source of the Ombrone, and Siena (22,000), in early 
times a rival of Florencei and possessing a universitj 
and a school of painting. MontepuLdano (1 2,000), with 
its famous wines, stands on one of the branches of the 
Ombrone. 

UMBBIA, LATIUM. 

Basin of the Tiber. 

The river Tiber rises in the Apennines of Tuscany, 
and soon after enters Umbria. Down the west of the 
province rise spurs of limestone hills ; wMle the cen- 
tral plain is chiefly made of clay. Among these lulls 
is the lake of Perugia, or Thrasymene, where a great 
battle was fought between the Romans and Carthagin- 
ians. Near it, on the edge of the fertile clay plain, is 
Perugia (16,000), famous for its old university, for its 
wars under its tyrants, the Baglioni, and for its paint- 
ings. At the present day it has some silk manu£Eicture& 
Many old towns stand on this plain, but we have only 
room to name one or two. Foligno (8,000), on the east 
of the plain, was once a lake basin, and to the south 
are Spoleto (7,000) and T&mi (16,000), with its water- 
fJEill. A low range of limestone hills bounds the plain 
on this side, and among the chestnut forests feed 
the pigs for which Umbria is celebrated. The Tiber 
divides the centre of Umbria from Latium, and near 
its right bank, on the Latin border, is Orvieto (14,000), 
with a splendid cathedral and pictures. 

LATIUM. 

Latium is a narrow strip of country on the Tyi> 
henian Sea, cut in two by the Tiber. Along the coast 
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lies the tract called the Campagna, which 2,000 years 
ago was famed for its beauty and richness, and was 
covered over with the villas of the wealthy Eomans. 
But when the barbarians began to attack Eome the 
Campagna was abandoned, marshy vapours arose un- 
checked, and now it is deserted, except by herds of 
wild cattle that roam over it, and by the peasants who 
plant crops on the rich volcanic soil, and come down 
for a few hours at a time for reaping. The lowest and 
most unhealthy part of all is the Pontine marshes in 
the south. This likewise in very early times was 
thickly peopled, and had the great Eoman road called 
the Appian way passing through it ; but many of the 
cities have been swallowed up in the sand, which has 
formed itself in dunes along the coast, and, in spite of 
the efforts which have lately been made to drain it, it 
is still mostly in the possession of oxen. The soil of 
the interior of Latium is volcanic A volcanic band 
of rocks stretches from Lake Bolseno in the north across 
the (lava) tableland on each side of the Tiber till they 
give way to the limestone hills of the south-east, whose 
highest peak is 5,000 feet. Here we meet with large 
herds of pigs feeding in the beech and chestnut forests. 
The Tiber forms for some distance the boundary 
between Umbria and Latium, and then turns abruptly 
round to the Tyrrhenian Sea. Li the centre of Latium, 
just below the junction of the Tiber and Teverone (or 
Little Tiber) stands Roine (219,000), the city of the 
Seven HiUs. The date of its foundation is uncertain, 
but is generally fixed at 753 b.g., and Eome is said to 
have gained its name from Eomulus, who it was supposed 
was the first king. After they had had seven kings the 
people thought they could govern themselves, and 
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made the goyemment into a Republic It grew stronger 
and stronger, and soon began to make war upon the 
neighbouring Italian states. When it had sabdaed 
them it turned its arms on the rest of the civilized 
world. In those times almost all the beautifol build- 
ings were built, some of which were knocked entirely 
to pieces by the barbarians. The ruins of others, how- 
ever, remain unto this day. Among these are the 
Colisseum, a great amphitheatre holding 80,000 people, 
where wild beasts and even men fought for the pleasure 
of the Eomans ; some great aqueducts which brought 
the hill water into Home, and stone roads, in some 
places raised on arches called viaducts. Underneath the 
city are vast passages and chambers called catacombs, 
where the early Christians used to hide. After the 
seat of government was removed to Constantinople, 
Goths, Heruli, Vandals, Arabs, and others, all besieged 
the " Eternal City." For some centuries it sank into 
obscurity, and was terribly misgoverned by its Bishops 
or Popes, till, at the end of the eleventh century. Pope 
Gregory VIL dragged it up from its decay, and made 
its power to be felt all over Christendom. After this 
the city became more prosperous. Painters arose, 
palaces were built, finally the great church of St. Peter^& 
After the Keformation the power of Eome dwindled 
again, and in 1870, when the unity of Italy was de- 
clared, the authority of the Pope was confined to a 
small district of the city. Ostiaf once the port of 
Home, has now been choked by the sand, and its place 
taken by Cimta Vecchia (29,000), on the railway of the 
Campagna. The remainder of the plateau between the 
Tiber and the limestone hills to the south is drained 
by the Teverone and the Secco, and contains many old 
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cities famous in Eepublican times. One of thesei 
Praeneste, or Palestriria^ as it is now called, is fiir older 
than Koma 

THB ABRUZZI. 

After bounding XJmbria on the east, the Apennines 
split up, and in the province of the Abrozzi lie in 
different groups, and no longer in one distinct range. 
Here they attain their greatest height, and in the Gran 
Sasso, or great rock, Monte Como reaches 9,522 feet. 
The slopes are usually bare, but a few beech and pine 
woods still exist, and chamois are seen leaping about 
the rocky summits. Dry lake basins abound in these 
limestone regions, which form the watershed for many 
little streams flowing into the Adriatic, and for one or 
two tributaries of the Tiber. The chief of the former 
are the Sangro, flowing out of Lake Fucino, now par- 
tially drained, and the Pescara, on which stands Aquila 
(the eagle), a town founded by the Emperor (16,000) 
Frederick II., and, like most places in the Abruzzi, 
very difficult of access. From this and the other moun- 
tain villages men go down to work on the lower lands 
near the Adriatic, where fruits are grown. The pro- 
vince also yields asphalt and oil, but having no ports 
its productions have to be sent to a long distance. The 
Abruzzi once formed part of the kingdom of Kaples. 

THE HABGH. 

• 

The state of the March (La Marca) lies between the 
XJmbrian Apennines and the Adriatic. The coast-line 
is regular, as it is in all the east side of Italy, and 
wanting in good ports. The limestone and chalk 
mountains slope down towards the sea, and throw off 
several small rivers, which flow straight into the Adriatic. 
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From its position, on the confines of North and South 
Italy, the March was a frequent hattle-ground, and each 
town has a strong position, and is capable of defence. 
In the north, on the top of a high hill, is Urhino 
(15,000), where the painter Eaphael was bom. To the 
south is the river Metauro, where the Carthaginians 
were defeated in the Punic War, and on a promontory 
in the centre of the March is Ancona (28,000), which 
exports the produce of the neighbouring provinces — 
fruits and oil from the Abruzzi, sulphur from the 
higher Apennines, and dairy produce ftom Lombardy. 
On the north firontier is the little Eepublic of 

SAN MARINO, 

which is only a village, lying high on Monte Titano, 
and quarrying its rocks. The district of San Marino 
is only twenty-four miles in extent, and has 7,000 
inhabitants. It remains an independent Eepublic 
because it is interesting as an historical curiosity. 

CHAPTEK XrV. 

SOUTH ITALY. 

The remainder of Italy was once known as Magna 
Gr^ecia, and was colonized by the Greeks. The lower 
part is almost cut in two by a deep gulf that runs 
inland. The peninsula east of this gulf is a clay plain, 
sloping down from the chalk mountains further north ; 
while to the south and west of the gulf the land is 
mountainous, and the soil volcanic. On this side the 
rainfall is abundant, sometimes reaching 39 inches, 
and the vegetation often tropical in appearance. Oranges, 
olives, vines, citrons, and dates flourish, and in some 
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parts even the sugar cane, tobacco, and cotton plants. 
The climate is relaxing, hot, and in many cases un- 
healthy, owing chiefly to the carelessness of the people, 
who make no attempt to drain or purify the lowlanda 
South Italy is the haunt of brigands and beggars, and 
numbers of organ-grinders are yearly sent north, to gain 
a living easily in other countries. 

z. History. 

For some centuries after the Greeks had colonized 
South Italy the country fell under the dominion of the 
Koman Republic, and then under that of the emperors. 
While the straggle for Home was going on in the first 
few centuries of our era, the south was left much to 
itself, and the three Eepublics of Naples, Gaeta, and 
Amalfi, retained their independenca Towards the end 
of the sixth century a Lombard chief came down, and 
founded the great duchy of Eenevento, in Campania, 
which 250 years later was sub-divided into Benevento, 
Salerno, and Capua. After this the Saracens broke in 
from Sicily, but did not remain long. These were 
succeeded in the beginning of the eleventh century by 
the Normans, who at once began the conquest of South 
Italy, which they completed in 1137, when Amalfi fell 
into their hands. Through the marriage of the last 
Norman heiress with the emperor Henry YL the 
kingdom of the "Two Sicilies," as it was called, became 
part of the empire, and on the extinction of the 
German emperors of the house of Hohenstaufen, Sicily 
and the South of Italy became subject to Charles, 
count of Aigou, who took the title of king. Under 
his son the kingdom was divided, and Sicily was given 
to a branch of the Spanish house of Aragon, who con- 
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ddered he had. a right to it by marriage. This state of 
things remained till the beginning of the fifteenth 
centory, when the king of Aragon and Sicily obtained 
hold of Naples, and a hundred years later it was once 
more all Spanish. After being conquered by the 
Austrians in 1709, it continued Austrian till 1734, 
when Charles, son of the new Bourbon king of Spain, 
Philip v., seized on the kingdom, which, however, he 
resigned, on his accession to the Spanish crown, in 
favour of his brother. With the exception of a few 
years, when the reigning famHy was expelled to make 
way for Murat^ brother-in-law of Napoleon, the king- 
dom of Naples remained in the possession •f the 
Bourbons till it was conquered by Garibaldi after the 
war of 1860, and became part of Italy. 

CAMPANIA. 

Basins of the Gari^liano and Voltumo. 

Campania (the northern part of which is called the 
Terra di Lavoro) is situated between the Apennines 
and the Tyrrhenian Sea. Towards the coast the moun- 
tains are volcanic, and the soil of lava. The shore is 
deeply indented, and in the bays the ancient Eomans 
loved to build villas. In the north-west the country 
is watered by the Garigliano, which flows into the Gulf 
of Gaeta. The town of Gaeia (7,000), founded by the 
Greeks, has a great fishing trade, and its men are cele- 
brated as sailors. Campania is, however, chiefly within 
the basin of the Yolturno, which spreads its branches 
both to east and west On one of the westerly 
tributaries is Beneverdo (17,000), made into a duchy 
by the Lombards, which, with the rest of the south, 
fell into the clutches of the Normans. After flowing 
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througli a rich country, where fruit and com grow on the 
lava soil, we reach Caipfwa ( 1 3,000), which 1 800 years ago 
was the favourite resort of the most luxurious Roman 
nohles, and contained half a million of inhahitants. 
It stood on the great Appian road to Kome, and was 
the most frequented of all these heautiful cities. At 
the southern extremity of the Gulf of Gaeta is the 
island of Ischia^ twenty-four miles square, which con- 
tains a volcano. The central hay in Campania is the 
Bay of Naples, dominated by the volcano of Vesuvius. 
Naples (415,000), the most densely populated city in 
Italy, dates frx)m Eoman times, and is still flourishing, 
in spite of the beggars that swarm here, and the 
brigands. Like most of these large towns, Naples was 
once a Eepublic, but was swallowed up in the Lombard 
kingdom. It has a university and a museum, and 
manufactiures cloth, silk, porcelain, glass, and pastry. 
Coral fishing is also a great industry. Under Vesuvius, 
which lies east of Naples, are the Eoman towns of 
Herculaneiim and Pompeii, They were smothered by 
the eruption of the mountain in a.d. 79, and have 
recently been dug out. The Bay of Naples is bounded 
on the south by a mountainous promontory, with the 
beautiful town of Sorrento (9,000) lying amidst the 
olive woods, and looking towards Naples. The island of 
Capri, where the emperor Tiberius had a villa, is at a 
short distance from the mainland. The climate of 
Capri is delicious, and on its limestone rocks grow 
many tropical plants, besides olives, grapes, and other 
fruits. The third large bay is the Gulf of Salerno, 
flanked on the north by mountains. The first town 
we come to is Amdlfiy celebrated as the republic 
which held out the longest against the Normans, and 
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also for its commerce and its sailois. It has now 
fallen into decay, and is chiefly visited on account of 
its scenery and its Arah remains. Scdemo (19,000), at 
the head of the gulf, had a great school of medicine, and 
a university. On the south side is Pcestum, now only 
a ruin, once known as the city of roses, and covered 
with temples. The rest of the towns on the Campania 
are built on the plains which lie between the mountain 
ranges, and are rich in grain, vines, fruits, mulberry 
trees, vegetables, and sometimes cotton, which is 
manufactured. 

APULIA. 

The mountains that lie in the centre of the Neapolitan 
provinces slope gently down to the coast of the Adri- 
atic On this side they mostly consist of chalk, giving 
place towards the lower ground to the clay beds that 
make the soil of the long narrow province of Apulia, 
reaching &om the Abruzzi to the Gulf of Taranto. 
This province, which is again subdivided into Capi- 
tanata, Terra di Bari, and Terra di Otranto, is the least 
fertile of Italy. It lacks streams, and the few there 
are flow into such very deep beds that they cannot 
water the country round. The peninsula of Monte 
Gargano, to the north, has a group of mountains all 
to itself, clothed in some parts with beeches, arbutus, 
and pines. This promontory, which pastures many 
sheep, was once crowned with monasteries, and was 
also the refuge of numerous brigands. Foggia 
(34,000), on the coast railway, is the market for the 
agricultural produce of the country. Barletta (27,000), 
has an export trade in wines, oils (for which Apulia 
is femed), grains, and fruits. Near the little river 
Ofanto, which flows into the sea near Barletta, was 
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fought the battle of CannaB, where the Carthaginians 
defeated the Eomans in the second Punic war. Bari 
(49,000), on the coast, was a stronghold of the Greeks 
iu the early Middle Ages, and the Normans after 
them. Briiidiai (14,000), which has lately risen into 
importance as the point of departure of the mails for 
India and Australia, has an excellent harbour, and 
^was in communication with the East even in the 
times of the Komans and of the Crusadea A railway 
runs from Brindisi to the town of Otratito, on the 
promontory which bounds the Gulf of Taranto on 
the east. It was the only point west of the Adriatic 
that fell into the hands of the Turks after they had 
overrun Greece. Taranto (27,000), or Tarentum, at 
the head of the gulf, has a good harbour and com- 
mercial situation. It was colonized by the early 
Greeks, and two canals, now choked up, once joined 
it to the Adriatic. A beautiful dye, obtained from 
the sheUs on the shore, was once made at Tarentum ; 
but the art is now lost, and the people do little but 
fish for oysters and collect salt. Cape Leuca is the 
most southern point of Otranto. 

BASILICATA. 

The Apennines now rim down the west side of 
Basilicata, and continue into Calabria. From these 
moimtains many rivers flow through the low marshy 
ground of the rest of the province, and fall into the 
Gulf of Taranto, but the climate is so unhealthy that 
the few towns there are lie up in the mountains. 
Basilicata is situated between the two volcanoes of 
Vesuvius and Etna, and suffers terribly from their 
eruptions. 
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CALABRIA. 

Leaving Baailicatay the Apennines entei the narrow 
peninaula that juts out between the Ionian and 
Tynhenian Seas. North of the Gnlf of Squillace is 
a range composed of granites and schists, or rocks that 
have become flaky by heat and pressure. Their sides 
are covered with flrs, which produce the resin for 
which this country is £sunous. The Greeks and 
Bomans obtained much of their ships' timbers from 
these forests, which are now chiefly tenanted by 
shepherds and their flocks. The ancient Sybaris, 
famous for its luxury, was on the Gulf of Squillace. 
Between it and the Gulf of St Eufemia is a plateau, 
which rises to the south into a range of high, rounded 
crystalline hills, running out in pahn-covered capes to 
the sea. At the end of the peninsula is Cape 
Spartivento, or " the parting of the winds," with a 
marshy, unhealthy climate, and ahnost in a line with 
it is Beggio (19,000), on the Straits of Messina^ a 
lovely town, with a wonderfally fertile soil, embosomed 
in gardens of oranges, citrons, dates, cotton plants, 
and sugar-canes. Olives grow everywhere, and vines 
and fruit trees hang on the steepest and barest rocks. 
Arabs, Greeks, Normans, and Spaniards have all left 
their traces here. North of Eeggio is the celebrated 
rock Scylla, which faces the whirlpool of Charybdis. 

SICILT. 

The island of Sicily measures 185 miles from east 
to west, and 120 irom north to south. It is divided 
firom the mainland by a strait less than two miles 
broad, and groups itself into three promontories. Its 
soU is very rich, especially on the east side, where 
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the great volcano of Etna (10,874) is situated. The 
streams of lava which the mountain casts over the 
surrounding plain down its gently sloping sides have 
helped to fertilize the surrounding country. Towards 
the south olives, oranges, citrons, and palms grow 
abundantly. Sufficient rain comes from the sea to 
keep the vegetation firesh, and the climate is delightful, 
except in the height of summer. A range of forest- 
covered mountains stretches along the north coast, with 
limestone capes jutting out from them into the sea. 
Near the western extremity of this range is San Giuliano, 
with metallic ores among its rocks. Most of the 
Sicilian rivers rise on the southern slopes of the 
mountains, and flow either south or east through a 
tableland about 3,000 feet high, which becomes lower 
tov^ards the Mediterranean. The lakes and mineral 
springs that break out in some places show that 
volcanoes exist under the crust of the earth. The 
sxQphur for which Sicily is fiEtmous is also the result of 
volcanic action, although it is found in the clay, sand- 
stone, and limestone rocks which form most of the 
central plain. In this plain hiUs are occasionally to 
be met with made completely of salt. All round the 
island are admirable ports. 

X. Productions. 

The seas round Sicily are full of fish, especially of 
tunnies, and coral is found in various parts. To the 
north-west salt is collected from the marshes about 
Trapani ; and south of it, round Marsala, wine is made. 
The chief articles of export are sulphury oils, cotton, 
almonds, saffron, wine, fruits of all kinds, silJc, and 
grain. 
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2. Histofy and Races. 

like all the south of Italy, Sicily has fedlen a prey 
to numerous invaders. Its original inhabitants are 
supposed to have been the Sicanians and the Siculi, 
but long, long ago it was colonized by Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and Gieeka For 700 years it belonged 
to Rome, and during this period it was overran by 
Goths and Vandals. The Saracens then established 
themselves firmly in Sicily, and remained till the 
Normans founded their kingdom in the eleventh 
century, and were themselves conquered by the civiH- 
zation of the subject race. Sicily was happy and 
flourishing under the emperor Frederick IL, who held 
his court at Palermo, but shortly after came the 
French occupation, and then that of the Aragonese. 
Later it formed with South Italy the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, till it became incorporated with the 
remainder of Italy about 1860. 

3. Towns. 

Crossing the Straits from Heggio we reach Messina 
(70,000), the chief trading city of Sicily. Keeping 
along the north coast, and leaving the Lipari Isles on 
our right, we come to Palermo (186,000), on the bay 
of the same name. It was the capital of the Arabs, 
and has a delicious climate, a beautiful harbour, and a 
magnificent cathedral The mountains to the south 
cut it off from the interior, and its fish and fruits are 
exported by sea. Palermo is like an Arab city in 
appearance, with splendid ruins embowered in palms 
and fem& Many Arab words mix with the Greek, 
Sicilian, Spanish, and Hebrew, that have all helped 
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to make the language. On this side of the island the 
coast is very deeply indented, and west of the Bay of 
Palermo is the Gulf of Castellamare, with some small 
vine-growing towns at its head. On the westerly pro- 
montory are the salt-marshes of Trapani (27,000), 
which has a good harbour, and manufactures wool and 
stuffs. Sponge collecting, tunny and coral fishing, 
form important branches of the trade. Marsala 
(14,000), built on the site of the Roman Lilybseum on 
the west coast, exports salt and wine. Still clinging to 
the shore we pass ScioGca (17,000), at the edge of a 
plain covered with dates, bananas, palms, cotton plants, 
and sugar canes, and, leaving behind us two rivers, 
reach Oirgejiti (18,000), the ancient Agrigentum, which, 
though itself built on limestone, is in the centre of a 
volcanic plain, scattered over with craters. Girgenti 
has the ruins of a beautiful Greek temple. Sulphur is 
the chief article of export The soil of the southern 
promontory, ending in Cape Passaro, is less naturally 
fertile than that of the rest of Sicily, and is cultivated 
principally with com. About Oomiso (15,000), on the 
south, are extensive cotton plantations. On the further 
side of the range of hills that cuts off the south-east 
comer of the island is Syracuse (18,000), once the 
successful rival of Athens herself. At that period 
(427 B.C.) the port of Syracuse, now comparatively 
deserted, was thronged with ships from all parts of the 
Mediterranean ; her great quarries and catacombs were 
worked by the prisoners taken in war, games were 
carried on in the amphitheatre, which was capable of 
holding 80,000 persons, and the hills were later crowned 
with temples and fortifications built by the great en- 
gineer Archimedes. Now the inhabitants are almost 

2 M 
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entirely confined within the snborb of Ortygia, and 
maisheB lie between it and the ancient city. The 
vegetation round Syracuse is richer than anywhere else 
in Sicily. Cactuses grow on the shores, peach-trees, 
citrons, and other flowering shrubs cover even the 
sides of the deserted quarries. The limestone pkm 
between Syracuse and Agosta is sprinkled with small 
agricultural towns, and beyond this lies the rich 
volcanic soil that stretches from Catania (84,000) on 
the coast to the slopes of Etna, a volcano, 10,874 feet 
high, which rises above the neighbouring plains. Ca- 
tania is the centre of the grain-growing country of 
Sicily, and exports most of the produce of the in- 
terior by means of a railway which runs to Alicata 
on the south. To the south of Catania ia a pitch 
lake with three small volcanoes in the midst, and 
volcanic hills in the neighbourhood. Dates, olives, 
oranges, and citrons grow in profusion, but the wine 
has a very fiery taste from the heat of the sun beating 
on the lava slopes, ^nna, where the goddess Proser- 
pine was said to have disappeared, was in the centre 
of Sicily. 

The volcanic groups of the Lipari, or .^lian islands, 
lie to the north-west of Messina They are made of 
lava and cinders, and contain the active volcanoes of 
Vulcano and StrombolL The islands are populous, and 
yield good vines and oranges. 

The ^gadeSf or the isles of the Goats, are a few 
unimportant rocks west of TrapanL 

Pantellaria is situated midway between Sicily and 
AMca. It is made of igneous and volcanic rocka 
The want of a harbour prevents it becoming of any 
inaportance. 
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SARDINIA 

Is a large island lying between long. 8^ and lO"", 
separated from Corsica by the Straits of Bonifacio. 
It is 169 miles long^ and 72 broad, and contains many 
different groups of mountains. • The east is without 
ports, and the clif& are steep, but on the west are 
some good harbours. The northern half of the island is 
geographically a continuation of Corsica, and has 
granite mountains and a limestone tableland. The 
river Tirso and a deep depression divide Sardinia into 
three parts. On the south-east is the crystalline range 
of Monte Genargentu (6,292 feet), and the group on 
the south-west contains lead and zinc mines. 

z. History and Races. 

The original inhabitants of Sardinia were supposed to 
have been Iberians, who were conquered by the Cartha- 
ginians. The period of Carthaginian rule was the most 
prosperous in Sardinian history ; but the island after- 
wards became the prey of Eomans, Saracens, Pisans, Cen- 
oese, and Spaniards, who ravaged the coast, and drove the 
people into the mountains. Sardinia became a king- 
dom in 1720, and the king, Victor Emanuel, assumed 
the crown of Italy in 1860. 

The language is akin to Italian, with a sprinkling 
of foreign words down the coast. 

2. Climate. 
The climate of Sardinia is unhealthy, except in the 
mountains. Fogs are frequent, and the scirocco blows 
straight from Africa, making the people welcome the 
return of the cold mistral from the north. Poisonous 
vapours rise from the marshy ground on the west and 
south. 
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^ Towns. 

Cngliari (29,000), the capital, at the month of a 
river and the head of a hay, is on the south of the 
island. It exports to Italy the produce of the south. 
Salt is ohtained from the neighhouring salt plain ; hut 
round Cagliari itself are groves of dates and figs, and the 
hay yields anchovies and sardines. Iron is found in 
the mountains to the west, and lead and zinc in those 
round Iglesias, Oristano (6,000), on the Tirso, is 
famous for its oranges, hut in Sardinia oranges are so 
common that the people do not think it worth whfle 
even to export them. Turtles are plentiful off the 
granite island of Asinara, on the north; and in 
Caprera, the island home of Gaiihaldi, goats ahouncL 
Pine and oak forests clothe the higher slopes of the 
mountains, hut have heen cut down in the lower, 
where, however, an undeigrowth of myrtles and 
aihutus has sprung up, while groves of chestnuts 
and walnuts surround the villages. Butterflies are 
numerous, sheep and deer feed on the mountains, and 
rahhits swarm near Cagliari. Sardinia has a peculiar 
hreed of very small horses and donkeys ; hut all living 
creatures are in danger from a poisonous insect called 
the tarantula^ whose hite Ib generally fatal 



CHAPTER XV. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Thb European dominions of Turkey stretch from the 
Adriatic on the west to the Euxine on the east They 
are hounded on the north hy Servia, Bulgaria, and the 
range of the Balkans, on the south hy the Greek 
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tenitoiy ol Thessaly, by the .^E^ean, and the Sea of 

Mannoi% beyond which lie the Sultan's possessions in 

Asia l£noi. Of the states remaining under the role 

of the Snltan, or the PoriSy as it is called, are Albania, 

Macedonia, Thraoey and the island of Crete or Candia, 

while Bosnia, Bulgaria, and East Eonmelia, the one 

north and the other south of the Balkans, are 

tributaiy. 

!• Histofy and Ra^s* 

The Ottomans^ who are a branch of the great (non- 
Aryan) Turkish race, were first heard of early in the 
thirteenth century. A hundred years later they con- 
quered some of the Arab dominions in Asia Minor, 
crossed into Europe over the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
and establiBhed their Sultan at Adiianople, on the 
Maritza. From this centre they carried their arms &r 
and wide, tiU at last only Constantiaople and the 
peninsula of Chalcidice remained to the emperor of 
the East. In 1453 Mahomet U. made the passage of 
the Bosphoms (or straits leading from the Sea of 
Marmora into the Euxine), and after a long siege and 
desperate struggle, in which the last emperor Con- 
stantino XIY. was slain, became master of Constanti- 
nople. From this point they again took up their 
career of conquest, and in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century ruled from the Mediterranean to 
the north of Hungary, from the Adriatic to the river 
Bug. One by one the subject states Have freed them- 
selves, or are still doing so, and by the war of 1877 
Turkey lost aU her territory within the basin of the 
Danuba The population of the Turkish dominions i& 
very mixed. In the tributary states of Bulgaria and 
East Eoumelia are a non- Aryan race called BtUgarianSj 
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who came into the conntiy about the fifth centuiy A.D., 
and have since gradually adopted the civilization of the 
Slavonic tribes to the west. These Bulgarians also 
spread south into Thrace and Macedonia, which are 
also peopled by Slavs. The Albanians, on the west 
coast, are probably descended from the ancient Illy- 
rians, and came southwards in the seventh century; 
but they are mingled with Slavs, Bulgarians, and 
Boumanians, (or descendants of the old Eoman settlers 
on the Danube). Turks, of course^ are scattered every- 
where, but form the bulk of the population on the 
east and south; and Greeks are found on the borders of 
Thessaly, and on the shores of the ^gean. 

2. Government 

The government of the Sultan is despotic, but his 
prime minister is called the Grand Vizier, who presides 
over a council The country is cut up into districts 
(or vilayets),, each with a governor of its own, and 
these again are subdivided into provinces (or sanjaks). 

The state religion is Mahommedanism, which has at 
its head a Mufti, and a body who interpret the Koran 
or sacred book of the prophet Mahommed, the basis of 
all law. Orthodox Greeks, Eoman Catholics, and Jews 
likewise abound. 

The name Porte is derived from a custom common 
in the East, of distributing alms and administering 
justice at the gates of the towns. 

The population of Turkey is about 5,000,000. 

3. Physical Features. 

On the west of the Turkish dominions the moun- 
tains run from north to south, and in the east they 
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ran chiefly from east to west. A small group of lime- 
stone hills, north of the town of Prisrend, is the 
watezshed for the rivers flowing into the Danube, and 
into the Adriatic and i^ean. West of this the 
country is very inaccessible, and great serpentine 
rocks break through the limestone. Then the hills 
get lower, and are covered with oak woods. Lakes 
appear, and to the south of the largest, Ochrida, the 
great Pindus range (chalk) begins. Parallel to the 
Pindus other ranges run down to the broken, rocky 
coast, where jackals prowL East of Pindus^ and near 
the Gulf of Salonika, is the crystalline mass of Olym- 
pus (9,750), covered with chestnuts, oaks, ^d laurels, 
and north of it is the old river Peneus or Salembria. 
The ground falls towards the marshes round the mouth 
of the Vardar, at the head of the gulf. The Yardar, 
which drains most of Macedon, flows for the most 
part through an undulating broken country with 
very rich soil, yielding all sorts of grain, cotton, and 
tobacco. West of it are crystalline hills with large 
lakes. The peninsula of Chalcedon, which lies east of 
the gulf, and forms three peninsulas of its own, has a 
group of mountains in the centre, ending in the famous 
limestone promontory of Mount Athos. Salonika, 
north of Chalcedon, is a plain, marshy in some places, 
but in others growing cotton, rice, and fruit, and is 
drained by the Strymon and other small rivers. 
Isolated masses of crystalline and volcanic lulls break 
through towards the coast, with a granite group to the 
east rich in metals. The largest river in Turkey is 
the Maritza, rising on the west of the granite range 
of the Balkans, which slopes southwards in a granite 
plateau, and is joined by groups rich in iron ore to 
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the Rhodope range, also of granite broken here and 
there by volcanic rocks. The Rhodope mountains are 
covered with monasteries, rising up amidst the thick 
woods of pines and oaks, which shelter bears and 
chamois. The highest peak, which is bare of trees, 
is nearly 10,000 feet high. A wide plain stretches 
over the middle and lower course of the Maritza, and 
separates the north shore of the Sea of Marmora from 
the interior of Thrace. Geologically the country 
belongs to Asia Minor, as like it the rocks consist 
of a belt of old red sandstone on each side of the 
Bosphorus, bounded on the north by volcanic rocks. 
The peninsula on which Constantinople is placed is 
high, and commands the straits. Low hills run down 
into East Eoumelia. 

4. Climate. 

The climate of Albania, which is sheltered from the 
north and east winds, is very hot. In the central 
plains it is much colder, as the winds blow across from 
Russia through the passes of the Balkans. The dust 
is frightful in summer. The rainfall is greatest on the 
east coast. 

5. Productions. 

Beeches, oaks, firs, and larches grow on the moun- 
tains ; cotton is grown in the south, and wine is made, 
but is not worth exporting. The central plains yield 
fruits, tobacco, grain, and cotton; rice is sometimes 
grown along the river sides, and in the sheltered 
valleys oranges, citrons, and olives. Wool is obtained 
from the large flocks of sheep, and made into cloth 
and Turkey carpets, and horses are bred in many parts. 
The minerals are but little worked. 
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d Towns. 

The city of (>mdaidiwpLe (700,000), the capital of 
Turkey, was founded in the fiist half of the fourth 
century a.d. by the Emperor Constantine. It was also 
called '' New Rome," for it was intended to take the 
place of the older Home; and sometimes ^'Byzantium," 
from the Greek town built on this site. It has a 
splendid commercial and military position, commanding 
by the Bosphorus the entrance into the Black Sea and 
the passage into Asia; wMLe by QcHli'poLi (20,000), 
which is similarly situated on the Dardanelles, or 
western opening of the Sea of Marmora, it communi- 
cates with the iEgean Sea. AdriancypLe (110,000), 
important as an outpost of Constantinople, is on the 
river Maritza, at the northern extremity of the dusty 
plain. The railway divides here, and one branch runs 
to the coast, and the other goes to Constantinople. 
The laige island of Thasoa lies further west, not &r 
from the mainland. It was once a very rich and 
famous Phoenician colony, and contained gold and iron 
mines and marble quarries. Now all these riches are 
exhausted, and the population has disappeared. To 
the south lie the islands of Samothrace, Imhros^ and 
Lemnos, which seem to continue the chain of the 
Chersonese, a promontory on which GaUipoli stands. 
Eetuming to the mainland, and crossing the peninsula 
of Chalcidice, we reach Salonika (80,000), at the head 
of the gulf, an old town, with remains of the Greek, 
Eoman, Byzantine, and Venetian settlers. It has a 
good harbour, from which is exported grain, silk, 
wool, and tobacco. The population of Salonika is 
mixed. 

The river Vardar, which runs into the sea west of 
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Salonika, drains the old kingdom of Macedon. Mace- 
don was always closely connected with Greece and 
Thessaly, thongh it was not till the middle of the 
fourth centuiy b.g. that the kingdom became formid- 
able under Philip, who conquered the peninsula of 
dudcidice. Philip's son Alexander earned his arms 
£rom the Adriatic into India; but after his death, 
without children, his dominions were divided, and in 
150 B.O. Macedonia became a Eoman province. 

After the Latin conquest of Constantinople, a small 
kingdom of Thessalonike was formed along the Mace- 
donian coast, which at one time was included in the 
kingdom of Epirus, and afterwards belonged to Venice 
before it was taken by the Turks. 

The comer of Epirus south-west of the Pindus 
range, is celebrated in the legends and poetry of the 
early Greeks. It is watered by rivers flowing into the 
Adriatic and the Gulf of Arta j and one of these, the 
Arta^ has recently been made the boundary between 
Albania and Greek Thessaly. Near the lake and town 
of Janina (25,000) is Dodona, and in this region are 
the rivers Cocytus and Acheron. All this country is 
high and often bare, and very windy. The Acroceraunian 
mountains run down the coast. Prisi^end (46,000), 
between the Tchar Dagh and the Drin, is one of the 
most thriving towns of Turkey. The inhabitants of 
this part of Albania are mingled Greeks and Eou- 
manians, who talk a mixed language. In the hills 
they are savage and fierce, and, though usuaUy profess- 
ing Mahommedanism, are practically pagans. A good 
many of them are shepherds, but in the more civilized 
places they are very clever mechanics and goldsmiths. 

Albania and Epirus fought hard for independence in 
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the ihird centmj &a, but being conquered by the 
BomanSy fonned part of the Koman empiie till the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth centuiy, when they were swal- 
lowed up in the newly-made duchy of Epirus, that 
stretched along the west coast as far as the Gulf of 
Patras. Epirus was subject to Servia for half of the four- 
teenth century, and then rose into importance under a 
duke of the house of Benevento, in whose fEunily it 
remained till it was conquered by the Turks at the end 
of the fifteenth century. Durazzo, on the coast, was 
conquered by the J^ormans, and passed to the Western 
Empire. It was afterwards subdued by Charles of 
Anjou. 

Cretey or Candia, the laigest island of the Levant 
next to Cyprus, resembles Greece in its soil and 
climate ; but it is a much-valued Turkish possession, as 
it lies on the path between Europe, Asia, and Afidca. 
It naturally became a great naval power in the days of 
the old Greeks, who colonized it, and are said to have 
built one hundred cities here and a wonderful laby- 
rinth. Crete was conquered by Home &o. 67, fell a 
prey to the Saracens during most of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, then became again part of the Eoman 
Empire till the Venetians obtained it early in the 
thirteenth century. It had no connexion with the 
Turks till 1669, when they got possession of it at the 
end of a long war. 

The population and language are Greek. < 
The climate of Crete is soft though rather dry, and 
it 13 lacking in water. The ports are, however, good. 
A mountain chain, with the great Ida towering in the 
midst, runs all through the length of the island, and 
slopes in a limestone plateau to the north coast. The 
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soil is very fertile, and is capable of pioducing vines, 
olives, cotton, tobacco, and all sorts of fruits; but 
the bondage in which the peasants are held by the 
government makes them unwilling to cultivate it. 
Candia (30,000), the chief town, is on the north. 

The other islands belonging to Turkey are Rhodes 
(which we shall consider at a future time), the ^S^ 
radea^ and Chioa, which yields mastic, a kind of gum 
chewed by the Turk& 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SLAVONIC STATES, 

Thb Slavonic States of Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia 
lie, with Bulgaria and Boumania, in the basin of the 
Danube. Herzegovina and Montenegro are drained by 
small rivers of their own. 

We have spoken of Bosnia, Croatia, and the Herze- 
govina in connexion with Austria, which ''protects" 
them, so we shall pass on straight to 

SBRVIA. 

The branch of the Slav race that settled south of 
the Danube crossed the river in the sixth century, but 
speedily settled down as peaceable inhabitants, and no- 
where has their nationality remained more intact than 
in Servia. It is impossible to follow all the changes of 
the Servian state. Early in the tenth century it formed 
part of Bulgaria; in the eleventh, twelfth, and thiiv 
teenth it kept its independence, but did not seek to 
enkige its borders. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, however, it extended itself to the south and 
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east^ and for a few yean (1354-1358) atietched over 
Bosnia and Albania to the Golf of Corinth. It aocn, 
however, shrunk to its original dimensionB, and a hmir 
dred yean later it had become Turkiah aoiL Dming tiie 
eighteenth century it made many struggles after 6»e- 
dom, and occasionally with success ; but the liberty 
given it by treaty in 1829 was not put into practice 
till 1867. In 1878 a native prince was bestowed on 
it, who was assisted in his government by ministocs, a 
senate, and a national assembly. 

Servia is bounded by Turkey on the south, by the 
Drin on the west, by the Save and the Danube on the 
north, and on the east by a mountain range of lime- 
stone and other rocks, which sweeps round from 
the Carpathians to the Balkans. Its chief river is 
the Morava, which rises in Prisrend, and flowing 
straight north falls into the Danube. Between these 
two rivers lies the great metal region of Servia^ where 
gold, copper, lead, zinc, and iron are found in the 
various rocks, especially towards the north-east The 
country on this side is rich and well-wooded ; but the 
high granite and porphyry hills on the west of the 
Morava are bare, their valleys less fertile, and the 
climate unhealthy. On the extreme west, towards the 
Drin, are limestone hills about 3000 feet high. Oaks 
grow in abundance where they have not been cut down, 
and swarms of pigs feed on acom& In the fertile soil 
of the plains grain can be grown, where the people are 
not too lazy to cultivate. The climate, however, is 
cold, as the north winds blow down the plains of 
Hungary ; while those of the west are shut out by the 
coast ranges. Belgrade (28,000) is on the Austrian 
frontier, at the junction of the Save and the Danube. 
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Servia is divided into seventeen departments, and has 
a population of 1,300,000. 

MONTENEGRO. 

The little state of MomJtenjegro (on the Black Moun- 
tain), which is only separated from Servia hy a wedge 
of European Turkey, is hounded on the north-east hy 
two hranches of the Drin, and divided (except at one 
point) from the sea hy the Austrian territory of Cattaro. 
It once formed part of the Servian kingdom till, at 
the decay of that power, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, the people of the south-west 
comer hroke off &om the rest, and erected a small 
state for themselves, remaining during the days of their 
infancy protected hy Venice. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century the horders shifted a little, new princes 
were chosen, and the struggle with the Turks hegan. 
After fifty years' hard fighting only a small district round 
Cettinje remained to them, and the government was 
undertaken hy the hishop, in whose family it remained 
till 1851, when the hishop in his turn resigned his 
place to a lay sovereign. Since the late war hetween 
Eussia and Turkey the horders of Montenegro have 
again heen enlarged, and it has heen allowed to keep 
a small extent of seahoard. It is now governed hy a 
prince (or hospodar) and a senate. 

The little river Zeta, which drains the interior of the 
country, rises in the dolomite range of Dormitor, which 
runs to the north. The country is high and thickly 
wooded, hence its name ; and on the west a chcdn of 
limestone mountains divides it from Cattaro, and touches 
the sea at DvlcignOy the port on the Adriatic. Cettinje^ 
the capital, is on a stream in the heart of the moun- 
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tains, and it ia little more than a village. The people, 
who are all trained as soldiers, and are wild and violent, 
are pastoral, and export goats and sheep to Venice. 
The population of Montenegro is about 240,000. 

BOUMANIA. 

The Danube breaks through the Carpathians at the 
Iron Gate, and divides the mountainous Servia from 
the plains of Roumania The river then forms tlie 
southern boundary of the country, till it turns north and 
cuts off the district of Dobrudscha to the east, after 
which it spreads into a delta^ and enters the Black Sea. 
The Pruth separates Eoumania from Bessarabia on the 
east, and the Carpathians from Hungary on the north. 

The country of Dacia, as Eoumania was formerly 
called, was conquered by the emperor Trajan about 
105 A.D. The conquest was not merely one of arms, 
but, as was the case in so many of the Boman pro- 
vinces, the conquerors have left their customs and their 
language to the people, a language resembling that of 
Italy and Spain. The actual inhabitants of Roumania 
are, however, descended from a mixture of the Boman 
colonists settled here by Trajan, and the original popula- 
lation with whom they intermarried. The latter adopted, 
as we have said, the language of their conquerors, 
and called themselves Ylachs or Bomans. The name 
Ylach was afterwards corrupted into Wallachia. Early 
in the tenth century we find Boumania subject to the 
barbarian race of Patzinaks, who ruled from the Danube 
to the Dnieper. Two hundred years later they were 
displaced by the Cumans, of kindred blood \ but when, 
after the appearance of the Mongols in European 
history, which occurred in 1224, the Cumans fled for 
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safety beyond the Carpathians, their place was occupied 
by a fresh influx of Bomans from Bulgana and the 
Ealkans. During most of the fourteenth century 
Wallachia, and the neighbouring country of Moldavia 
on the east^ were subject to Hungary, although they 
occasionally succeeded in regaining their independence 
for a few years. But Wallachia became Turkish soil 
in the year 1400, and remained Turkish (except for 
one or two short intervals) till our own day. It was 
not, however, permanently conquered till the sixteenth 
century. Moldavia, supported by Hungary, Lithuania, 
and Poland, held out longer, but was forced to submit 
at last. In 1861 both countries were united under 
one prince, who paid tribute to the Sultan; but in 
1878 they were declared independent. They are 
governed by a prince, assisted by ministers, a senate, 
and a chamber of deputies, which sit at Bucharest. 

The population numbers about 5,200^000 ; it includes 
large numbers of Jews and gipsies. 

The district west of the Pruth was formerly peopled 
by Kogay Tatars and Bussians. There is also an 
admixture of Bulgarians. 

Physical Features. 

The south sloi^s of the Carpathians are clothed with 
firs, birches, beeches, chestnuts, oaks, and sycamores. 
Strong castles and monasteries are perched on the 
peaks, and vines grow in the more sheltered parts. 
The upper valleys are but little inhabited, except by 
bears, and even bisons, which roam about the woods, 
and minerals are more scarce than on the Hungarian 
side of the moimtains. Gypsum, salt, and petroleum 
are, however, found. 

2 N 
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The greater part of Boumania consists of a well- 
watered plain, drained by the tributaries of the Danube, 
chief of which are the Aluta and the Sereth. The 
alluvial soil of the plain is very rich, and wheat, maize, 
barley, and fruit trees flourish. The rivers abound 
with fish, and caviar, made from the sturgeon's roe, is 
one of the articles of export The north bank of the 
Danube is flat and marshy, and occasionally spreads 
into great lakes, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
delta. The climate is very trying, the country being 
sometimes covered with deep snow, and sometimes 
burnt up by a hot wind. In the healthy districts sheep 
are pastured, and horses reared. 

At the Iron GMe, near New Orgova, where the 
Danube enters Boumania, the emperor Trajan built a 
bridge, which was pulled down by his successor Hadrian. 
There are few towns in the basin of the Danube of 
any importance. Btusharest (222,000), the capital, on 
the Dumbovitza, is an Oriental-looking city, with a 
university. Galacz (80,000), near the junction of the 
Danube and the Pruth, and KUia and IsmaUj on the 
delta, export grain and caviar. North of these towns 
are great lakes, and above them Trajan built a wall to 
keep out the Visigoths. Jaasy (90,000), chief town 
of Moldavia, is on a branch of the Pruth, in the 
midst of a fertile country. The greater part of the 
Dobrudscha (so called from its king Dobritius) was 
obtained by the treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

BULGARIA. 

The settlement of the non- Aryan nation of the 
Bulgarians in the Eoman province of Moesia, south of 
the Danube, may be said to have taken place in A.D. 
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680. Like Roumania, the new-comers gradually "be- 
came subject to Slavonic influence, and adopted the 
language of the older inhabitants. For more than one 
hundred years their kingdom remained confined be- 
tween the Danube and the Balkan range, and acted as 
a kind of barrier between the empire and other 
invaders. In the ninth and tenth centuries, however, 
they entered on a career of conquest. They were 
converted to Christianity, and ruled over all the 
Slavonic lands from the Euxine to the Adriatic and 
the Save. Then this first Bulgarian kingdom was 
overthrown by the Russians, was subdued by the 
Greek empire, again rose in revolt, and again was 
subdued. The third and last kingdom, which fought 
hard for freedom against the Turks, was formed at the 
end of the twelfth century. Two hundred years later 
it was conquered by the Turks, and remained Turkish 
soil till 1878, when its liberty was guttranteed, though 
it still pays tribute to the Porte. 

z. Physical Features. 

Bulgaria consists of a granite plateau about 2,000 
feet high, broken by many mountain chains, and here 
and there by the craters of old volcanoes. The hollows 
are filled with lakes, themselves often choked up by 
alluvial soil, brought down by the many rivers flowing 
into the Danube. In the south-west comer the passes 
in the porphyry group aflbrd an entrance to the Danube, 
to Servia, and to Thessaly. The emperor Constantine 
saw the advantage of the situation, and at one time 
thought of making the town of Sofia the new capital 
of the empire, instead of Byzantium. The towns 
with their orchards and gardens are built along fertile 
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river valleys. The plains grow maizB and wbeai^ 
which are exported fipom Yaroa. 

The chief towns are Widdin (20,000), on the 
Danube, in the extreme north-west^ which trades with 
Boomania and Servia; Bofia (30,000), on the Iskei; a 
branch of the Dannbe, built on a plain sononnded by 
mountains, in the sonth-west ; Plevna^ near the Yid, 
farther east, celebrated for its siege in 1877 ; Timoma^ 
the old capital, on the Jantra, in the centre of Bulgaria; 
RugtchvJc (50,000), an important trading town, situated 
at the junction of a small river with the Danube; 
Silidria (20,000) a strong fortress on the Danube^ on 
the frontiers of Dobrudscha; Varna (26,000), another 
fortress on the Black Sea ; and Shumla (50,000), on a 
small river rising in the Balkans. The population of 
Bulgaria is 1,800,000. 

BAST BOUMELIA, 

The smaU state south of the Balkans, which likewise 
governs itself, but pays tribute to Turkey, formed part 
of the Bulgarian kingdom till the invasion of the Turk, 
under whose rule it remained until 1877. It is a hilly 
country, drained by the Upper Maritza, and bounded 
on the north by the granite chain of the Balkans, on 
whose slopes roses are grown to be distilled for the 
attar. South of the Balkans (the ancient Haemus) is 
a volcanic range, continued in tJie east^ round the Gulf 
of Burgas, into a group of porphyry mountaina In 
the south, towards the granite plateau of the lUiodope, 
the country is rather bare, but elsewhere is green and 
well-wooded. 

The chief towns are Philipopolis (40,000), the "City 
of Philip," on the Maritza, so called fiom its founder. 
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Philip of Macedon; Kazanlik and Slivno, up in the 
Balkans, on the Tondja, a branch of the Maritza, both 
famous for their attar; and BurgcUy on the Gulf of 
Buigas, which exports grain. The population of East 
Eoumelia is 750,000. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

GREECE. 

Thb geographical position of Greece contributed greatly 
to its historical importanca Lying between the east 
and west, it belongs to both worlds, and its numerous 
gnl& and bays were favourable to commerce and navi- 
gation. 

Greece is bounded on the south by the Mediter- 
ranean, on the west by the Adriatic and Ionian Seas, 
on the east by the JE^eaiL The boundaries to the 
north are at present constantly shifting, but the fron- 
tier now runs north of the basin of the Salembria, 
between the mountain masses of Olympus and Ossa. 

I. History and Races. 

We first hear of the Greek? in the records of foreign 
nations, especially of the Egyptians, who are thought to 
have been at war with fiedr-haired people of the Greek 
race about the time when the Israelites were moving 
from Egypt to Palestine. We next read of the Greeks 
in their own oldest poems, the poems of Homer, 
which were probably composed about 900 rc. In the 
Iliad and Odyssey the Greeks appear as a warlike race, 
dwelling in small cities, each of them with its sur- 
rounding territory, governed by kings. They seem 
to have possessed the country from Thessaly south- 
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wards and many of the islands; while to the north 
and west their neighbours were people of kindred 
race, but not so civilized as themselyea The Pelas- 
gians, the older people on the Greek borders towards 
nLyiia, were probably early settlers of the Aryan race. 
On the opposite side of the iEgsean the Greeks were 
acquainted with nations called Lycians, Trojans, 
Mssonians, and others, who seem to have spoken a 
language very like their own. When historical times 
begin, when the Greeks began to write history, about 
500 B.G., the little monarchies had changed into re- 
publics, except in Sparta, where there were two kings, 
and in other cities where tyrants arose from time 
to time. The citizens of these republics loved 
fireedom, and they defeated the whole power of the 
vast Persian empire in the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platsea. 

Thus the little nation of Greece saved all Europe 
from being overrun by Eastern barbarians. When 
they had won their liberty, both from tyrants at home 
and foreign foes, the Greek cities became devoted to 
learning, art, and commerce. From them we have 
borrowed almost all our learned words ; all the words, 
for example, that end in ologyy and designate the 
sciences. There was no form of knowledge about 
which the Greeks were not more learned than any 
other people. Their poetry is the noblest in the 
world, and our art is only a feeble copy of theirs. 
The Greeks were ruined by war, slavery, the debased 
condition in which they kept their women, and by 
their too great love of pleasure. First the little states 
were conquered by the kings of Macedon, on the 
north, especially by Alexander and Philip. Later the 
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states became part of the Roman Empire. When the 
Boman Empire began to £Edl to pieces Greece was over- 
ran by barbarous peoples, Goths and Slavoniaiis. 
More prosperous times retomed nnder the empire of 
Constantinople ; but the Western peoples again seized 
portions of Greece, and made a duchy of Athens. 
Soon after the Turks took Constantinople (1453) they 
also seized Greece. The learned people fled; those 
who remained allowed the beautiM old temples to fall 
into ruins. Between 1821-1829 all Greeks revolted 
against Turkey. Those of the south part of the main- 
land were allowed to keep their liberty, under various 
German and other kings. By the Treaty of Berlin some 
small portions of more northern territory were allotted 
to Greece. 

2. Physical Featoros. 

The first thing that strikes us on looking at the map 
of Greece is the enormous number of bays and islands 
into which it is broken up. In early times, when it 
was difficult to get from one place to another, this 
shape of the country had much to do with the growth 
of all the little republics that sprung up \ the people 
were thrown back on themselves, and were forced to 
make their own laws and customs, without reference to 
their neighbours. The immense coast-line, which 
brought the sea into their very midst, turned them 
into sailors, and firom that there was only a short step 
to planting colonies in distant lands. Greece is a land 
of mountains and little rivers. The Pindus range 
runs down the west of Thessaly, and mingles with the 
mountains of Livadia or Hellas, as it was once called 
The Gulf of Lepanto, or Gulf of Corinth, is only 
separated from the /Egean by the Isthmus of Corinth, 
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which joins Hellas to the Peloponnesus, or Morea, 
broken on the east and sonth into four promontories. 
Along the western shores are the Ionian Islands, while 
on the east are multitudes of others most celebrated 
in history. 

3. Climate. 

The climate of Greece varies considerably according to 
the nature of the country, whether the traveller goes to 
the mountains or plains. In i^tolia, on the south-west of 
Hellas, the hills are covered with beeches; while in the 
south of the Peloponnesus palms, oranges, and dates 
flourish abundantly. The summers are very hot ; but in 
the winter snow sometimes falls even in the plains. Peri- 
odical winds blow over the i^ean, but on the east side 
much less rain falls than along the west coast The 
climate would be far more healthy than it Lb were the 
coimtry properly drained. 

4. Productions. 

The trees which clothed the mountain sides have 
mostly been cut down on the coast; but in the in- 
terior the forests have stiM been lefb standing, and 
shelter boars and wolves. Vines are cultivated every- 
. where, but the small currants are the most important 
article of Greek export Figs, cotton, oranges, and 
tobacco are also grown. Mulberry trees feed enormous 
numbers of silkworms, and wheat and barley are culti- 
vated wherever it is possible Honey, especially fix)m 
Mount Hymettus, near Athens, is much valued by 
foreigners. Marble is obtained from the island of 
Paros, iron ^m one of the Cyclades^ and petroleum 
from Zante, the great currant i^and. The seas swaim 
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with fish. The Greeks aie chiefly employed in the 
cairying trade of the Mediterranean. 

5. Government. 

The Constitation was granted in 1864, and is carried 
out by the king and his ministers, while a chamber of 
deputies elected by the people make the laws. 

The population is about 1,500,000. 

THESSALY. 

Thessaly, the most Tecently acquired, and most 
northerly of the Greek provinces, was outside the 
boundaries of the old Greek world, and was conquered 
by Philip, father of Alexander the Great,«who ruled in 
the fourth century ao. over the great kingdom of 
Macedonia. It afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Bomans, and remained an Imperial possession till 
the tenth century. After this its change of masters 
was frequent, according as the reigning emperor was 
weak or strong. Sometimes it was Bulgarian, some- 
times Eoman, and at the period of the Latin conquest 
of CJonstantinople (1204-1260) was ruled by Latin 
races. About the year 1400 it fell a prey to the 
Turks, from whose hands it has only escaped within 
the last few years. 

Basin of the Salembria or Peneus. 
The chalk range of the Pindus is the watershed for 
the rivers flowing into the Gulfs of the .^ean on the 
east, and of the Adriatic on the west On the south 
a chain breaks off and takes the name of Othrys, and 
here many tributaries of the Salembria take their rise. 
The soil is very fertile, and yields larger crops of gndn 
than the rest of Greece, for the climate is damper and 
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more temperate. The Salembria flows through a rich 
allayial plain with Pharadlia on the south, studded 
with lakes, forests, many populous Tillages, and the 
town of Lariam (25,000), where the country is chiefly 
peopled by Turks. The rest of the inhabitants are of 
Bulgarian and Slav extraction. The Salembria enters 
the sea through the famous Yale of Tempe, a wooded 
gorge formed of the spurs of Mount Ossa (5,250), and 
considered by the old Greeks the type of everything 
beautiful South-east of Ossa is the Pelion range, 
beyond which the coast almost encloses the Gulf of 
Yolo, in reality a lake basin. In the iElgean, off the 
promontory, are a group of islands. 

LIVADIA, PHTHIOTIS. 

Basin of the Ellada or Sperchius. 
South of the Othrys we enter the old land of Hellas 
by the province of Phthiotis, watered by the Sperchius, 
with Mount M\a and the pass of ThermopybB at its 
mouth, where Leonidas and his 300 Spartans died. 
On the shore hard rocks have been formed by the help 
of sulphurous and petrifying springs. South of it are 

DOBIS AND PHOOIS^ 

drained by the ancient Cephissus, whose source is in 
the Pindus, on the west, and the Parnassus on the 
soutL In the marshy plain through which it flows, 
before it loses itself in Lake Copais or Topolias, maize 
harvests are abundant 

^TOLIA, AOARNANIA, LOCRIS. 

The great river Aspropotamo or Achelous rises on 
the west side of the Pindus, in the north of Thessaly, 
and takes a direct southerly pourse into the Ionian Sea. 
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This part of the country has always been wild, and 
bore comparatiyely little part in Greek history^ thongh 
the scenes of many of its legends were laid among the 
mountain gorges. There are large lakes on each side 
of the lower Achelous, and the mountains run straight 
down to the sea^ The country is beautiful^ and coyered 
with oaks, olives, vines, and beeches ; but the dimate 
is in many places unhealthy from the stagnant water of 
the marshes. Lepanto, on the straits, is the largest 
town, and is important as giving the key to the Gulf 
of Corinth. Many battles have been fought here. A 
picturesque chain of mountains runs along the north 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth, made, like most of the 
Livadian mountains, of limestone rocks. The country 
of the Ozolian tribe of Locrians lay here, while another 
branch of the Locrians settled on the coast, south-east 
of (Eta, opposite the island of Euboea. The Phocians 
lay between the two. The famous Parnassus range, 
whose highest peak was over 8,000 ieet, divided tixe 
Ozolian Locrians &om Doris. To the south was the 
temple of Delphi^ where the Greeks came to deposit 
their offerings and consult the oracle. 

B(EOTIA. 

South and east of Lake Copais was Boeotia, bounded 
on the east Iby the Asopus, and containing the hill of 
Helicon, and many towns which were well known in 
the days of Greek greatness. Of these we may mention 
Thebes and Tanagra, near the Asopus. The Boeotians 
were celebrated for their stupidity. 

ATTICA. 

A plain stretches along the shore from the mouth of 
the Asopus, and it was at the eastern extremity of this 
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plain that the battle of Marathon was fought, when a 
handful of Gieeks under Miltiades defeated the invading 
Feisians (490 B.O.). Westwards, along the Asopus, the 
ground rises into Mount Cithseron ; but Attica is undu- 
lating, with scattered groups of hills, and sinking into 
a plain towards the eastern sea. On this plain olives 
and vines are cultivated. Formerly, however, the 
countiy was better cared for and more fertile than it is 
at present. Another small river, Cephissus, flows 
through it, and enters the sea at the Piraeus, which 
was l^e port of Athens. Athens (59,000), once the 
most celebrated city of the whole civilized world, 
which has left us fn^pnents of its sculpture and 
literature to show how splendid it once was, is built 
four miles from the sea, to the right of the river 
Ilissus. Mount Hymettus, famous for its honey, lies 
to the east, while the marble-yielding Pentelicus rises 
in the distance. On the Acropolis, within the city, is 
the ruin of the temple of the Parthenon ; the friezes 
which once adorned it have been removed to the 
British Muflemn. The modem city, which is now the 
seat of government, has been built within the last 
fifty years. 

The period of Athens' greatest prosperity was iu the 
middle of the fifth century b.g., when she had led the 
successful resistance to the Persians, and was at the 
head of the Greek world. At the end of that century 
she was wasting her strength in a struggle with Sparta, 
and soon sunk into decay. During the first century 
A.D. she was formally incorporated with Eome, and 
remained part of the empire tiU the Latin invasion in 
1204, when Athens was created a lordship, and soon 
afterwards a duchy. In 1311 the duchy fell into 
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the hands of some Spaniards, calling themselves the 
Catalan Great Company, and from that time till its 
conquest hy the Turks, in 1456, Spaniards, Florentines, 
and French all ruled in the city of Pericles. The 
ancient silver mines of Laurion are in> the east of the 
promontory, which ends in Cape Sunium. The old 
town of Megara is on the east side of the Isthmus of 
Corinth, on the Gulf of Egina. Crossing the IsthmtiB 
we reach the 

MOREAy OB PELOPONBBUB. 

Peloponesus, like the rest of Greece, was settled by 
the Slavs about 679. A little more than one hundred 
years later it was again brought under subjection to the 
Eastern Empire, in whose hands it remained till the 
invasion of the Latins in 1204, after which it was 
broken up into lordships. It was re-conquered by the 
empire at the end of the fourteenth century, and during 
the next sixty years by the Turks. Greece was made 
a kingdom in 1829. 

The old country of Argolis stretches from the Gulf 
of Corinth to those of Napoli and Egina. On the 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth is Corirdhj once immensely 
populous, and with a great trade ; but it has been so 
often ravaged that it is now nearly deserted. Like 
most of these towns, it was erected into a lordship by 
an Italian house. A range of mountains, with many 
volcanic craters, lies in the centre, and beyond these, 
at the head of the Gulf of Napoli, is the arid plain of 
Argos. Argoa (10,000) was the most celebrated of 
the cities mentioned in Homer, and afterwards bore 
a considerable part in the affiiirs of Greece. The 
promontory on the east is broken into many capes 
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and headlands. To the north of Aigos are the hnge 
rains of Mycence^ where Agamemnon was killed. 

LAOONIA. 

Basin of the Eurotas. 

The south-east of Peloponesns is occupied by 
Laconia, and lies within the basin of the Eurotas, 
which runs into the Gulf of Laconia The surface is 
mountainous, and ends on each side of the gulf in two 
promontories, that on the west being well-wooded. 
Sparta (10,000), or Lacedsemon, is on the river Eurotas, 
and is surrounded by hills. The soil is fertile, and 
Sparta shows signs of reviving, and taking once 
more the position of rival of AthenSi that it won 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B.o. Had the 
two cities combined together, as they did against 
the Persians, Greece might perhaps have had strength 
to defy Home; but the long struggle between them 
weakened the power of each, and when the Bomans 
came each in its turn fell a prey. The early Spartans 
led very hard lives; only the strong children were 
alloweil to grow up, the delicate ones being exposed on 
Mount Taygetus. On the west Cape Matapan, the most 
southerly point of Greece, is in the south of Laconia. 

MBSSENIA. 

The hill country of Messenia is west of Laconia, aiid, 
like all Greece, is rich in rivers, and the soil is fertile. 
Very early in Greek history Messenia was subdued by 
Laconia. Navarino, celebrated for the battle fought 
here in 1827, is on the west coast. Its harbour, which 
is a good one, is defended by the island of Sphacteria, 
dismally famous in the history of Greece. 
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ABOADIA. 

Bum of the Alphens. 

The river Alphens rises in the south of Arcadia, the 
only Greek province that does not touch the sea. 
Arcadia is a high limestone plateau, with many lake 
basins. The rain sinks into the ground, instead of 
fertilizing the surfisu^e, and wears out caves, where foxes 
and jackals live in summer. There are, however, many 
springs, and around them agricultural produce grows 
abundantly. The Alpheus divides Arcadia from 
Messenia and Elis, and flows into the Gulf of Arcadia. 

ELIS. 

North of the Alpheus are the plains of Elis and 
Olympia, where the celebrated games were held every 
four years, that brought the whole of ancient Greece 
together. Lately Olympia has been excavated, and 
some beautiful statues dug up. The ground rises to 
the east into a chain of mountains, but sinks again to 
the north, on the sea-coast of Achaia, which formed 
a league of Greek cities in the last days of their 
independence, and was the seat of a principality 
during the century of Latin colonization. The modem 
town of Patraa (26,000), on the Gulf of Patras, exports 
the produce of the western plains to Europe. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Gorfu, or Corcyra, the longest and most northerly 
of the Ionian group on the west coast, was early 
colonized by the Atheniana It then formed for a 
time part of the kingdom of Epirus, and about 190 b.c. 
submitted, with the neighbouring states and islands, to 
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Eome. From the end of the eleventh century it had 
many masters, and was often merely an oatlying de- 
pendency of the Norman kingdom of Sicily, until it 
became Venetian in 1 386, and remained Venetian till 
the dominion of Venice itself was suppressed (1797). 
For fifty years the Ionian Islands were held by the 
British ; but were finally restored to Greece in 1864. 

C!orfu is hilly and fertile. The climate is temperate 
and damp, and oranges, citrons, vines, and olives grow 
abundantly, while the plains are covered with com. 
The town of Corfu (24,000), on the east side, has a 
fine harbour. The population is mixed, but is chiefly 
Greek. Asphalt and oil are obtained from the small 
islands off the coast 

St, Mauray or Leucadia, lies to the south, off the 
coast of Acamania, and between it and Cephallonia is 
Ithaca^ the island of Ulysses, where the people are tall 
and strong, and great travellers. Ithnca is well culti- 
vated, and trades with Corinth in oil, wine, and little 
grapes or currants. CephaUonia to the west is large, 
with an extensive seaboard. It is thickly peopled, and 
fertile in spite of the lack of rain. The limestone rocks 
are undermined by the sea, which wears away great 
caverns. Cephallonia is subject to earthquakes. Zante 
is the most southerly and most fertile of the islands. 
It has large orchards, and in the great plain in the 
middle currants are grown for export. 

OTTHRRA, 

or Cerigo, lies to the south of Laconia, and, in spite of 
its barren appearance, yields excellent harvests. It has 
a large population, and a good position midway between 
the Adriatic and the ^Egean. On the shore are shells 

2 o 
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which weie used by the Phoenicians for their Tyrian 
dye. 

IBLAHDB OF THB iBGBAH. 

The population of the Cydades^ as the gronp of 
JS^gsem islands belonging to Greece are called, is almost 
entirely Greek. Many of these islands played a great 
part in Greek history, and Ddos was the centre of a 
confederacy, which bonnd them together for puipoees 
of defence. They are now in a great measure deserted, 
although a few are overcrowded. The limestone, clay, 
schistB, and ciystaUine rocks, of which they are made, 
are quarried for export, the marbles of Paroa and Naxoi 
being considered especially brilliant. The islands on the 
south are volcanic, and Santorin yields excellent wine. 
Aniiparos has laige lead mines, and SeripTios contains 
iron ore. Syra (21,000) is important from being the 
resting-place for a chain of steamers going to Athens. 

Egina, in the centre of the gulf of Egina, was a 
beautiful island, much coveted by the Athenians, con- 
taining many temples. ScUamtSy on the Gulf of Salamis, 
was the scene of the defeat of the Persians in 480 b.c. 
by the Athenian Themistodes. The long island of 
Euboea, or Negropont, to the north of Attica, and 
running parallel to the mainland, for a long while 
shared the fortunes of Attica. In the Middle Ages, 
however, it was broken up into baronies established by 
the Latin colonists, which were sometimes independent, 
and sometimes subject to the powers on the mainland. 
In 1 470 the island was conquered by the Turks. Euboea 
has a chain of limestone mountains, which are covered 
in the south with oaks, elms, and pines. The villages 
in the south, which are mostly peopled by Albanians, 
are surrounded with fruit trees. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Edited by ; 

THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. 

LATE FELLOW AND TUTOR OP MBSTON COLLBGB, OXFORD 

Small 8vo. with Maps and Plans. 

Thb most important and the most difficult point in historical teaching is to awaken 
a real interest in the minds of beginners. For this purpose concise handbooks are 
seldom useful. General sketches, however accurate in their outlines of political or 
constitutional development, and however well adapted to dispel false ideas, still do 
not ma)^ history a living thing to the young. They are most valuable as maps on 
which to trace the route beforehand and show its direction, but they will seldom 
allure any (me to take a walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Biographies is to try and select from English 
History a few men whose lives were lived in stirring times. The intention is to treat 
their lives and times in some little detail, and to group round them the most distinctive 
features of the periods before and after those in which they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest may be awakened without any sacrifice of 
accuracy, and that personal sympathies may be kindled without forgetfulness of the 
principles involved. 

It may be added that around the lives of individuals it will be possible to bring 
together facts of social life in a clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture 
of particular times than b possible in a historical handbook. 

By reading short biographies a few clear ideas may be fcnmed in the pupil's 
mind, which may stimulate to further reading. A vivid impression of one period, 
however short, will carry the pupil onward and give more general histories an 
interest in their turn. Something, at least, will be gained if the pupil realises 
that men in past times lived and moved in the same sort of way as they do at 
present. 

The Series contains the following Biographies : 

1. Simon d£ Montfort. 2j. dd. 

2. The Black Prince. 2j. 6df. 

3. Sir Walter Ralegh. With Portrait, y. 

4. Oliver Cromwell, jj. 6</. 

5. The Duke of Marlborough. With Portrait, y. td, 

6. The Duke of Wellington. WUh Portrait, 3J. 6</. 
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As You Like It. 2/. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles £. Moberly, M.A., formerly 

Scholar of BaUiol College, Oxford. 

"This u a handy, deariy printed school edition of Shakspere's bright play. The 
noC«s are sensible* uid not overdone, and the introdoction is \akffi:A.—Atkenaum. 
"The notes are clear, to the point, and brief, and for the most part excellent." 

Standard. 

Macbeth. 2j. EdUed by the ^aja^. 




lends additional 
^ , , Tff and serve the 

same useful purpose of clearing away difficulties from the path of the young reader. 
Of all school Snaksperes, this seems to us considerably the \3tcs!L**— Educational 
Timet. 

Hamlet, zs. td. Edited by the Same. 

"The Inbnoductions in this edition are particularly good, rising above the dull 
level of antiquarianism into a region of intelligent and sympathetic comment and 
analysis not often reached in school-books. The Rugby Edition will do well either 
for school or home xesuSmg."— London QuatUtrfy Review. 

King Lear. 2s. 6d. Edited by the same. 
Romeo and Juliet, xs. Edited by the ^mue.. 
King Henry the Fifth. 2j. Edited by the SKtaz. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 2s. Edited by theSMnz. 

CORIOLANUS. 2s. (4* 

Edited by Robert Whitelaw, M. A., Assistant- Master at Rugby 
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'* The way in which the play b edited displays careful scholarship, and the whole 
edition is extremely well adapted for school use." — Educational Times. 

"This number of the Rugby Edition of Select Plays of Shakspere we think the 
best of the series. There is more effort than before to bring out the characteristics of 
the central figure of the play, the notes are fuller, and the glossary too^^^Atkenteum. 

The Tempest. 2j. 

Edited by}. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Head-Master of Bed- 
ford Grammar School, 

With Notes at the end of the Volume. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

EdUed ^ R. W. Taylor, M. A., Head- Master of Kdly College, 
Tavistock. 

With Notes at the end of the Volume. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 3X. &£ 

A Handbook in Outline 

0/ English History to zBSz. By 
Arthur H. D. Acland and Cyril 
Ransomb. 6x. 

A First History of Eng- 
land. By LouiSB Crbighton. With 
lUustratioHS, ax. UL 

Army and Civi^ 

Exafmnatum Pai 
By A. Dawson 



S/iort Readings in Eng- 

lish Poetry, By H. A. Hbrtz. 
ax. 6ii, 

Modem Geography ^ for 

tht Use 0/ Schools* By the Rev. C 

E. Mobbrly. 
Part I.— Northern Europe, ax. &£ 
Part II.— Southern Europe. ax.6<iL 

A Geography for Begin- 

ntrs» By L. B. Lang. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, ax. &/. 
Part I.— The British Isles, zx. &/. 
Part II.— The British Possbb- 
signs, zx. &/. 

A Practical English 

Grammar, By W. Tidmarsh. 
2X. (nL 

A Graduated French 

Reader. By Paul Barbibr. ax. 

La Fontaines Fables. 

Books I. and II. By the Rev. P. 
Bowden-Smith. ax. 

Goethis Faust By e. j. 

Turner, and E. D. A. MoRSHBAn. 

7X. 6</. 

Lessing's Fables. By f 

Storr. ax. 6d. 
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Selections from Hauff's 

stories. By W. £. Muluns and F. 
Storr. 4x. 6d, 

Also separately — 

KALIF STORK AND THE 
PHANTOM CREW. ax. 

A German Accidence. 

By J. W. J. Vecqubray. 3X. 6d. 
German Exercises, Adapted 

By E. F. Grbn- 
Partn.ax.&<. 




